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fis the Editox 
Views the News 


OW that the election is over, business men are 
devoting much of their time to adjusting 
themselves to the situation created by the 

tremendous demonstration of public confidence in the 
new deal. In the great majority of cases, executives 
who have disagreed with many policies of the pres- 
ent administration are disposed to accept the decisive 
verdict at the polls at face value and to attempt to 
conduct the affairs of their companies in accordance 
with the national policies which the majority of 
voters has approved. To do this successfully (p. 39), 
industry will need all the resources of statesmanship 
it can muster. 


In the quiet, bloodless revolution that has been tak- 
ing place in the past few years, the opportunities 
for pressure groups to enforce demands upon the 
employing and tax paying elements 
of society have been expanded tre- 
mendously. There is grave danger 
that these pressure groups will in- 
terpret the Nov. 3 election result 
as a mandate from the public to make more drastic 
demands, some of which unquestionably will impose 
burdens greater than the economic structure can bear 
at the present time. Very soon, we may find the re- 
elected President of the United States and industrial 
executives faced with the common problem of re- 
sisting or modifying these demands. 


A Time for 
Moderation 


The necessity of dealing fairly with requests of this 
kind is illustrated by the situation which led to the 
general advances of wages in the steel industry (p. 
22), announced last Friday. For 
many weeks management and em- 
ployes have been considering the 
wage problem through the negoti- 
ating machinery of employe rep- 
resentation plans. The increases which go into effect 
Nov. 16 are the outcome of these negotiations and 
the fact that a delicate situation has been handled 
satisfactorily is a tribute to the employe representa- 


Representation 


Plan Tested 
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tion idea. This achievement should encourage em- 
ployers and employes alike to further develop and re- 
fine the system assiduously to the end that it may 
serve even more effectively in the future. The ver- 
dict of Nov. 3 points definitely to the need of high 
standards in the employe relations activities of in- 
dustry. The importance of the representation plan 
in this connection cannot be overestimated. 


The decisive vote last Tuesday also suggests that 
industry should change some of its public relations 
policies. Criticism of new deal legislation by indus- 

trial interests will be discounted 

more heavily by the public than 
Should Know before the ciation Industry 
Public Better must exercise its right to pro- 

test against ill-considered bills, 
but it must find a more effective method. Perhaps 
the approach lies through a more realistic under- 
standing of the reactions of the public. Probably 
industry needs to tell its story to more of the peo- 
ple than heretofore and in simpler language. The 
problem is one that should receive the immediate 
attention of industry’s ablest public relations ex- 
perts. After last Tuesday’s vote, it is evident that 
industry faces a difficult job in winning the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the voting public. 


In this issue, special emphasis is placed upon the 
oxyacetylene process of welding and cutting. This 
is in recognition of the importance to the iron, stee] 
and metalworking industries of the 
forthcoming thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the _ International 
Acetylene association at St. Louis, 
Nov. 18-20. No one can read the 
report of progress in the utilization of the oxyacety- 
lene process (p. 98) or visualize the scope of the con- 
vention program (p. 118) without realizing that the 
operations of welding and cutting with gas have be- 
come one of the most essential services in our mod- 
ern industrial world. Flame hardening, also is assum- 
ing a more important role, for which reason STEEL 
is pleased to present an authoritative article (p. 42) 
dealing with the applications of this distinctive meth- 
od of heat treating. 
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Oxyacetylene 
Process Gains 








Steel Bases Pay Raise on Living Costs; 
Makes Wage Agreements for Year 


AGE increases announced 
late last week by leading 
iron and steel producers 
and expected to spread throughout 
the industry by Nov. 16, the ef- 
fective date, will add about $70,- 


000,000 a year to payrolls. 


Net profit of integrated steel com- 
panies for the first nine months this 
year—as indicated in STEEL’s com- 
pilation of earnings reports (Nov. 
2 issue, page 22)—-amounted to ap- 
proximately $92,800,000, so that the 
industry is adding to its payroll at 
one sweep a sum about equal to 
three-fourths of this profit. 

In general, the adjustments pro- 
vide for an advance of 10 per cent, 
and in the case of the United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries the agree- 
ment with employe representatives 
is a term arrangement, effective for 
a full year from Nov. 16, with pro- 
visions for extensions. 

The agreements announced by 
Steel corporation subsidiaries are 
believed to be the first of such 
general character to be made by 
Corporation companies, except for 
the captive mine agreement in 1933. 

They all have a similar clause 
providing for adjustment of wages 
in accordance with fluctuations in 
the cost of living, as reported in 
the government’s labor index. 

The wage increases generally an- 
nounced by the iron and steel pro- 
ducers bring the hourly rates to the 
highest level ever paid. A series of 
announcements were made, starting 
with Columbia Steel Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Pacific coast subsidiary of the 
Steel corporation, and _ spreading 
within a few hours throughout the 
country, including Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Inland Steel Co., the Steel 
corporation subsidiaries, and others. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. an- 
nounced that its basic common 
labor rates in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, now 47 cents, will be raised 
to 52% cents, and mill turn, com- 
mon labor, now 48% cents will be 
increased to 54 cents. Other rates 
are adjusted to accomplish an in- 
crease of approximately 10 per cent 
in the total wage earners payroll. 
In the adjustment of rates other 
than common and the mill turn 
labor, consideration has been given 
to any inequalities which had ex- 
isted in those occupational rates. 

The agreement provides that “the 
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newly established rates, which are 
approximately 10 per cent over 
those now prevailing, shall be con- 
sidered to compensate employes in 
advance for a 10 per cent increase 
in the cost of living over the July 
15 base. Should the index of the cost 
of living continue to rise beyond this 
10 per cent increase provided for, 
then wage levels will automatically 
be increased by 5 per cent when the 
index has risen to that extent. Simi- 
larly, a fall in the cost of living of 
a full 5 per cent would automatic- 
ally bring about a downward adjust- 
ment of the wage level to the same 
extent.” 


Plans Vary Somewhat 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s announce- 
ment stated that it would raise base 
labor rates “5% cents per hour with 
equitable adjustments in other 
rates of pay”. Inland Steel Co. said 
it was advancing rates of employes 
receiving less than $5000 a year. 
Employes in the lower wage brack- 
ets will receive increases of over 10 
per cent, while those in the higher 
brackets are advanced on a gradu- 
ated scale ranging under 10 per cent 
of present wages. 

Columbia Steel Co. said that its 
common labor will get the largest 
share of its increase, while the 


higher paid workers are advanced 


less than the 10 per cent average 
for all employes. Those in the lower 
brackets are increased from 38% 
cents to 48 cents an hour, ang 
workers receiving 41 cents will get 
50 cents an hour. 

The previous wage adjustment for 
the steel industry was effected Apri) 
1, 1934, and amounted to 10 per 
cent. It was understood that this 
brought the common labor rate to 
44 cents an hour, the same as ip 
1929, though there have been ad. 
justments since and common labor 
rates now vary considerably be. 
tween districts. On Aug. 1 this year 
the industry announced the res. 
tablishment of the basic eight-hour 
day, providing for time and a half 
for all time over eight hours. Al. 
though in relatively few instances 
so far have employes benefited from 
this rule, presumably it will con. 
tinue in effect. 

The number of the industry’s em. 
ployes and the extent to which pay. 
rolls will be raised were indicated 
last week by a summary issued by 
the American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. These showed that all high em. 
ployment records in the industry 
were broken in September, with a 
total of 526,700. 

This is an increase of 23 per cent 
over September a year ago, when 
429,200 were employed, and com. 





ISPLAYING great interest in the various operations, thousands of families 
visited plants of the Carnegie-lllinois Steel Corp. in the Pittsburgh distnet 
recently to see their relatives at work. A few years ago a scene such as this, outside 
the Shenango works, would have been unusual at the gates of a steel mill. The 
visitors are being counted by an “electric eye’ as they pass through the gate 
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pares with 522,400 in August this 
year. 

Payrolls in September amounted 
to $65,611,000, against $45,893,000 in 
September last year and brought 
the total for the first nine months 
to $540,779,000, against $557,794,000 
for all of last year. 

Of the 97,500 employes added to 
steel payrolls during the past year, 
approximately 91 per cent repre- 
sented wage earners, 7 per cent 
clerical department employes, and 
2 per cent administrative and sales 
employes. 

In 1929 the census of manufac- 
facturers reported 419,500 wage 
earners in the steel industry, a rec- 
ord exceeded in every month since 
April of this year, although in none 
of these months has output reached 
the 1929 level. 

Wages payrolls increased 48 per 
cent between September, 1935, and 
the corresponding month this year, 
while salary payrolls advanced 23 
per cent. 

Discuss Price Advances 


In its quarterly financial report 
the Steel corporation stated the 
number of its employes in the first 
nine months this year was 216,709, 
and its total payroll was $242,635,- 
540. The Steel corporation’s ship- 
ments of finished steel in the first 
nine months amounted to 7,867,707 
tons. 

These figures would indicate 
$30.80 a ton as its payroll factor for 
finished steel. 


In some sales offices last week 
there was talk of an advance of $1 
to $2 a ton on finished steel prices 
for first quarter. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. early 











“Election Is Over; 


Let’s Pull Together” 


O TIME was lost last week by 

iron and steel producers to im- 
press on employes the fact of continu 
ing good will—despite the outcome of 
the election. 

Managers of some plants called in 
employe representatives, said the elec- 
tion result was to be accepted by all 
in friendly spirit, as an expression of 
the will of the majority; that there 
were no bitter feelings. They were 
to pass the word along to employes. 

In some plants letters from the 
management were posted on bulletin 
boards, in substance: “The election 1s 
over; let's pull together for the good 
of the country and our industry.” 








last week made Known that as a re- 
sult of recent negotiations with its 
employe representatives it agreed to 
the following: 

Grant a full review of his case 
to any worker suspended or dis- 
charged as a result of disciplinary 
action. 

Obligate itself to discuss all 
matters of mutual interest with 
employe representatives in advance 
of decisions or announcements 
thereof. 

Recognize workers’ senority 
rights and promote the man long- 
est with the company, other quali- 
fications being equal. 

Take steps to disregard breaks, 
in service caused by shutdowns or 


ORKMEN, foremen, superintendents and other officials played hosts to the 

crowds which went through the Carnegie-lllinois plants, offering their sert 

ices as guides and passing out explanatory pamphlets. “We want everybody in 

town to know what goes on inside the gates,” said one official. Some of the vis 
itors are shown above examining ingot molds 
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illness in the granting of vacations 
and pensions. 

The corporation refused to: 

Extend the company’s insurance 
plan to cover pensioned employes, 
because of prohibitive cost. 

Abolish incentive rates giving 
bonuses to employes for better per- 
formance of their work. 

Increase vacations to a week an- 
nually for employes with two years’ 
service and up to two weeks for 
workers of more than two years’ 
service. 

The management asked time to 
reconsider other points, such as 
more liberal pensions and placing 
girl clerks on a piece work basis 
who now receive less than common 
labor rate. 

Organized labor lost no time in 
taking credit for the re-election of 
President Roosevelt. While steel em- 
ployers were adopting a _ concilia- 
tory course, brusque’ statements 
came from John L. Lewis and the 
CIO headquarters as to what will 
be done to the “steel barons.” 

It became known last week that 
a special agent of the LaFollette 
senatorial committee has been sent 
to Weirton, W. Va., to investigate 
charges of steel company “terror- 
ism” against employes, and organ- 
izers of the CIO. 

On the eve of the meeting of the 
CIO scheduled in Pittsburgh Nov. 
7 and 8, John A. Brophy, CIO direc- 
tur, sald: 

“This will be one of the most im- 
portant labor conferences in years, 
Many vital issues affecting the whole 
labor movement will be settled. A 
policy is to be determined that may 
affect the forthcoming Federation of 
Labor convention.” 

Recommendations to congress for 
“drastic legislative changes,” were 
said by Mr. Brophy to be one of the 
subjects to be considered. 


Amalgamated Loses in 
Vote for Representatives 


Employes at the two Coraopolis, 
Pa., plants of the Standard Steel 
Spring Co. balloted Nov. 1 for 
employe representatives, as provid- 
ed under a strike settlement agree- 
ment. In this election the Union 
lodge of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
lost by a vote of 433 to 193. 


Record for Open Hearths 


Cigars were passed around to the 
open-hearth crews last week at the 
Corrigan-McKinney division of Re- 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland, in cele- 
bration of a new all-time monthly 
tonnage record for that plant. For 
October, with an average of 12 open- 
hearth furnaces in operation, pro- 
duction totaled 92,604 tons. 
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Financial 


MERICAN ROLLING MILL 

CO. reports consolidated net 
earnings of $2,063,603 for the third 
quarter after deductions for depre- 
ciation, interest and federal taxes, 
but not including provisions for the 
federal undistributed profits tax. 

This is equal, after provision of 
$31,258 for preferred dividends, to 
89.2 cents a share on the average 
number of 2,279,950 common shares 
outstanding. 

Third quarter earnings compare 
with $552,137, equal to 30 cents a 
share on the average number of 
shares outstanding in the third quar- 
ter of 1935; with $743,903, equal to 
34.5 cents a share, in the first quar- 
ter of 1936; and with $1,561,161 
equal to 68 cents a share, in the 
second quarter of 1936. 

For the 12 months ending Sept. 30, 
consolidated net earnings after de- 
preciation, interest and taxes were 
$5,669,548 equal, after deduction of 
$118,215 for preferred dividends, to 
$2.62 a share of common stock on an 
average of 2,113,903 shares. 

In issuing a call for redemption of 
its 4% per cent convertible deben- 
tures due in 1945, the company an- 
nounced that $1,923,000 of the ap- 
proximately $12,700,000 of deben- 
tures outstanding have been already 
submitted for conversion under &a 
plan approved by directors Oct. 27. 


The bonds are to be redeemed on 
and after Dec. 5 at 102% and ac- 
crued interest but bondholders have 
the right to convert their holdings 
into common stock on or before the 
redemption date on the basis of 40 
shares for each $1000 debenture. 

Bonds converted on or before Nov 
14, the record date for the 75 cent 
special dividend, entitle the holder 
to receive accrued interest to the 
date of conversion and to the full 30 
cent regular dividend and 75 cent 
special dividend, minus the portion 
of each dividend accruing from Oct. 
15 to the conversion date. 


PLANT EXPANSION REDUCES 
GRANITE CITY’S SHOWING 


Granite City Steel Co.’s third quar- 
ter net profit was $84,633, compar- 
ing with $44,226 in the preceding 
quarter and $102,824 in the third 
quarter last year. 

Earnings were equal to 22 cents a 
share on common stock, against 11 
cents in the second quarter and 40 
cents in the September quarter a 
year ago. 

Net profit for the first nine 
months this year amounted to $190,- 
076 after depreciation, federal in- 
come taxes, etc., and was equal to 49 
cents a common share, of which 
there are 382,488 outstanding. 

In the nine months last year net 
profits amounted to $415,198, or 
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$1.62 a share on 254,992 common 
shares then outstanding. 

Extension improvements recently 
made by the company reduced this 
year’s net. 


OTIS STEEL’S THIRD 
QUARTER UP 


Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, reports 
for third quarter earnings of $495,- 
110, equivalent to 34 cents a com- 
mon share, after allowing 7 per 
cent dividend requirements on the 
preferred, on which there is an ac- 
cumulation of unpaid dividends of 
$36.75 a share. In the second quar- 
ter the company had a net profit 
of $751,674. The third quarter last 
year resulted in net loss of $27,367. 
Nine months’ net profit this year 
is reported as $1,395,459, equal to 
94 cents a common share, and 
slightly higher than the $1,360,488 
in the similar period last year. 


EASTERN ROLLING MILL 
REPORTS PROFIT 


Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Balti- 
more, report third quarter earnings 
of $13,195 after depreciation and 
federal taxes, but without allow- 
ance for surtax on _ undistributed 





profits. This is equal to 6 cents a 
share, a loss of $68,760 was re 
ported for the period last year. Net 
earnings for the nine months endeq 
Sept. 30 are $8985, compared with 
net loss of $178,423 in the corres. 
ponding period last year. 


Contract Awarded for 
Diesel Plant Extension 


The’ Electro-Motive Corp., La. 
Grange, Ill., a subsidiary of the Gep. 
eral Motors Corp. and builder of 
diesel locomotives, has awarded a 
contract to Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for a 504-foot extension to the main 
erection and machine shop bays, 
This will complete the original plan 
for this part of the plant, develop. 
ment of which had been held up 
pending operating experience in the 
initial unit which was finished in 
January, and provides 84,000 square 
feet of additional plant capacity. 

Approximately 1400 tons of struc. 
tural steel required for the exten. 
sion will be shop-welded and shipped 
to LaGrange in prefabricated state 
to facilitate speed in erection. 


Gain in 52 Consumers’ Earnings Is 58 Per Cent 


ET earnings of 52 identical com- 

panies among equipment man- 
ufacturers and other leading con- 
sumers of iron and steel, for the 
first nine months of 1936 average 
58 per cent higher than in the 
corresponding period last year. 
STEEL’s tabulation, Nov. 2, page 23, 
included 23 companies; while the 


subjoined table lists a total of 29. 

It is apparent from the great 
majority of financial reports that 
consumers’ earnings have increased 
substantially, although in almost 
every instance provisions have not 
been made for surtaxes. All figures 
are net earnings, except where as: 
terisk denotes loss. 


Hoskins Mfg. Co., Detroit 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Briggs & Stratton Corp., Milwaukee 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee 
Evans Products Co., Detroit 
L. A. Spring & Wire Co., Detroit 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee 
Murray Corp. of America, Detroit 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
Budd Wheel Co., Philadelphia ae 
Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
International Business Machines 
Corp., New York ‘ 
Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 
North Chicago 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, O. 
Square D Co., Detroit 
Motor Wheel Co., Lansing, Mich 
Federal Screw Works, Chicago 
Atlas Tack Corp., Fairhaven, Mass. 
Spicer Mfg. Co., Toledo, O. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Co., Minneapolis 


Bridgeport Mach. Co., Wichita, Kans. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago 
Apex Electric Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool 

Corp., Detroit 
Mullins Mfg. Corp., New York 
Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa 
Seagrave Corp., Columbus, O. ; 
Reliance Mfg. Co., Alhambra, Cal. 
Savage Arms Corp., New York 
National Supply Co., Torrance, Calif 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Corp., Detroit 


Third Quarter 


Nine Months 


1936 1935 1936 1935 
$141,826 $95,599 $393,160 $293,677" 
266,319 107,325 675,454 169,163 
299,378 242,996 892,605 919,996 
406,759 ’ 980,533 ‘a ; 
135,186 37,584 412,642 1,294,337 
192,120 135,251 1,358,472 1,202,836 
1,492,212 819,964 3,580,812 1,419,403 

1,210,963 1,129,200 
312,041 53,027* 632,257 214,565 
140,036 43,048 658,728 559,598 
547,400" 31,344 774,404 310,327 
5,738,406 5,304,844 2,261,905 2,001,72¢ 
39,013 190,638 117,932 
74,376 47,785 110,155 143,030* 
252,768 179,320 593,823 148,246 
374,132 40,205 1,387,870 545,581 
11,470° 70,563" 14,362* 106,290°* 
86,212 ; 82,212 58,743 
217,127 76,674 911,843 330,263 
1,075,350 786,656 1,750,150 1,057,826 
‘ F 349,581 131,130 
73,735 31,663 178,610 95,998" 
180,416 81,930 432,534 178,201 
151,387 10,646 285,264 217,927 
136,276 71,243 109,304 324,542 
836,813 695,832 2,184,099 1,928,000 
10,915 24,574 27,188 27,594* 
383,912 180,387 821,179 128,899 
129,056 76,674 130,104 27,893 
1,047,311 76,483 2,889,843 85,297 
42,140 990,278 1,437,225 
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Production 


TEELMAKING operations held at 

73 per cent last week for the 
third consecutive week. Gains in 
the Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, New England 
and Detroit districts were balanced 
by losses at Youngstown, eastern 
Pennsylvania, Buffalo, Cincinnati 
and St. Louis. Details follow: 

Youngstown-—-Averaged 74 _ per 
cent, down 2 points, due largely to 
high ingot stocks and easing de- 
mand. Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. resumed blowing its bessemer 
converters last Tuesday. Prelim- 
inary schedules indicate a drop of 
several points at this week’s open- 
ing. 

Thbivehend—Gained 2% points to 
79% per cent, as Otis Steel Co. re- 
sumed operations in the furnace it 
dropped the week previous, making 
a total of eight melting. Corrigan, 
McKinney division of Republic Steel 
Corp. continues with 12, and Nation- 
al Tube at Lorain with 11. 

Detroit—Up 5 points to 100 per 
cent, based on ingot melting in all 
21 basic open-hearth furnaces. 

Pittsburgh—-Up 1 point to 70 per 
cent, based on steelmaking opera- 
tions by United States Steel Corp. 
subsidiaries at 67 per cent, and in- 
dependents at 78 per cent. Over 
the past week the Corporation’s rate 
has moved up a few points while 
that of the independents has shown 
a fractional decline. Out of 60 steel- 
works blast furnaces, 42 are active, 
a gain of one, as Bethlehem Steel 
Co. has blown in a sixth furnace at 
Johnstown, Pa. 

Cincinnati—-Declined 5 points to 
91 per cent, when one open hearth 
was taken off leaving 22 producing. 

Central eastern seaboard—Slightly 
easier at 47 to 48 per cent, although 
producers look for relatively little 
change before the holidays. 

New England—Up 13 points to 
88 per cent, with indications that 
this rate will continue this week. 

Chicago—-Continued at 76 per 
cent. Despite a slackening in de- 
mand for heavy products, mills look 
to relatively steady operations dur- 
ing the remainder of the quarter. 
Twenty-five of 38 stacks are active. 

Buffalo Down 3 points to 84 per 
cent, and will remain at that level 
this week. Thirty-one open hearths 
are melting. 

Birmingham Gained 5': points 
to 67 per cent, with 15 open hearths 
in production. Tennessee Coal, [ron 
& Railroad Co. has 11 active, and 
Gulf States Steel Co., 4. 

Colorado——Held at 38 per cent for 
the fifth consecutive week. 

St. Louis—Down 3 points to 65 
per cent last week. 

Wheeling—Up 3 points to 89 per 
cent, with active schedules for 33 
out of 37 open-hearth furnaces. 
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District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Open-Hearth Ingot Ca- 
pacity Engaged in Leading Distracts 


Week Same 
ended week 
Nov.7 Change 1935 1934 
Pittsburgh 70 + J 44 20 
Chicago brit ee None 55% 30% 
Eastern Pa... 47% % 39 20 
Youngstown.. 74 2 63 31 
Wheeling .. 89 3 84 39 
Cleveland... 79% 2% 69 43 
Buffalo ... 84 — 3 37 26 
Birmingham 67 + 5% 58 25 
New England 8&8 +13 70 40 
Detroit - . 100 + § 88 48 
Cincinnati . 91 — 5 t ; 
Colorado . & None t ; 
St. Louis 65 — 3 i ; 
Average ... 73 None 53 27 % 


+Not reported. 








Weirton Steel Co. has blown out one 
of its two blast furnaces at Weir- 
ton tor repairs. 


CANADIAN OUTPUT GAINS 


Production of steel ingots and di- 
rect steel castings in Canada in Sep- 
tember totaled 86,077 gross tons 
which was 7 per cent higher than 
the 80,164 tons of August, and 5 per 
cent lower than the 90,952 for Sep- 
tember last year. For the first nine 
months of the year, production to- 
taled 813,734 tons, against 647,704 a 
year ago. 

Production of pig iron during Sep- 


tember was 51,892 gross tons, com- 
pared with 38,570 tons in August, an 
increase of 35 per cent. Tonnage 
produced during September, 1935, 
was 55,360 tons. For the nine months 
ending in September, 1936, the total 
was 465,785 tons, contrasted with 
419,064 tons in the same period last 
year. 


October Ingots in 
5 Per Cent Gain 


RODUCTION of steel ingots in 

October was at the daily rate of 
168,333 gross tons, compared with 
160,043 tons in September, a gain of 
8290 tons per day or 5.17 per cent, 
according to figures by the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel institute. Av- 
erage daily production in October, 
1935, was 116,398 tons, giving a gain 
of 44.61 per cent in October, 1936, 
over the same month in 1935. 

Total calculated production for 10 
months of 1936 is 38,150,305 tons, 
compared with 27,194,171 tons in 
ten months of 1935 and 33,417,985 
tons for twelve months of 1935. 

In October of this year capacity 
was engaged at 76.70 per cent, com- 
pared with 72.92 per cent in Sep- 
tember and with 52.58 per cent in 
October, 1935. Average per cent of 
capacity engaged for ten months of 
1936 is 66.59, compared with 47.65 
for ten months of 1935. 








Steel Ingot Statistics 


Monthly Production—Complete for Bessemer; Open daily pro- 


Hearth, Calculated from Reports of Companies duction, 
Making 98.03 per cent all 
—Open Hearth— Bessemer— Total com- Number 
Per cent Per cent Per cent panies of 
3ross of Gross of Gross of (gross working 
1936 tons capacity tons capacity tons capacity tons) days 
ci ae 2,849,557 53.73 196,389 31.54 3,045,946 51.40 112,813 27 
Feb. ; 2,761,973 56.25 202,445 35.11 3,964,418 54.03 118,577 25 
March 3,157,579 61.83 185,040 30.86 3,342,619 58.58 128,562 26 
April ; 3,637,479 71.23 304,775 50.83 3,942,254 69.09 151,625 26 
May ; 3,744,161 73.32 302,092 50.38 4,046,253 70.91 155,625 26 
June 3,649,948 71.47 334,897 55.85 3,984,845 69.83 153,263 26 
July ; 3,596,125 70.42 326,606 54.47 3,922,731 68.74 150,874 26 
Aug. : 3.844,570 75.28 350,560 58.47 4,195,130 73.52 161,351 26 
Sept. ; 3,858,060 75.55 303,048 50.54 4,161,108 72.92 160,043 26 
Oct. 4,227,291 79.71 317,710 51.03 4,545,001 76.70 168,333 27 
10 mos 35,326,743 68.91 2,823,562 46.90 38,150,305 66.59 146,169 261 
1935 
Jan. 2,630,303 49.70 239,858 34.99 2,870,161 48.02 106,302 27 
Feb. . 2,549,935 54.21 224,336 36.82 2,774,271 52.22 115,595 24 
March 2,634,482 51.70 230,810 34.97 2,865,292 49.78 110,204 26 
April ; . 2,408,686 47.27 231,916 35.14 2,640,602 45.88 101,562 26 
May 2,378,865 44.95 254,796 37.17 2,633,661 44.06 97,543 27 
June ' 2,048,177 41.80 210,487 33.17 2,258,664 10.81 90,347 25 
July 2,043,371 40.10 224,456 34.01 2,267,827 39.40 87,224 26 
Aug. 2,682,569 50.69 223,361 34.05 2,915,930 48.78 107,997 27 
Sept. 2,591,267 52.88 233,737 36.83 2,825,004 51.04 113,000 23 
Oct. 2,872,040 54.27 270,719 39.50 3,142,759 52.58 116,398 27 
10 mos. 24,839,695 48.68 2,354,476 39.26 27,194,171 17.65 104,593 260 
Nov. 2,898,246 56.87 252,163 38.20 3,150,409 54.73 121,170 26 
Dec. 2,845,013 58.06 228,392 35.99 3,073,405 55.53 122,936 25 
Total ; 30,582,954 50.17 2,835,031 35.91 33,417,985 18.54 107,453 311 
Capacity percentages for 1935 are based on open-hearth capacity of 60,954,717 
gross tons and bessemer of 7,895,000 gross tons on Dec. 31, 1934: for 1936 on open- 
hearth capacity of 61,280,509 gross tons and bessemer of 7,195,000 gross tons, as of 
Dec. 31, 1935. 
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October Iron Output Up 9.7 
Per Cent; Furnaces Gain 6 


tions in October lifted the aver- 
age daily coke pig iron produc- 
tion rate for the month to within 
striking distance of 100,000 tons a 
day, a level which has not been at- 
tained since early months of 1930 at 
the beginning of the depression. With 
a net increase of six more furnaces 
during the month, the active total 
on Oct. 31 was raised to 162. 
Average daily production in Octo- 
ber was 96,509 gross tons, this be- 
ing a gain of 5567 tons, or 6.1 per 
cent, over the 90,942-ton daily rate 
of September. This showing has 
not been equaled by any month since 


F tions in oc blast furnace opera: 


MONTHLY IRON PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 





1936 1935 1934 

Jan 2,029,304 1,478,443 1,225,643 
Feb 1,838,932 1,614,905 1,270,792 
Mar. 2,046,121 1,770,990 1,625,588 
SE. cane 2,409,474 1,671,556 1,736,217 
re 2,659,643 1,735,577 2,057,471 
June 2,596,528 1,558,463 1,936,897 
July 2,595,791 1,520,340 1,228,544 
Aue. .... mania 1,759,782 1,060,187 
Sept. .... 2,728,257 1,770,259 899,075 
Oct. ..... 2,991,794 1,978,379 951,353 
Tot. 10 mo.24,607,570 16,858,694 13,991,767 
SG le<.6 We. -th.o'al be ae 2,066,293 957,906 
ee ae ee ey os 2,115,496 1,028,006 

Ec Wines oa oa 8 21,040,483 15,977,679 
June, 1930, with 97,817 tons. In 


October, one year ago, the daily rate 
was 63,818 tons. 

Total production for October was 
2,991,794 gross tons, which, com- 
pared with the 2,728,257 tons of 
September, was an improvement of 
263,537 tons, or 9.7 per cent. Part 
of this increase was attributable to 
the fact that October was a one-day 
longer month than September. The 
October output was the best for any 
month since May, 1930, which re- 
corded 3,241,477 tons. The produc- 
tion for October, 1935, was 1,978, 
379 tons. 

For the ten months of 1936, pro 
duction has amounted to 24,607,570 
tons, against 16,858,694 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1935. The 
increase of 7,748,876 tons is equiva- 
lent to 45.9 per cent. Only 13,991,- 
767 tons was made in the ten months 
of 1934. 

Relating production to capacity, 
operations in October were at 71.0 
per cent, as compared with 66.9 per 
cent in September and 64.3 per cent 
in August. In October, a year ago, 
the rate was 45.8 per cent. 

The total of 162 active blast fur 


ua 


naces on Oct. 31 compared with 154 
on Sept. 30 and 148 on Aug. 31. The 
October total has not been equaled 
since June, 1930, which also had 
162 active units. In October of 1935, 


AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 


Gross Tons 
1936 1935 1934 1933 





Jan. ... 65,461 47,692 39,537 18,348 
1 ete 63,411 57,675 45,385 19,752 
Mar. .... 66,004 57,120 52,438 17,484 
es 80,316 55,719 57,873 20,786 
May .... 85,795 55,986 66,370 28,784 
June .... 86,551 51,949 64,563 42,165 
July .... 83,735 49,043 39,630 58,108 
Aug. .... 87,475 56,767 34,199 59,137 
Sept. .... 90,942 59,009 29,969 50,264 
Oct. in 96,509 63,818 30,689 43,824 
es. saxtnee ese 68,876 31,930 36,124 
ee .--+-+ 68,242 33,161 38,456 

Ave. 80,680 57,694 43,774 36,223 


only 116 stacks were making iron. 
During the month, eight nonmer- 
chant or steelworks furnaces re- 
sumed and two were blown out or 
banked. Of the merchant class, three 
were made active and only one blew 
out. 


Blast furnaces resuming in Octo- 


ber were: Lorain No. 5, National 
Tube Co.; Anna, Struthers Iron & 
Steel Co. In Pennsylvania: Beth- 


lehem D and Cambria L, Bethlehem 
Steel Co.; Donora No. 2, American 
Steel & Wire Co.; one Eliza, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. In Indiana: 
Madeline No. 3, Inland Steel Co. In 
New York: Harriet Y, Wickwire 
Spencer Steel Co. In Alabama: Ens- 
ley Nos. 4 and 5, Tennessee Coal, 


OCTOBER TRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage 


lastdayof Mer- Nonmer- 
Oct. Sept. chant chant 
Ohio 38 36 96,558 632,084 
Penna. 55 52 86,082* 879,208* 
Alabama 13 10 91,779 72,856 
Illinois ; he ee be 52,266 212,575 
New York 14 13 46,827 181,183 
Colorado 1 1) 
Indiana 13 12| 11,603 444,633 
Maryland 5 ~| 
Virginia 0 0 
Kentucky 2 2) 
Mass. 1 1| 
Tenn. oO ay 
Utah 1 1] 26,099 158,041 
West Va. 2 3) 
Mich, 4 4) 
Minne sote i 1 1} 


Missouri 0 
Total 162 154 411,214* 2,580,580* 


Includes ferro and spiegeleisen. 





Iron & Railroad Co.; Woodward No. 
3, Woodward Iron Co. 


Stacks blowing out were: Ip 
Pennsylvania: Bethlehem G, Beth. 
lehem Steel Co. In West Virginia: 
Weirton No. 1, National Steel Corp, 
In Tennessee: Rockdale, Tennessee 
Products Corp. 


With the scrapping of two more 
blast furnaces, the total number of 
potential units in the United States 
is reduced from 247 to 245. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co, 
Roanoke, Va., recently sold its last 
remaining unit, the Radford fur. 
nace at Radford, Va., for scrap. 
Roanoke Scrap Iron & Metal Co., 
Roanoke, Va., has the contract for 
demolition, the work to be complet- 
ed by the end of 1937. The Rad. 
ford furnace, built in 1890-92 and 
last operated in 1919, had an annua] 
capacity of 80,000 tons of foundry 
pig iron. At one time, the Virginia 
company owned and operated eleven 


RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


1936? 1935. 1934* 1933 
2am. .ccs.. SS 34.2 28.3 13.3 
Feb. . 46.6 41.4 32.5 14.3 
| Sa 48.5 41.0 37.5 12.7 
Apr. coos 40.0 41.4 15.1 
May 63.1 40.2 47.5 20.9 
June 63.6 37.2 46.3 30.6 
July 61.5 35.2 28.4 42.4 
Aug. 64.3 40.7 24.5 42.8 
Sept. 66.9 42.5 21.5 36.4 
Oct. 71.0 45.8 22.1 31.8 
Nov. “ae 49.5 22.8 26.2 
Dec. 49.0 23.7 27.9 





*Based on capacity of 49,777,893 gross 
tons, Dec. 31, 1935; *capacity of 50,845,- 
741 gross tons, Dec. 31, 1934; ‘capacity 
of 50,975,561 tons, Dec. 31, 1933; ‘ca- 
pacity of 50,313, 975 tons, Dec. 31, 1932. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 


blast furnaces, nine of which were 
in Virginia and two in Kentucky; all 
of these are now scrapped. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle 
town, O., has purchased the prop- 
erty of the Marting Iron & Steel Co., 
Ironton, O., as reported in Srret for 
Oct. 26, page 29, and the Etna blast 
furnace is now being razed. This 
furnace was built in 1875 and has 
been inactive since 1924. It had an 
annual capacity of 150,000 tons of 
basic, foundry and malleable iron 


More Patman Complaints; _ 
Trade Treaties Negotiated — 


In Washington last week it was 
expected that the federal trade com- 
mission will issue several more com: 
plaints under the Robinson-Patman 
price control act early this week. 
However, it was said none will af- 
fect steel or allied industries. 

President Roosevelt said at his 
press conference that the state de- 
partment will go right ahead with 
six or eight foreign trade agree 
ments, some of which are now be- 
ing negotiated 


STEEL 
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Heavy Steel Products Show Largest Gain 


EAVY steel products show a 

strong comeback from the dull 
period they experienced for several 
years, according to figures by the 
American Iron and Steel institute, 
New York. 

Its current report on output of 
steel for sale during the third quar- 
ter and nine months of 1936 reveals 
that the percentage gain for such 
products as rails, shapes, plates and 
bars was larger than that for sheets 


and strip. 
Total output of steel for sale in 


nine months of 1936 amounted to 
26,420,419 gross tons. For the same 
period in 1935 the total was 19,444,- 
253 gross tons. This is an increase 
of close to 35 per cent this year. 

Sheet production in nine months 
of 1935 was 3,873,882 tons. In the 
same period of 1936 it was 5,025,277 
tons, an increase of 1,151,395 tons, 
or 30 per cent. In strip steel for the 
same periods the increase was from 
1,736,471 tons to 2,060,403 tons, 18 
per cent. 

In the heavier classes steel, rails 


increased 400,527 tons, from 467,462 
tons of 867,989 tons, a gain of 85 per 
cent; shapes increased 725,675 tons, 
from 944,337 to 1,670,012 tons, 76 per 
cent; plates gained 714,998 tons, 
from 950,539 to 1,665,537 tons, 75 per 
cent; bars increased 1,305,345 tons, 
from 3,062,528 tons to 4,367,873 tons, 
42 per cent. 

Production of steel for sale in the 
second quarter of 1936 amounted to 
9,710,719 tons, 558,335 tons more 
than the 9,152,384 tons made in the 
third quarter. 
































































































































AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
Capacity and Production for Sale of Iron and Steel Products Third Quarter - 1956 
Proouction ror Sate—Gross Tons 
Se SC arrent Quarter smi: To Dae (9 months 1936) 
Ba] E] smmacagmce eee ery, Somes 
28 | ~ Total bes’ To mentee of the Total | Per Set | To members of the 
agen Expert version into further capabity | Export ALO 
produc | hnushed ts 
Ingots, blooms, billets, slabs, sheet bars, etc. tat t £282 522 - 929,024 xxx 5,408 | 621,076 F 35,381,686 | xxx | 15,654 | 2,014,010 
Heavy structural shapes... a 2 5200,720 666,651 51.3 17,755 2. 1,670,012 j 42,8 42,136 Ssteeagea 
Steel piling - a 3 265,000 31,100 | 46.9 486 = 81,009 | 4o.8 | 2,237 | xxuxxxx 
~ Plates—Sheared and Universal . 23 | 4] 6,W6h, Sho] 672,301) 41.6 | 23,018 | 6,089) 1,665,537 | 34.8 | 55,691 | 14,327 
Skelp fon B) S| xexxxxx |..275,287| xxx |..18,833.|..105,514 WSL,9HL| xxx |35,406 | 276,797 
Rails—Standard (over 60 Ibs.) _k 61. 4,075,000 . 230,530 22.6 4,406 - 867,989 | 28.4 | 9,298 /xuMRXRXREX 
Light (60 Ibs. and under) . ae f »820 21,868 10.9 | 871 | ~ 66,265 | 11.0 | 7,905 KKREXXKXKE 
All other (Incl. girder, guard, etc.).. = ie 140,000 17,807 50.9 } 2,306 - 36,029 | 34.3 | 4,198 KXRXKKXKX 
Splice bar and tie plates | AS] 9 |. 2,608,795 89,176| 22.2 | 320,668 | 26.6 | 2,017 | axxxvas 
Bars—Merchant 39/10] xxxxxxx 949,069 xxx 9,921 | 106,729 2,618,928 | xxx | 28,169 252,766 
Concrete reinforcing... 30} 11 EMXXXEXX 278,797 | xxx 4,709 728,059 | xxx | 10,418 EREREESE 
Cold finished—Carbon 18) 12 RXXEKXX 159,695 KxXX 748 j - 438,317) zxx | 3,856 }XRRERKEX 
Alloy—Hot rolled... M5)13| x«xxxxxx 156,440) xxx | 1,091 | 11,566 479,366| xxx 3,214 30,660 
—Cold finished... Wi] xxxxxxx 17,754) xxx 198 | = 50,543) xxx Th es cuwne 
Hoops and baling bands.. a 15 | XXXX XXX -- 20,139) xxx 731 | ®...... 52,664 | KEK 1,220 | KREKRKEX 
"3 Torat sars.....| 63] 16 | 13,101,600) 1,561,09%/ 46.5 17,445) 118,295) 4,367,873) 44.5 47,148 | 283,426 
Tube rounds. <a il &2easer 21,616! xxx ” | 20,363 63,093) xxx - 61,267 
Tool steel bars (rolled and forged)... 18 18 | 110,250 one 9,991 36.2 43 = 28,676 34.7 | Ol | xexxxxxx 
Pipe and tube—B. W. 16/19] 1,833,999} 215,756) 47.1! 3,755 - 550,547 40.0). 12,420 | xxuxxxx 
L. W. | 11) 20 1,739,534 163,786 37.7 3,890 | = 422,437 | 32.5 | 8,969 REREKMXXE 
Electric weld 3] 21 813,571 43,469) 21.4 73..| - 109,484 | 17.9 | 257.) sxxauxs 
Seamless 15 22 2,655,978 355,746) 53.6) 9,036 ~ 972,685 |.48.8 | 19,383 KKXEKKK 
” Conduit... 6 23 142,350 15,317 43.0 | 376 | * 46,007 4341 | 1,054 } KERMERKE 
Fy Mechanical Tubing 5| 24 226 ,900 28,774 | 50.7 | : 88h | 7 76,958 45,2 | 2,298 lexuxxxx 
” | Wire rods... | 29) 25] xxxxxxx 180,293) xxx |... 6,661 64,913 501,257) xxx | 26,689 195,933 
Wire— Drawn. | .39) 26 1,768,402 293,817 66.5 12,940 5,919 819,338) 61.8 35,306 | 16, 146 
—Nails and staples _. | 20) 27 1,102,093 125,825 45.7 2,874 | 2 377,240 | 45.6 8,919 | RRNEKKE 
—Barb., fence, bale ties, I 2k 28 1,534,754 114,700 | 29.9 10,366 = 82,143 | 33.2 26,877 | xuKRRXKR 
Black plate. se 1k] 29 459,079 89,680|.78.1| 1,270 | 26,279 263,562) 76.5 55340 88,849 
Tin plate. 16! 30 2,656, 583,417) 87.8 | 47,127 } 2 1,568,527 | 78.7 } 222,521 | REXKREKA 
Sheets—Hot rolled 21) 31] xxxxxxx 421,825) x x x 6,685 | 13,659) 1,166,542) xxx | 20,681) 83,167 
Hot rolled annealed. 23! 32 XXXXXXX 462,405 KXX 13,975 | 510 1,297,051| xxx | 35,821 2,499 
Galvanized _ 17! 33 eeu Ss 298,148 xxX 18,703 - 806,157 | XxX 47,550 EXKXNEKE 
| Cold rolled 19) 34 XXXXNXXX 421,329 xxx 16,594 © 1,404,413 | xxx | 54,549 PSSauace 
All other.___. 1 ks ae XXXXKXXKX 119,269 £22 3,021 - 351,114 | xxx | 75759. KXEREKXS 
a Ded TOTAL SHEETS._| 32 | 36 8,951,623 1,722,976 77.0 58,978 14,169 5,025,277 | 74.9 | 166,320 85,666 
Strip —Hot rolled - 30| 37]. 3,586,252) hgh ,185. 55.1) ...9,166 99,264 1,581,168) 58.8|. 30,626. 265,797 
__ Cold rolled 40) 38 1,165,733}... 168,358 57.8 2,140 = 479,235) 54.8 8,696 | xxxxxxx 
Wheels (car, rolled steel). ?| 39 398, 284 38,512 38.7 12.) 2. 98,593 33.0 1,136 XKREKREKE 
Axles 4) 40 425 , 900 24,785 23.3 37 - 48,103 | 15.1 366. | xxxxxxx 
Track spikes. 11} 4 350,260 29,621 33.8 269 | 2 74,060 28.2 BbO | xxxuxxz 
|_ All other 5| 42 = 16,122 2 2,197 2 23,020 | 2 5,343 KEXKRKKX 
TOTAL STEEL PRODUCTS laa] xxxxxxx |. 9slde,304| xxx | 202,990, 1,079,041) 26,420,819) xxx | BO2,13) | 3,961,540 
| Estimated total steel finishing capacity based) } . | } | 
| on a yield from ingots of 67-3 | | 44 45,265,700 S2aR235 713 | xxxxx E228228 xauxxxxx | 6602 |) xxnxxxxx KRMKXEKE 
Pig iron, ferro manganese and spiegel | 3h) 45] xxxxxxx | 1,441,554 | x x x 814 601,852 |. 3,932,415 | xxx 2,101 1,352,911 
Ingot moulds 5146] xxxxxxx 98,255. | xXx 854 - 255,661 | xxx 2,820 KENKXEX 
i * Plates __ 47 = RNRXEXEX 
o |) Skelp 48 
S | Bars 14 49 249,019 | 14,340 23.0 bl 260 46,147 24.7 | kg 87h 
8 *Splice bars and tie plates 50 a } 7 | REREKKXKE 
P | Pipe and tubes. 4 51 185,457 14,613 31.5 334 2 39,767 | 28.6 443 REMEXEXEK 
*Sheets a i Rati ‘ ee a REXRXXKX 
= |_Allother 5| 83 151,960 ___11,116 | 29.3 77 828 37,321 | 32.7_| 498 3,051 
| TOTAL IRON PRODUCTS (ITEMS 47 to 53) ..|.10] 54 525,476) 30,069 | 30.3 445 1,088 123,235.) 3)e) | 990 5,925. 
Total steel products produced for sale, less shipments to members of the industry for conversion inte further | 
* Included in “All Other" finished products: Current quarter 8,072,543 G.1.; 71-3 % of Finishing Capacity 
To date 22,478,875 GT. 66.2 % of Finishing Capacity. 
Total Campanies included - 181 The above tonmages represent 67.3 % of the ingots produced by compamies whose products are included above. 
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Trailers Stage National Show; 


50,000-Ton Steel Market 


HE HOUSE trailer, most pub- 
licized of the country’s newer 


industries, is taking a bow along 
with its constant companion, the 
automobile, at New York this week. 

Displays of 1937 motorcars at the 
annual automobile show find vari- 
ous trailer manufacturers also rep- 
resented by the new models with 
which they hope to continue the 
spectacular production gains which 
so far have marked the relatively 
brief career of this industry. 

Probably the most interesting fea- 
ture of the new trailers is the defin- 
ite trend toward steel construction. 
If the new designs of leading manu- 
facturers may be taken as _ indica- 
tive of future practice, the house 
trailer will go the way of the auto- 
mobile in substituting metal for 
wood. It may take time before the 
term “all-steel” is as synonymous of 
trailers as it now is of motorcar 
bodies, but the trend appears un- 
mistakable. 

It is significant that the Covered 
Wagon Co., Mt. Clemens, Mich., the 
largest builder of trailer coaches 
this year, has “gone steel” with the 
three new models it is introducing. 
While the design still may not be 
termed the all-steel type, the tend- 
ency is in that direction. 

The new type chassis of this com- 
pany’s products is formed from No. 
14 gage steel, riveted and electric 
welded. Side members are of Z.- 
section, and cross members are all 


box and channel sections. Spring 
hangers are welded to the chassis 
frame, and frames are underslung 
to a forged steel action with a 3- 
inch drop. 

Body construction is of reinforced 
steel which provides a stronger and 
stiffer unit without a marked in- 
crease in total weight. The body 
shell, which replaces the former 
leatherette covering, is No. 30 gage 
galvannealed sheet steel. Canvas 
is used for the roof covering, as 
formerly. New drop-type windows 
have inside steel finish moldings. 
All windows and ventilators are 
screened. Interior finish of the two 
highest price models is of mahogany 
throughout. 


Types of Construction 


Pierce-Arrow Motor Corp., which 
recently entered the trailer indus- 
try, employs aluminum panels in 
connection with an all-steel skeleton 
frame. Another newcomer, the Ed- 
wards Home-mobile Corp., South 
Bend, Ind., claims to have the first 
genuine all-steel house trailer. This 
company is a manufacturer of truck 
cabs and bodies and truck semi- 
trailers, and recently completed the 
development of three trailer models. 
It has ambitiously provided a plant 
capacity of 10,000 trailers per 
month. 

Edwards’ trailers refiect the auto- 
motive influence in appearance and 
method of construction. Liberal 





use has been made of steel for both 
the structural members and _ the 
body covering, one exception being 
the substitution of fabric for sheet 
steel above the belt molding. Steg} 
body panels, backed with insulation, 
are employed below the molding 
line. The roof also is steel. 

In fabricating the all-steel chassis, 
two twin back linear rails of new 
design are anchored to six Z-rajj 
cross members having electrically 
welded dual dovetail laps at the 
points of intersection. Chrome. 
molybdenum steel springs are sus. 
pended in rubber. Body side sills 
are of Z-type and become an integ. 
ral part of construction, electrically 
welded, after assembly. Body pil. 
lars, extending completely over the 
roof, are rectangular box tubing of 
special design. Steel body panels 
are welded to the outside of the pil. 
lars, while the interior wall panel. 
ing snaps into place. 

Steel also finds application in the 
Edwards trailer interior. Cabinets 
containing a stove, sink and ice 
box are of steel as also is a combin- 
ation writing desx and chiffonier 
dresser. 

The tendency toward increased 
use of steel is apparent among 
house trailers of other manufactur. 
ers. To a certain extent this is a 
natural accompaniment to the em.- 
phasis which automotive interests 
have placed upon all-steel bodies. 
The trailer builder, however, has a 
special problem in his attempts to 
hold down the weight of the coach 
and at the same time make it sub- 
stantial and long-lived. 

Unlike the automobile, the trailer 
does not have the moving parts 
which wear out and make replace. 
ment necessary within a few years. 
Sturdy construction, which will re. 
sist the shocks of travel, conse- 
quently is necessary, and in this 
regard steel can play an important 
part. 

Since the cost of towing a trailer 
increases with its weight, wood was 
used liberally in building the early 
models. Also, many of these were 
hand-made, built without facilities 
required for steel fabrication. That 
substitution of steel for many wood 
and fabric parts does not add sub- 
stantially to the total weight of the 


HE trailer industry prob- 
ably will consume 50,000 
tons of steel next year. Here 


is a group of 20 models, with 

all-steel bodies, on the assem- 

bly line at the Covered Wagon 
Co., Mt. Mich. 
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trailer, however, is indicated by the 
new models of the Covered Wagon 
Co. Compared with its predeces- 
sors, the 1937 models of this com- 
pany weigh only about 100 pounds 
additional. 

How much of a steel market is be- 
ing opened by the startling growth 
of this industry? There is no ques- 
tion that house trailer building has 
emerged from the back yard and 
has taken its place among the mass 
production industries, but whether 
its growth will attain the propor- 
tions made by some forecasters is 
a question that time alone will an- 
swer. 

The principal conclusion to be 
drawn from the many figures quot- 
ed this year regarding house trailer 
production and use is that much 
misinformation has been distribut- 
ed. Some _ supposed _ authorities 
state that there are as many as 600 
to 700 manufacturers of house trail- 
ers in the United States; others es- 
timate the number as only around 
200. The latter figure probably is 
closer than the larger total to the 
actual number of builders who have 
produced as many as one trailer 
monthly this year. 

As in the case of most booming 
industries, companies have been at- 
tracted to the field rapidly, but 
many do not have the facilities or 
finances necessary to obtain heavy 
production. A large proportion of 
the output of the smaller builders 
has been hand-made. Now with ef- 
ficient plants having larger capacity 
being established, competition is 
expected to become keener and the 
number of manufacturers to de- 
cline, since hand methods cannot 
compete in both quality and cost 
with mass-production practice. 

Figures on the number of trail- 
ers in operation are none too reli- 
able, and frequently exaggerated. 
Last year there were 733,414 trail- 
ers of all types registered, and the 
larger proportion of these were 
commercial units. Exactly how 
many is not known because there is 
no distinction in the registration. 
Probably not more than 150,000 
were of the tourist type. 

One recent survey estimates that 
the number of house trailers in- 
creased from 100,000 in 1935 to 


ONSIDERABLE - steel ts 

used inside the trailer for 
the built-in sinks, tce boxes, 
stoves, water tanks, beds, cup- 
boards and other fittings, as 
shown in this view looking 
rearward in a deluxe model 
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more than 300,000 this year. The 
indicated gain of 200,000, however, 
is far in excess of actual output of 
the leading builders. Covered Wag- 
on Co. heads the list this year, well 
ahead of its nearest competitor, 
with a production of 9000 units dur- 
ing the first nine months. Output 
of all factory builders in 1936 will 
do well to exceed 25,000 trailers. 

The important feature of the 
business this year is that builders 
have been able to satisfy only a 
fraction of the actual demand and 
that steps have been and are being 
taken to enlarge 1937 capacity ma- 
terially. Covered Wagon Co., for 
instance, which built only 1134 
trailers in 1935, expects to turn out 
20,000 to 25,000 units next year, esti- 
mating a potential market in the 
United States for 250,000 trailer 
coaches. Silver Dome Inc., Detroit, 
second leading interest, quadrupled 
its capacity this year but found ad- 
ditional expansion necessary to ac- 
commodate its projected 1937 out- 
put. 


Is Market Overestimated? 


A ten-fold gain in sales in 1937 
would be spectacular enough, yet 
one observer recently predicted a 
production of 700,009 trailers next 
year. It is highly questionable 
whether the industry at present is 
physically capable of attaining such 
an output even in the event that 
many coaches could be marketed. 

In view of the recent heavy but 
unsatisfied demand for trailers, 
however, it seems logical to expect 
that trailer manufacturing eventu- 
ally will attain a growth undreamed 
of only a few years ago. If the pre- 
diction of Roger W. Babson that 
“half the population will be living 
in trailers in 20 years” is to be real- 

























ized, it would be necessary to build 
about 1,500,000 trailers annually be- 
tween now and 1956. 

Assuming the more conservative 
outlook of a 1937 production of 250,- 
000 units, the probable steel con- 
sumption is impressive. In addi- 
tion to the steel requirements for 
construction of the trailers, a siz- 
able quantity is required for vari 
ous fittings, such as beds, stoves, 
sinks, ice boxes, water tanks, and 
the like. That the trailer industry 
will account for the consumption of 
at least 50,000 tons of steel next 
year seems likely. Prospects for 
future years appear even more 
promising. 


Electric Steel Plant 
Started in Los Angeles 


An electric furnace steel plant has 
been started on a site south of the 
Pacific Electric station at Watts, in 
the Los Angeles metropolitan dis- 
trict by California Electric Steel 
Mills Ine. The plant, it is reported, 
will cost $200,000, including site, and 
employ 75 men. 

The plant will be under manage- 
ment of A. C. Denman, formerly 
president and general manager of 
the Southern California Iron & Stee] 
Co., which was acquired Jan. 1, 1930, 
by the Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
With him are Seymour Swarts, 
formerly general manager of the 
Federated Metals Co.; Frank Ander- 
son, formerly of the Llewellyn Iron 
Works, Los Angeles, and now presi- 
dent of the Atlas Brass Co.; John C. 
Denman and O. T. Johnson II. 

The company will manufacture 
electrical steel and rolled products. 




















| Men of Industry 


H. BURNETT, superintend 
ent of Clairton division 
blast furnaces of Carnegie- 


Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, has 
been transferred to the Ohio works 
as assistant superintendent. He is 
succeeded at Clairton by William 
Stewart, formerly assistant super- 
intendent of the Edgar Thomson 
blast furnaces. T. G. Ayres, assistant 
superintendent of the Isabella blast 
furnaces, has been transferred to 
assistant superintendent of the Ed- 
gar Thomson furnaces. 

Carnegie-Illinois also announces 
the following changes in its open- 
hearth personnel: R. Urquhart, su- 
perintendent of open hearth No. 3 at 
the Homestead works, has_ been 
made assistant superintendent of 
the entire open-hearth organization 
at the Homestead division. F. R. 
Smith, superintendent of the Clair- 
ton open-hearth department, has 
been transferred to the position va- 
cated by Mr. Urquhart, while W. F. 
Davis, assistant superintendent of 
the open-hearth division at Clair- 
ton, will succeed to Mr. Smith’s 
former position. 

o SJ . 

William C. Heath, president and 
general manager of the A. O. Smith 
Corp., Milwaukee, has been elected a 
trustee of Beloit (Wis.) college. 

7 ¢ . 

Sam F. Keener, president, Salem 
Engineering Co., Salem, O., sailed 
for Europe Oct. 24. He plans to visit 
England, France and Germany. 

 ¢ ¢ 

Aldus C. Higgins, president and 
general manager of the Norton Co., 
Worcester, Mass., has returned from 
a business trip abroad, where he 
visited London and Paris. 

oo, 

William M. Akin, assistant to the 
president, Laclede Steel Co., St. 
Louis, has been elected a vice presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding the 
late Joseph W. Louis. 

o . Sf 

Edward W. Hill, superintendent of 
No. 4 open hearth at the Homestead, 
Pa., works of Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., and widely known in steel 
operating circles, resigned Nov. 1. 

7 ° ° 

B. E. Sivyer Jr. has been appoint- 
ed branch manager of the San 
Francisco office of the Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee, succeeding the late 
G. E. Taylor. 

* ° SJ 

C. M. Allen, staff supervisor of 
safety and training, American Roll- 
ing Mill Co., Middletown, O., has 
been elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Safe- 
ty council, Chicago. Mr. Allen now 
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holds three offices in the National] 
council: Chairman of the metals 
section, one of the 136 directors, and 
an executive committeeman. 
¢ ° o 
John T. Brown, works manager of 
the Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company. He has been associated 
with Chain Belt since graduation 
from Yale university in 1925. 
© ° ° 
Maurice McCarthy has been ap- 
pointed district manager at Cincin- 
nati for the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., New York. He formerly was 
identified with the Cleveland office 
of the company. 
> ¢ 7 
A. R. O’Neal has been named dis- 
trict manager of the new district 
office at Charleston, W. Va., of the 
Linde Air Products Co., unit of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York. He assumed his new 
duties Oct. 5. 
+ « ¢ 
Charles F. Kettering, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research, General 
Motors Corp., has been elected a di- 
rector of National Cash Register Co., 
Dayton, O., filling the vacancy 
caused by the death of John C. Has- 
well. 
ip ° € 
J. S. Gorman has been elected 
vice president in charge of sales of 
the Signode Steel Strapping Co., 
Chicago, maker of tensional steel 
strapping. Mr. Gorman has been 
directing the sales of this company 


for the past five years. 
« 


+ 0 

Ray H. McMaster, formerly iden- 
tified with the Sauereisen Cements 
Co., Etna, Pa., is now connected with 
the Hewitt Rubber Co., Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago Belting Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district in sales promo- 
tion work. 

. ° € 

George B. Magrane has_ been 
elected vice president in charge of 
manufacturing of the Oak Screw 
Prodricts Co., Hillsdale, Mich. He 
also Fas been named to the board of 
directors of the company. Mr. Ma- 
grane formerly had been associated 
with the Chrysler Corp. 

. 7 * 

W. W. Williams, formerly general 
sales manager, Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has 
been elected general manager of the 
company. T. F. Thornton, former- 
ly sales manager of the Detroit dis- 
trict, has been named general sales 
manager. 

* o o 
Louis Kuehn, president, and A. J. 


Luedke, secretary-treasurer, Milcor 


Steel Co., Milwaukee, have been 


elected to the board of directors of 
the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, which 


acquired Milcor last July. 
+ * o 


Paul J. Galbreath has become as. 


sociated with the Marr-Galbreath 
Machinery Co., Pittsburgh. Mr 
Galbreath, son of M. D. Galbreath, 
treasurer of the company, was grad. 
uated from Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in June of this year. He 
is a member of the American Socie. 
ty of Mechanical Engineers. 
¢ ¢ Sl 
William Rowe, heating and venti. 
lating engineer, and former chief 
engineer for the American Blower 
Corp., has been added to the staff 
of the Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
in charge of fan engineering and the 
application of fans to the complete 
line of Trane heating and cooling 
products. 
¢ ¢ 
John W. White, formerly man. 
aging director of the Cia. Westing- 
house Electric Internacional, S. A, 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires, 
Argentine, has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Co. Mr. 
White will make his headquarters at 
150 Broadway, New York. 
7 ° ¢ 
Woods Sanford has resigned as 
advertising manager of tne Har. 
nischfeger Corp., Milwaukee to join 
the sales force of the Chain Belt 
Co., Milwaukee. He is succeeded by 
Edward Slackford, formerly with 
the Marion Steam Shovel Co., Ma- 
rion, O., and more recently engaged 


in industrial advertising agency 
work. 

° ° ¢ 
Frederick Salditt, export man. 


ager of the Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee, has been elected a vice 
president of the firm. Mr. Salditt 
entered Harnischfeger works as a 
shop clerk in 1923, and worked 
through various departments until] 
he became head of the export de. 
partment two and a half years ago. 
> » » 

Stanwood W. Sparrow has been 
appointed research engineer for 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
succeeding William S. James, who 
was recently made chief engineer. 
Mr. Sparrow went with Studebaker 
in 1926 from the bureau of stand: 
ards, Washington, where he _ had 
been in charge of the automotive 
power plant section. 

7 + ¢ 

J. S. Allison Jr. has been named 
Chicago district manager of the re 
fractories sales department of the 
Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa. He will be assisted by 
H. J. Shaner and R. M. Onan, who 
have been handling the sale of re 
fractories in the Chicago district 
for several years. Mr. Allison was 
formerly manager of the high tem: 
perature insulation department, 
building products division of Arm: 
strong Cork Products Co. 
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Died: 


J. H. HARTSUFF, general su- 


perintendent of the Edgar 


Thomson works of the former Car- 
negie Steel Co. from 1920 to 1933, 
and a director of Carnegie until his 
retirement in 1933, at New Castle, 
Pa., Nov. 5. He had a 49-year con- 
tinuous record of employ with Car- 
negie and its predecessors. 
7 . ¢ 

Andrew A. MacLean, 55, president, 
Fisher Brass Co., Marysville, O., 
in that city, Nov. 1. 

7 ° e 

Fred N. Raymond, 57, president, 
Hillside Tool & Die Co. for 17 years, 
in Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 2. 

- ° . 

Grover H. Schatz, 48, president, 
Waterbury Steel Ball Co., Water- 
bury, Conn., and vice president and 
secretary of Schatz Mfg. Co., and 


the Federal Bearings Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in Poughkeepsie, 
Nov. 2. 
. ° + 
Conrad Trimborn, 70, founder and 
president-treasurer, Milwaukee 
Bridge Co., Milwaukee, in that city, 
Oct. 30. 
© ° o 
Martin E. McKee, 72, retired dis- 
trict manager of the Republic Steel 
Corp., at his home in Cincinnati, 
Nov. 4. 
. ° o 
Grant McCargo, 72, president of 
the Pittsburgh Taximeter Co., San 
Toy Mining Co., Steelworkers Land 
Co., and in 1893 founder of the 
Pennsylvania Lubricating Co., at 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 1. 
7 ° ° 
Stephen R. Coleman, 85, for many 
years manager of the land depart- 
ment of Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
now Republic Steel Corp., in Birm 


ingham, Ala., Oct. 30. He retired 
several years ago. 
+ S SJ 

P. William Mathews, 69, president, 
Mathews Plumbing & Heating Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., in that city, 
Oct. 26. 

* ° . 

Harry S. Bramen, 55, retired gen 
eral superintendent of blast fur- 
naces and steelworks, at the Camp- 
bell plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., in Poland, O., Oct. 28 

e ¢ . 

Jacob E. Pugh, retired general su- 
perintendent of the merchant mill 
of the Minnequa plant, Pueblo, Colo., 
of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
in that city, recently. 

HERG O 

T. J. Brown, who retired a year 
ago after 35 years as superintend- 
ent of rolling mills of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver and 
Pueblo, Colo., in Pueblo, recently. 


Atlantic Steel Cradle of Many Top Executives 





INE men who rose to positions 

of prominence have not been 

forgotten by their former as- 
sociates in Atlantic Steel Co., At 
lanta, Ga. 

They are honored in a gallery of 
photographs which proves that At 
lantic has been the training ground 
for a considerable number of the 
iron and steel industry’s leaders, 
even though it is a small company, 
as tonnage goes. 

Hanging on a wall of the office of 
Charles F. Stone, president of At- 
lantic, are the pictures of these 
former employes and officers who 
since have gone to higher positions. 

As shown in the cut above, they 
are, reading from left to right, bot 
tom row: 


Thomas K. Glenn, formerly president 
but now chairman of Atlantic; a former 
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member of the board of directors of the 
American Iron and Steel institute; now 
president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, Atlanta. 

Charles H. Elliott, district manager 
Republic Steel Corp., who served Atlantic 
as open-hearth superintendent. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman and presi 


dent, Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 
who once was general superintendent of 
Atlantic. 


J. Z. Collier, former assistant general 
manager of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, who served Atlantic 
as mechanical superintendent 

Robert Gregg, former president of At 
lantic, now vice president of United 
States Steel Corp., New York 


Top row, reading from left to 


right: 

Carl C. Brown, general manager of 
sales, Gulf States Steel Co., Birminghan 
Ala., who was a member of Atlantic’s 
traffic department. 

George W. Connors, secretary, and one 
of the organizers of Atlantic in 1901 








who is now president of Connors Steel 
Co., Birmingham. 

Carl I. Collins, manager of American 
Steel & Wire Co. in the Worcester, Mass., 
district, who was a member of Atlantic’s 
engineering department 

Robert M. Keeney, who was president 
of Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. until his 
death a few years ago. Mr. Keeney had 
been with Atlantic as open-hearth super- 
intendent 


Others whose photographs do not 
appear in the above group include 
Arthur Taylor, now with the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, who 
was formerly open-hearth superin 
tendent for Atlantic, and Arthur B 
Haswell, now assistant to vice presi 
dent in engineering and construc- 
tion, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham. He formerly 
was in Atlantic’s engineering de 
partment 
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DETROIT 

HERE was an air of finality in 

T detroit last week. With the elec- 

tion over and all the new cars 

now on open display, the two big 

events anticipated for more than 

ten months had at last reached ful- 
filment. 

Now, it is beyond question that all 
of the 1937 automobiles have four 
wheels and that a president has 
been chosen for the next four years. 
From all outward appearances, the 
automobile industry took the elec- 
tion in full stride and a few days 
later appeared to be almost indiffer- 
ent to the outcome. 

Next on the calendar are the an- 
nual automobile shows. For ninety- 
nine people out of every hundred 
this week will be the first time that 
1937 models stand revealed. 

True, some of the early birds in 
motordom have had their cars on 
the streets for a month and their 
plants are choked with orders. Yet 
for most automobile manufacturers, 
the shows are conceded as the final 
proving ground. 


Production on Way Up 


At this focal point, automobile 
executives are planning runs some- 
thing to this effect: Starting from 
the assumption that all 1937 models 
will sell proportionately as well as 
the Packards, Studebakers' and 
Buicks, those cars already out a 
month or more, production sched- 
ules should begin to climb rapidly 
in November. 

Before another week has passed 
assemblies will have reached 100,- 
000-units per week. Production 
schedules for December doubtless 
will exceed November. In brief, this 
month and next may well account 
for turning out 750,000 automobiles. 

Once Ford is in full swing, and 
this is more than imminent, the as- 
sembly curve will make rapid ad- 
vances. Viewing the industry’s pro- 
duction as a whole, the fourth quar- 
ter started like a lamb, due to Ford’s 
delay of almost a month in getting 
into new model production, but it 
bids fair to close like a lion. 

Beyond that, the industry wouldn't 
relish another February such as 
they experienced this year. Memory 
recalls that old man winter took a 
hand and tied up retail sales then, 
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much to the discomfiture of motor 


plants’ cost sheets. 

But barring the weather, it is 
cheering to record that this industry 
now appraises the next 60 to 90 days 
optimistically and for a progressive 
expansion in assemblies and sales. 

For the fact that Ford had been 
more successful at concealing its 
hand on 1937 plans than many of its 
competitors, last Saturday after- 
noon’s story detailing the new V-8’s 
for the coming season took proce- 
dence over many a piece of automo- 
bile news now current. 

In a sense greater than most 
people realize, the seclusion aspect 
to Ford’s 1937 plans was not pre- 
meditated. True, the usual precau- 
tions were taken about publicity get 
ting out on coming models, but 
much this year was accident that 
the automobile industry came right 
up to the deadline, so to speak, 
without being sure of many Ford ’37 
details. 

To put the matter another way, 
Henry Ford’s own personal slant on 
what the American public wanted 
played a dominant role in what 
changes were made over the 1936 
model. Consequently, a number of 
engineering choices were kept dang- 
ling right up to a few weeks ago. 

The matter of the small 60-horse 
power motor which Ford is making 
optional on six of its body styles the 
coming year serves the point well. A 
trimmed-down Ford eight first came 
to the attention of the motor world 
last April when a number of small 
motor blocks were run through at 
Dearborn, to all intents and pur 
poses on a production schedule. 


Ford Offers Two Motors 


Then activity ceased for a time, 
but through the intervening six 
months, by fits and spells, the sub- 
ject was picked up again, only to 
be repeatedly shelved. At last, 
Henry Ford himself seemed con- 
vinced that a broad market existed 
for a car giving the maximum in 
economy, the executive o. k. was 
then initialed, and now Ford for the 
first time since 1930 is producing two 
types of motors. 

The subject of brakes for the V-8 
was another illustrated case. For 
the past summer and fall there 
were just as many supporting facts 





that hydraulics would be adopted as 
there was proof that mechanical 
brakes would carry over. 

Take the case of a leading parts- 
maker who works closely with Ford. 
Some time ago, in fact early last 
spring, the company spent around 
$500,000 for new plant and equip- 
ment on the assurance from Ford 
that it would share in supplying 
brake requirements. 

But one of the first stipulations 
issued by Ford headquarters was to 
the effect that this particular parts 
maker should develop six different 
designs of brakes for a car in the 
low-price field such as Ford would 
bring out. Various interpretations on 
cable-controlled, rod-controlled, pow- 
er-vacuum and hydraulic brakes 
were all to be engineered and per- 
fected before any production orders 
were issued. 


Brake Decision Delayed 


So much was aone, with the re- 
sult that the company in question 
went to considerable expense on the 
job. Jt must have been dismayed to 
come up to as late as two weeks ago 
last Wednesday and find the deci- 
sion still on the boards at Ford to 
carry over the same type of mechan- 
ical brake as was on the 1936 
models. 

In that brief interim, though, as 
the American public now knows, 
Ford switched to a cable and 
conduit controlled, self-energizing 
brake, and so equips its 1937 jobs. 

On the subject of Ford’s 1937 
models some comment is arising 
from the “companion motor’ idea. 
It runs this way: That the spread- 
ing out Ford now has gone to in 
making six of its 11 body styles 
available with an 85-horsepower mo- 
tor and the other five bodies avail- 
able only with the small 60-horse- 
power motor may have been a broad 
company policy move. 

But instead of in 1936, this innova- 
tion might have been smarter in the 
depression days of 1931 and 1932. 
Then, people were really interested 
in cheap transportation. Today with 
incomes rising, they seem more in- 
terested in the middle-price car 
bracket. Ask such makers as Buick 
if they aren't. 

Of course, the latest Ford move to 
drop a car purely designed for 
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economy into the market narrows 
still further the price gaps left un- 
covered by the V-8, the Lincoln 
Zephyr and the Lincoln. Further- 
more, there still is to some extent, 
and probably always will be, a large 
market down where Willys-Overland 
and the Ford “60” soon will be com- 
peting. 

Speaking of Willys, next week at 
the shows it will be ready to spring 
its new series. Only two body styles 
will be offered, a coupe and a two- 
door sedan, at a price somewhere 
close to $400, f.o.b. Toledo, O. 

The new Willys management, 
headed by Ward M. Canady, chair- 
man, seems to have shrewdly sized 
up the situation, starting from the 
premise that because about 90 per 
cent of the population receives less 
than $150 per month, they can sell 
a new Willys at $7 a month less on 
payments and from $3 to $6 a month 
less on Operating cost. 

Some 900 dealers already are 
signed up by the only Toledo maker 
of motor cars and an appeal will be 
made to used car dealers, interests 
with small capital desiring to enter 
automobile retailing, and to dealers 
already in the high-price car busi- 
ness, as likely Willys sales outlets. 

Late last week Willys began as- 
sembling cars after having had sub- 
assembly operations going for the 
preceding three to four weeks. It 
also sold its old Elyria, O., plant for 
$100,000 to the Bender Body Co., 
Cleveland, who after spending an- 
other $100,000 for alterations, will 
begin making trailers. 


Tool Trade-Ins Revived 


To bring out its new model, Ford 
has been retooling sporadically for 
a number of months, especially for 
the small motor. The standard V-8 
of 85 horsepower experienced little 
retooling on the line, but typical of 
Dearborn’s participation in machine 
and equipment purchases, single 
units were, and still are, constantly 
being bought. This policy seems in 
direct contrast to other plants where 
large inclusive buying programs 
come out at one time on machine 
tools. 

In replacing used machine tools in 
both its apprentice shops and tool 
rooms, Ford has recently revived a 
policy requiring the seller of the 
new machine to take back the ma- 
chine tool being replaced, as a trade- 
in. So far this policy has not applied 
on new production equipment. 

Once in a while this policy of trad- 
ing in old machine tools on new ones 
has its kick-back. There is the inter- 
esting case at Ford now that had its 
inception a number of years ago 
when an old lathe was replaced by 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—vU. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 








1934 1935 1936 

Jan. .. 155,666 289,728 364,004 
Feb, ..... 230,256 332,231 287,606 
Mar. 338,434 425,913 420,971 
Apr. . 852,975 452,936 502,775 
May .... 330,455 361,107 460,565 
June . 306,477 356,340 452,955 
July .... 264,933 332,109 440,999 
Aug. . 234,811 237,400 271,291 
Sept. .... 170,007 87,540 135,130 
9 mo. . 2,384,014 2,875,304 3,336,296 
Oct. . 131,991 272,043 

Nov. 83,482 395,059 

Dec. . 153,624 404,528 

Year .. 2,753,111 3,946,934 


Estimated by Cram’s Reports 
Week ended: 


EE oe ee oo ot a eign 48,195 
Oct. 24 . 59,740 
Oct. 31 66,985 
| A ees ore sen eee ee 84,305 








a modern machine tool. It just so 
happened that the old machine was 
one of Henry Ford’s original pieces 
of equipment and that he had had it 
since 1906 or thereabouts. 

But it was traded in and got out 
of the plant unnoticed. Recently the 
Ford hobby of collecting the quaint 
and superannuated recalled _ this 
particular lathe. Since the company 
had traded it in it had passed 
through a number of dealers’ hands 
and at last was found in a naval air- 
craft shop in Illinois. No amount of 
offers could unravel government red 
tape so that the Dearborn museum 
could be embellished. 

Hudson, cheered by the public’s 
attitude on its new models, has two 
assembly lines working that turned 
out better than 3000 models last 
week, or at an average of 600 a day. 
On the Terraplane, Hudson has add- 
ed five commercial models for 1937. 
They are a %-ton panel, a %-ton 
pickup, utility coach, utility coupe 
pickup and a station wagon. 

The story is making the rounds in 
automobile circles that up at Pon.- 
tiac, President Klinger is satisfied 
for the first time since he took over 
the reins. On the score that Pontiac 
now makes most of its own cast- 
ings, its axles and other parts, Pon- 
tiac is more self-contained than in 
its history and should have a 
smoother production gait in 1937. 

Buick, fairly exuding prosperity 
these days, last week had a schedule 
of 27,326 cars down for December 
and was busy working down the No- 
vember quota of 25,434 models. One 
day last week it made as high as 
1010 cars between Flint and the new 





Federal Motors plant in California 
It claims to have orders for over 40. 
000 cars on hand. 

It’s pretty much the same story as 
a week ago at Packard, where as. 
semblies clipped off over 2600 jobs 
for the week and still had not 
caught up with unfilled orders. 

Olds is said to have had some dif. 
ficulty recently with machining mo. 
tor blocks but is working out of the 
difficulty and last week bettered 
1500 assemblies in five days. Pontiac 
made slightly more than 3600 jobs 
last week; Cadillac-LaSalle, about 
625 units. 

“Look ahead, plan ahead and keep 
ahead in 1937” is the slogan Chevro- 
let has vroadcast to its dealers, as 
it looks somewhat apprehensively 
on the two Ford entries spread. 
eagling the low-priced field and 
realizes the 1937 race shapes up as a 
tight contest. 

Last week Chevrolet’s assemblies 
were up a shade to 19,000-odd cars 
for the week, as most of the trouble 
at Flint over fender breakage 
cleared up. The 20,000-unit week is 
the early goal of Chevrolet and 
should be realized soon. 

At Dearborn, assemblies by com- 
parison were not yet up to either 
Chevrolet or Plymouth. The Ford 
figure for the week now closed was 
about 5000 jobs, but close observers 
say it can be readily doubled and 
even trebled from that figure even 
in a week’s time. In fact, Dearborn 
has about completed another steel 
and materials purchase for another 
100,000 jobs. 


Plymouth Assemblies High 


Plymouth’s assembly picture 
shows 11,700 to 12,000 models com- 
ing out weekly, followed by Dodge 
at 7000 for the week, Chrysler at 
2100 units and DeSoto trailing for 
Chrysler Corp. at 1600 models. 

Chrysler Corp. seems to have 
struck on a euphonious name for its 
new Royal line which is to be the 
lowest-priced series under the Chrys: 
ler name, but few seem to remem- 
ber that Reo, before it dropped out 
of the passenger car business a few 
months ago, had a “Royale” series. 
The same tag, but with a final “e.” 

One of the body shops_ has 
been experimenting with 1/58,000th 
needle holes for sewing canvas and 
rubber in convertible model tops, 
instead of the former specification 
of needle holes 1/50,000th.... 
Fisher has been scheduling some 
operations at the new Grand Rapids 
plant, but mainly on small stamp- 
ings only .... The die makers feel 
there will be another wave of new 
business for them in spares and re 
placements when shows are over. 
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OIL SEALS 


as necessary on 


as on Automobiles 
Rolling Mills 
Tractors 


and Machine Tools 
































D On Baine 


there is no danger of oil leakage from the gear box to 


Greater user satisfaction is the principle that domi- 
nates both the engineering and the manufacturing de- 


partments of Hurley Machine Co., makers of Thor 
Reaseelt eavigment soil clothes or to mar the floor where the machine is used. 
Ths ese of “Peroct” Ol Retoiners to odequaiely protect Engineering of this sort is the most effective way to build 


, : ; : , and hold good will. It applies just as well to machines 
bearings is one of the important features of this policy. good wi PP | 

These Oil Seals are used for two excellent reasons. First, 
bearings and gears with this protection will give many 


times the length of service normally expected. Second, Write for information on “Perfect” Oil Retainers. 


used in the home as it does to production machinery 


in the plant. 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1308 ELSTON AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
57 Years Manufacturing Quality Mechanical Leather Goods Exclusively 
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lron, Steel Imports 


Down in September 


MPORTS of steel and iron prod- 

ucts into the United States show 
decreasing volume, with 59,993 gross 
tons entering in September, com- 
pared with 60,697 tons in August, ac- 
cording to the metals and minerals 
division of the department of com- 
merce. With 8932 tons of scrap im- 
ported in September and 12,518 tons 
in August ~— of manufactured 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED STATES 
IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


1936 1935 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 

















Jan. 50.489 241,564 22,695 262,740 
Feb. 43,358 213,802 28,905 228,657 
March 56.720 264,337 21,470 323,017 
April 49,621 301,987 28,866 205,341 
May 59,391 314,950 47,719 286,599 
June 59.910 294,951 33,208 286,333 
July 47.940 296,738 31,894 296,782 
Aug. 60.697 295,341 32,312 247,212 
Sept. 59,993 236,784 53,158 244,367 
9 mo. 487,775 2,458,536 300,227 2,381,146 
Oct. patouca tse 59,473 238,350 
Nov. . ; 56,637 204,838 
Dec. ¥ , 53,678 239,269 
Total 470,015 3,063,605 


steel and iron products in the two 
months are fairly close at 51,061 
tons for September, and 48,179 tons 
in August. 

In addition to this decline of 3586 
tons in scrap, imports of shapes 
dropped 2053 tons, nails and tacks 


ORIGIN OF SEPTEMBER IMPORTS 
Gross Tons 


Man-_ Ferro- 
Iron Pig ganese man- 
ore iron ore ganese 
Mexico 915 
Sweden 20,573 55 
United Kingd. 127 220 
Canada 31,794 201 
Cuha 55,500 
Chile 131,650 
Australia 7,001 
Newf'ndland. 11,300 
Germany 250 
Netherlands 4,053 641 
Norwav 1 1,721 
Soviet Russia 
in Europe 4,585 9,277 
Brit'sh India 5,678 5,608 
Czechoslovakia .. 37 
Brazil ; ; 973 
Gold Coast 17,378 
France ; 85 
Italy peseen ae 21 
Japan 31 
Poland 217 
Port. Africa — 62 
Total 258, 090 15,080 33,236 2,778 
Sheets, Struc- Hoops 
skelp and tural Steel and 
sawplate steel bars bands 
Belgium 1108 4,281 2,587 1,772 
France 167 937 564 214 
Germany & — 42 167 167 
Sweden 507 3 
s nited a: 14 44 
Japan 9 
Canada : 1 20 
Norway 320 
Austria 3 
Czechoslovakia .. 25 
Total 3,119 5,211 4,237 2,156 
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378 tons and hoops and bands 527 
tons. 

To offset these smaller imports 
pig iron increased 2556 tons, ferro- 
manganese 836 tons, sheets and 
skelp 1057 tons, rails and fastenings 
748 tons and pipe 2120 tons. 

For nine months of 1936 total im- 
port were 487,775 gross tons, com- 
pared with 300,227 tons for the cor- 
responding period of 1935, an in- 
crease of 62.5 per cent. 

Final figures on exports for Sep- 
tember and for nine months of 1936 
are shown below, with slight revi- 
sions from those announced by the 
metals and minerals division a 
week ago. (STEEL, Nov. 2, page 35). 
These reveal a decline in September 
from August, but a substantial in- 
crease for the nine months of 1936. 


Ship $1,800,000 Worth of 


Aluminum on Great Lakes 


Maytag Corp., Davenport, Iowa, 
manufacturer of washing machines, 
was consignee of a cargo of alum- 
inum valued at $1,800,000 to $1,- 
900,000 shipped last week on the 
Great Lakes. The steamer F. D. 
UNDERWOOD, Owned by the Great 
Lakes Transit Corp. and under char- 
ter to D. Sullivan & Co., Chicago, 
loaded 4200 tons of aluminum from 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., which is close 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Sept. Aug. Jan.thru 


Articles 1936 1936 Sept.’36 
Pig iron 15,080 12,524 137,607 
Sponge iron . 29 1,409 
Ferromanganese(1) 2,778 1,942 18,123 
Spiegeleisen ... 4,173 5,249 30,807 
Ferrochrome (2)... éi 18 21 
Ferrosilicon (3) ... 1 21 447 
Other ferroalloys (4) 100 526 
Steel ingots, blooms 10 8 79 
Billets (5) i. ‘ 82 125 615 
Concrete rein. bars 178 1,012 3,263 


Hollow bar, drill steel 253 196 1,598 


Bars, solid, hollow 4.237 3,557 28,889 
Iron slabs : : 
Iron bars ..... : 135 98 1,007 
Wire rods 1,607 1,722 14,379 
Boiler, other plate 174 150 376 
Sheets, skelp, sawpl. 3,119 2,062 17,037 
Die blocks, blanks(5) 3 42 158 
Tin plate, taggers’ 
terne plate D -avets 145 
Structural shapes 5,211 7,264 41,135 
Sheet piling : 46 81 2,197 
Rails, fastenings 1,290 542 6,237 
Cast iron pipe, ftgs. 79 59 377 
Mall. iron pipe ftgs. 37 23 130 
Welded pipe ...... 994 546 4,749 
Other pipe ... ; 5,504 3,384 19,485 
Cotton ties ; 163 601 1,629 
Hoops, bands 2156 2,683 17,755 
Barbed wire Ser 733 1,038 11,939 
Round wire . ee 449 530 3,779 
Teleg. and tel. wire 1 1 36 
Flat wire, strips .. 232 283 2,165 
Wire rope, strand. 182 171 1,802 
Other wire 346 180 1,353 
Nails, tacks, staples 1,440 1,818 17,720 
Bolts, nuts, rivets. 27 94 413 
Horse, mule shoes. 41 28 300 
Castings, forgings. 166 127 949 
Total gross tons 51,061 48,179 390,636 
Iron and steel scrap 8,932 12,518 97,139 
GRAND TOTAL. 59,993 60,697 487,775 
(1) Manganese content; (2) chrome 


content; (3) silicon content; (4) alloy 
content; (5) new classes. No compara- 
ble figures for previous yeal. 


to the Massena, N. Y., plant of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts. 
burgh. The vessel carried the alum. 
inum to Milwaukee and — 


UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF IRON 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


Gross Tons 


Sept. Aug. Jan. thry 


Articles 1936 = Sept.'36 
Pig iron .... 2 321 320 1,690 
Ferromanganese, 


spiegeleisen : 16 V4 334 
*Other ferroalloys 141 668 1,957 
Ingots, blooms, 


etc. awe Ss 1,334 1,303 13,735 
oy ee: 63 34 851 
+Bars, concrete.. 229 562 2,603 
tBars, other steel 4,011 4,169 36545 
Wire FOGS oss 1,541 2,533 27,137 
Boiler plate es 286 502 2,575 
Other pl.,notfab. 4,951 6,740 46373 
Skelp 5,781 5,675 33,237 
Iron sheets, galv. 151 211 1,212 
Steel sh., galv.. 4,211 4,072 40,484 
Steel sh., biack 10,199 7,115 99,189 


Iron sheets, black 431 738 5,600 
Strip, cold-rolled 2,108 1,338 
Strip, hot-rolled 2,834 3,566 28,359 
Tin plate, soreaneal 


tin . Zs 8,893 14,641 171,950 
Terne plate. acm 50 77 2,528 
Tanks, exc. lined 1,155 1,939 17,145 
Shapes, not fab.. 5,973 5,296 42,416 
Shapes, fab. 2,050 920 12,847 
Plates, fabricated 256 300 2,500 
Metal lath 48 40 688 
Frames, sashes. 58 39 615 
§Sheet ‘piling 204 146 1,949 
(Rails, 60 lb. and 

over 1,284 11,768 48,829 
{ Rails, under 60 Ib. 190 350 4,935 
Rail fastenings 514 1,153 5,733 
Switches, frogs, etc. 194 20 1,241 
Railroad spikes 119 318 1,813 
R. R. bolts, nuts 60 122 g 
Boiler tubes, 

seamless ; 422 765 4,574 

Do. welded 77 19 77 


Casing and oil-line 


pipe, seamless. 2,163 2,367 13,967 
1875 


Do. welded : 135 264 875 
Seamless blk. pipe, 

other than casg. 225 402 2,727 
Malleable iron 

screwed pipe ftgs. 364 232 2,516 
Cast iron do. ; 174 186 1,530 
Cast iron pres. do. 376 2,482 8,915 
Cast iron soil do. 391 878 4.°RT 
Welded steel pipe 784 942 7,923 
Welded wrought 

iron pipe 225 192 1,707 
Welded galv. steel 

pipe .. 458 472 6,478 
Welded galv “wrt. 

iron pipe 53 47 1,082 
Riveted iron, steel 

pipe and ftgs.. 76 39 787 
Iron or steel wire 2,078 1,839 18,011 
Galvanized wire. 1,857 1,425 15,518 
Barbed wire : 3,508 2,443 23,7 
Woven wire fencg. 231 133 1,8°9 

Do. screen .... 117 65 822 
Wire rope a 352 151 2,478 
Other wire mfrs. 280 444 3,5°8 
Wire nails : 642 431 5,847 
Horseshoe nails 64 77 51 
Tacks 24 34 249 
Other nails, sti ne 168 212 1,682 
Bolts, etc. 630 492 4,719 
Iron castings ... 480 651 5,383 
Steel castings .. 391 241 2,455 
Car wheels, axles’ 1,080 687 5,947 
Horseshoes, calks 40 6 112 
Iron and _ steel 

forgings, n.e. Ss. 243 175 2,901 

Total gross tons 78,673 95,692 827, 954 








Tron & steel scrap 152, 2,290 194, 600 1,589,980 
Tin plate scrap 1,589 1,082 11,773 
Waste-waste tin pl. 3,232 3,967 28,829 





Total 15 97, 7,111 199, 649 1,630,582 


GRAND TOTAL 235,784 205,341 2,458,536 


scrap 


—— 





*New class. No comparable figures for 
previous year. 

+New class. Previously included un- 
der former classification “steel bars.” 

tNew class. Includes alloy, nonalloy 
and stainless steel bars (excepting con- 
crete reinforcement bars). 

sNew class. Previously included with 
“frames and sashes.” 


{Previously shown at “50 pounds.” 
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WASHINGTON 


OW that the election is over 
N the main question is what 

the President’s course of ac- 
tion will be. Will he take the at- 
titude that he has a mandate to go 
ahead and handle things in any way 
he chooses, or will he turn to the 
right, as many predict? 

Mr. Roosevelt made few promises 
during his campaign speeches and 
the Republicans were unable to 
draw him out on some subjects. He 
made a few references to business 
and industry, but almost as many 
of his statements could be consid- 
ered favorable toward business as 
unfavorable. 


One of the interesting questions 
which will have to be answered in 
the near future is what Mr. Roose- 
velt is going to do about labor, and 
especially about some labor leaders 
with whom he apparently allied 
himself closely during the last few 
months of the campaign. Some ob- 
servers think that he will find a way 
to quiet them, but others call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Roosevelt 
hates to say “no.” 


Roper Hopes for Co-operation 


Secretary of Commerce Roper, 
discussing the results of the elec- 
tion, expressed the hope that govern- 
ment and business in the future 
would co-operate more closely. 


“Business, in light of the objec- 
tives, not only has nothing to fear 
from government, but it should be 
encouraged by the fact that it is 
through wise adjustments and the 
balancing of the segments of our 
economic and social life, better safe- 
guarded than ever before against 
cataclysms and disturbing influ- 
ences, that equitable and safe busi- 
ness relations are perpetuated,” he 
said. “The proper application of the 
fundamental principles of democ- 
racy is the best business assurance; 
it is the best guarantee of progress.” 


November 9, 1936 
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Mr. Roper again called attention 
to the work of his advisory business 
council, outlining its past accomp- 
lishments and what may be expected 
in the future. 

He also called attention to the up- 
turn in the automobile industry. Av- 
erage employment in this industry 
for the first half of this year was 
465,000, he said, compared with 221,- 
000 in the same period of 1933. The 
average weekly payrolls during the 
first half of the year were $12,600,- 
000, compared with $4,200,000 during 
the same six months of 1933. He said 
that the “present trends and condi- 
tions in the automobile industry give 
every evidence that this progress 
will continue.’ 


LICENSING SYSTEM FOR 
IMPORTS NOW IN EFFECT 


Under the new British iron and 
steel licensing system for imports, 
which went into effect on Nov. 4, the 
United States can export 651 tons 
of specified products at 20 per cent 
ad valorem, while all exports over 
that amount will be forced to pay a 
duty of 331/3 per cent ad valorem. 
The quota is based on the quantity 
of material exported by the United 
States to Great Britain in 1934. 

Certificates of quota and origin 
must be obtained before shipments 
can be made to Great Britain. The 
American Iron and Steel institute 
was asked to participate in the is- 
suance of these certificates but the 
word reaching here is that the Insti- 
tute felt that such action was out- 
side its province. Certificates will be 
issued for American shipments by 
the British board of trade or by 
British consuls. 

Tariff quotas are imposed under 
this new scheme and it tends to 
carry out, in part, the agreement 
concluded in August, 1935, between 
the British iron and steel federation 
and the continental steel cartel. 
Briefly, the system as it went into 
effect sets up a tariff quota for the 
















































specified iron and steel products, the 
quota for each supplying country to 
be 100 per cent of the corresponding 
imports in 1934. 

All imports within this quota, if 
accompanied by a quota certificate 
and a certificate of origin in the pre- 
scribed form, will be admitted at the 
reduced import duty of 20 per cent. 
All imports of the specified products 
in excess of the quota will be sub- 
ject to higher duties at the rate of 
33 1/3 per cent. 


Information received by the de- 
partment of commerce _ indicates 
that the actual procedure for ship- 
ment from the United States will be 
for the importer to first obtain a 
quota certificate from the British 
board of trade. When this is ob- 
tained, the order can be placed, and 
the exporter, before actually mak- 
ing a shipment will obtain from the 
appropriate chamber of commerce, 
or other authorized organization, a 
certificate of origin to be forwarded 
to the importer, so that on arrival 
of the shipment in the United King- 
dom the importer will be in posses- 
sion of both the necessary certifi- 
cates, the quota certificate and the 
certificate of origin, which will en- 
able him to clear the shipment at 
the lower rate of duty. 


WALSH-HEALEY RULES 
ARE AMENDED 


Steel manufacturers who are do- 
ing any government contract busi- 
ness are having their attention 
called to an amendment which has 
been made in connection with the 
keeping of employment records by 
manufacturers while working on 
contracts under the Walsh-Healey 
act. The amendment is as follows: 


“Every contractor subject to the 
provisions of the act and these reg- 
ulations shall maintain the follow- 
ing records of employment which 
shall be available for the inspec- 
tion and transcription of authorized 
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representatives of the secretary of 
labor: 

“(a) Name, address, sex and oc- 
cupation of eagéh employe covered 
by the contract stipulations. 

“(b) Date of birth of each such 
employe under 21 years of age. 

“(c) Wage and hour records for 
each such employe including the 
rate of wages and the amount paid 
each pay period, the hours worked 
each day and each week, and the 
period during which each such em- 
ploye was engaged on a government 
contract with the number of such 
contract. Compliance with this sub- 
section shall be deemed complete 
if wage and hour records of all 
employes in the plant are main- 
tained during the period between 
the award of any government con- 
tract and the date of delivery of 
the materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment; provided, that where no 
separate records for employes en- 
gaged on government contract are 
maintained, it shall be presumed 
that all employes in the plant, from 
the date of award of any such con- 
tract until the date of delivery of 
the materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment, were engaged on such 
government contract. 

“Such records shall be kept on 
file for at least one year after the 
termination of the contract.” 

Apropos of this whole situation, 
mention was made in these columns 
last week that the government had 
received bids for only part of an 
order for trucks. The government 
rejected the bids received for less 
than $10,000 and has now adver- 
tised and received bids for 28 trucks. 
Only two bids were received for the 
whole number of trucks. There is 
every indication that government 
departments will not receive any 
bids for only part of an order on 
the ground that that would be get- 
ting around the law. 

It is believed here that since the 
election is over the labor depart- 
ment will get down to more serious 
business in putting into effect the 
Walsh-Healey law. However, while 
it is known that amendments will 
be offered at the coming session of 
congress, the suggestion has been 
made that there will be no action 
by congress because not enough 
time has elapsed to ascertain the 
effect of the law. 

This same idea is being expressed 
in connection with the Robinson- 
Patman law. Mr. Patman has pre- 
pared amendments, but congress 
may feel that it would like to see 
how the act is going to work be- 
fore amending it. 


VALVE MAKERS NAMED IN 
PRICE FIXING COMPLAINT 


Thirty-four corporations and their 
officers, comprising most of the na- 
tion’s manufacturers of water gate 
valves, hydrants, fittings and sim- 
ilar articles, have been named in a 
complaint by the federal trade com- 
mission in connection with alleged 
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uniform prices. The commission 
said the corporations are members 
of the water works valve and hyd- 
rant group of the Valve and Fittings 
institute, New York, which with its 
governing committee and its officers 
also is named a _ respondent. 


The complaint alleges that in De- 
cember, 1933, the respondents en- 
tered into price fixing combination, 
dividing the United States into zones 
where uniform discounts and en- 
hanced uniform prices were main- 
tained. 

The commission allowed the re- 
spondents until Dec. 4 to show cause 
why they should not be ordered to 
cease and desist from the practices 
alleged in the complaint to be in 
violation of Section 5 of the fed- 
eral trade commission act. 


HULL HOPES FOR END OF 
U. S.AUSTRALIA TROUBLES 


Effort is being made by the state 
department to straighten out trade 
difficulties which have existed for 
some months between the United 
States and Australia. 

Secretary of State Hull last week 
sent a message to the Australian 
government expressing the hope 
that favorable prospects for the fi- 
nancial and economic stability of 
that country would impel it to 
abandon the practices which the 
United States government regards 
as discriminatory. 

Australia last May invoked a 
series of prohibitions on American 
goods imported into that country, 
which both increased tariff rates 
and actually prohibited imports 
from the United States. This was 
done on the ground that the heavy 
favorable trade balance that the 
United States had in the trade with 
Australia was one of the factors 
in the threat on the financial sit- 
uation there. At the time the ac- 
tion was taken the United States 
retaliated by removing Australia 
from the list of the nations getting 
most favored treatment. 


AMERICAN MACHINE TOOLS 
GAIN IN BRITISH MARKET 


American machine tools have 
made striking progress in the 
British market during the current 
year, a report to the commerce de- 
partment from Trade Commissioner 
E. B. Lawson, London, shows. 

Imports of American machine 
tools in the first nine months of 
1936 were valued at $6,880,000, com- 
pared with $3,220,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year, an in- 
crease of approximately 113 per 
cent, the report states. 

During the first nine months of 
this year, American machine tools 
accounted for 58 per cent of total 
British imports of such items, com- 
pared with 53 per cent in 1935 and 
1934; 46 per cent in 1933, and 41 per 
cent in 1932. 





Germany is the outstanding com. 
petitor of the United States in the 
British machine tool market, the re 
port shows. Imports from this 
source in the January-September 
period were valued at $3,330,000, 
compared with $1,896,000 in the cor 
responding 1935 period. 

Lathes continued to rank as the 
leading machine tool item imported 
into Great Britain from the United 
States. 


RAILROADS MAY FILE 
AMENDED APPLICATION 


In connection with the application 
by the railroads for new freight 
rates, it is reported here, but uncon. 
firmed to date, that the roads intend 
in the near future to file an amend. 
ed application. 

There is also talk here as this ig 
written that the commission wil] 
give additional time for the filing of 
briefs by shippers in opposition to 
the proposed advanced rates. All of 
the briefs on this subject were to 
have been filed with the commission 
not later than Nov. 9. 


NEW ENGLAND FIRMS SHARE 
RUSSIAN EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


New England machinery manv- 
facturers recently have received or- 
ders from Russia for more than $1, 
000,000 in equipment. Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, Conn.; Farrel- 
Birmingham Co., Ansonia, Conn.; 
and Bullard Machine Co., Bridge. 
port, Conn., are among the com- 
panies receiving the orders. The 
Hartford-Empire Co., Hartford, has 
been awarded an order for $250,000 
glassmaking machinery. 


GERMAN EXPORTS OF 
PLATES AND SHEETS INCREASE 


Germany’s export trade in steel 
plates and sheets registered a pro- 
nounced improvement in the first 
half of this year, compared with 
the corresponding period of 1935, 
according to a report from Vice 
Consul J. H. Wright, Cologne. 

Shipments abroad under _ this 
classification advanced from 225, 
884 metric tons, valued at 32,894,000 
reichsmarks ($13,150,000) in the 
January-June period of 1935 to 291,- 
566 tons, valued at 41,627,000 reichs- 
marks ($16,650,000) in the first six 
months of 1936, representing a vol- 
ume increase of 29 per cent and a 
value increase of 26 per cent. 


ALLOWS DRAWBACK 


Drawback allowance has been @n 
nounced by the treasury department 
on steel bars, skelp, pipe, sheets and 
plates manufactured by the Youngs: 
town Sheet & Tube Co. at its Brier 
Hill works and Campbell works, 
Youngstown; at its Indiana Harpor 
works, East Chicago, Ind., and its 
Evanston works, Evanston, II1., with 
the use of imported ferromanganese 
and ferromanganese manufactured 
under drawback regulations. 
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Industry Faces Difficult 


Task of Statesmanship 


discount the significance of the overwhelming 

victory of the new dealers at the polls last 
Tuesday. It was a decisive indication that a vast ma- 
jority of the people of voting age approves in gen- 
eral the new deal program and desires that it be con- 
tinued. 

That such a large number of voters have made this 
decision is proof positive that this country has been 
going through a quiet, bloodless revolution. The bal- 
ance of power has shifted from one group to another 
just as definitely as if the coup de etat had been ac- 
complished by force of arms. 

Industrial executives should mark well the fact that 
this shift is only partially political in character. One 
cannot possibly explain it adequately by merely say- 
ing that the Democrats took the play away from 
the Republicans. The outward evidence of a revo- 
lution provided by last Tuesday’s vote denotes some- 
thing much deeper and infinitely more sinister than 
simply the quadrennial political scrap between the 
major parties. 


N’ ONE but an incurable die-hard will try to 


Class Hatreds Created on Basis of Wealth 
Build Up Sinister Division of Citizens 


What we saw on election day was the initial suc- 
cess of a clever scheme to establish a class conscious- 
ness in the United States. To lay the groundwork 
for this plan it was necessary to find a convenient 
dividing line so that the public could visualize or im- 
agine that a class distinction actually existed. The 
age-old device of the “haves” and “have nots’ was 
resurrected. Repeated use of such phrases as “eco- 
nomic royalists,” “princes of privilege,” etc. helped 
tremendously to build up an effective wall of class 
prejudice and hatred. 

At the same time, favors thrown to influential and 
powerful labor union leaders, plus careful and thor- 
ough exploitation of the persons on public relief, re- 
cipients of public bonus monies and employes in pub- 
lic service, gave strength and unity to the allegedly 
“oppressed” class. 

And thus having established a synthetic distinction 
of class, it was easy for new dealers to meet criticism 
of its acts by dubbing the critics as “economic royal- 
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ists,” which automatically placed them in the con- 
demned class. Time alone will reveal the extent of 
the injury to this country caused by the cold-blooded 
crucifixion of some of its outstanding, sincere citizens 
on the cross of synthetic class hatred. 

But all of that is history. Today we are concerned 
with the present and the future. Industry, particular- 
ly, must decide upon a policy that will enable it to 
deal intelligently with the problems arising from this 
new alignment of pseudo classes. 

Citizens on relief, recipients of bonus checks, union 
labor members, public employes and other beneficiaries 
of the shift of power to the “oppressed” class will be 
more vociferous in their demands. By direct promise 
or implication they have been led to believe that they 
will be enriched far beyond the ability of the eco- 
nomic system to support the burden of their financial 
desires. 

Industrial executives, in the dual role of employers 
and taxpayers, will find it exceedingly difficult to meet 
these demands. No matter how much industry will 
be disposed to deal fairly and liberally, it is almost 
certain that exorbitant wages, impractically short 
hours, restrictive working conditions and excessive 
taxes will be demanded as a reward for aiding the 
politicians in the winning party. 


Industry’s First Task Is To Regain Confidence 
Of Employes and the Man in the Street 


Of course th? only way out for industry is to re- 
win the confidence of the public. To do this, indus- 
try must take a more realistic view of its relations 
with its employes and with the man in the street 
Industry, like successful politicians, must earn the 
good will not only of the type of people who fill in 
Literary Digest ballots but also of the men and wom 
en whose names do not appear in telephone books, or 
on the lists of registered car owners but do appear 
on the roster of registered voters and carry political 
power. 

At the same time industry will do well te muzzle 
a few of its old fogies who are addicted to saying 
publicly the wrong thing .t the wrong time, arousing 
unfriendly reactions. 

The big lesson of the election to industry is that 
it should muster immediately a higher standard of 
statesmanship. It must demolish the politically-built 
wall of class distinction. It can do it only by merit- 
ing the trust of the man in the street more effec- 
tively than the politicians can do it. This is a task 
calling for the utmdst in tact and honesty, but not 
beyond accomplishment. 
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The index charted above is based upon freight car loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies (estimated 


by Cram’s Reports) and the steelworks operating rate (estimated by STEEL). 
Steel rate 40, and car loadings, power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


follows: 


Activity Continues Upward 
Through Election Period 


USINESS records for the period immediately be- 

fore and after the national election indicate that 
industry took this important event in full stride. 
Seldom has the trend of business evidenced so little 
concern over the outcome of the nation’s poll. 

In the week ending Oct. 31, which was the last 
full week before election, industrial activity showed 
no signs of weakness or hesitancy. In fact, STEEL’S 
index for the iron, steel and metalworking industries 
gained moderately from 97.1 to 98.6. This increase 
was credited largely to another rise in automobile 
production, which more than offset a slight recession 
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1936 1935 1934 4650; 
Oct. 24 815,972 707,826 624,200 re) 
Oct. 17 826,155 732,947 640,300 = | 
Oct. 10 820,195 734.274 635,600 gee 
Oct. 3 819,126 706,877 631,300 = 
Sept 26 807,070 630,771 644,600 2550} 
Sept. 19 789,510 707,644 643,100 <q 
Sept. 12 699,859 700,357 645,900 iv a 
Sept. 5 764,680 592,786 562,700 | 500 
Aug. 29 753,742 679,861 645,800 
Aug. 22 734,973 625,774 606,917 
Aug. 15 736,497 614,005 601,788 4507. ; 
Aug. 8 728,293 583,743 602,530 ° 
Aug. 1 747,551 597,083 611,298 |__400- 








Average for 1926 equals 100, weighted as 


in freight car loadings. Steelworks operations re- 
mained steady and electric power output continued 
at a brisk pace. 


Some time must elapse before the real effect on 
industrial activity of the overwhelming vote of con- 
fidence for the new deal can be appraised accurate- 
ly. The sharp rise in the stock market and in com- 
modity prices on Wednesday probably reflected only 
the initial impulse of business sentiment. Later on 
it will be possible to study the effect of the election 
upon the authorization of long-term commitments and 
important reconstruction projects. Very likely the 
effect will be favorable. 


National City Bank of New York has _ tabulated 
the nine-months’ profits of 245 corporations, show- 
ing a total for this period in 1936 of $792,287,000 
compared with $485,098,000 
months of 1935. 


in the corresponding 
This is a gain of over 60 per cent. 
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Commercial Failures Decline 
Sharply in September 


Liabilities,Dollars 
Failures, Number (000 omitted) 


















































































1936 1935 1936 1935 
Jan. 1,077 1,146 $18,104 $14,603 
Feb. 856 956 14,089 15,217 
March 946 940 16,271 15,361 
April 830 1,083 14,157 16,529 
May 832 1,004 15,375 14,339 
June 773 944 9,177 12,918 
July 639 902 9,904 16,523 
Aug. 655 884 8,271 13,266 
Sept. 586 787 9,819 17,002 
Oct. ... 1,056 ioe 17,185 
Nov. 898 14,384 
Dec. 910 15,686 
Steelworks Operations Hold 
At 73.0 Per Cent 
1936 1935 1934 
rm 5 54.5 27.0 
RS aks ois ooo 73.0 52.5 25.5 
Oct. 17 75.0 51.0 26.5 
OE eee 75.0 52.0 25.0 
RC sa op, 4: 2690 e's 74.5 53.5 25.0 
Sept. 26 73.0 51.0 25.0 
eee 725 520 225 
BAS ssc-e-03-. GBD 54.0 20.5 
| ee 71.5 52.0 18.0 
Pere 73.0 52.5 18.5 
Sarre 72.0 52.5 20.5 
OS ae 70.5 51.0 21.5 
eee 71.5 480 275 
Aug. 1 71.5 47.0 26.5 
Bradstreet’s Price Index 
Continues Upward Trend 
1936 1935 1934 1933 
eS $10.36 $9.49 $9.01 $6.53 
Feb. 1 10.02 9.78 9.26 6.53 
MG > «ales 9.92 9.79 9.17 6.54 
Apr. 1 985 966 9.16 6.98 
May 1 9.81 9.79 9.14 8.02 
June 1 9.73 9.90 9.24 8.34 
July 1 9.85 9.84 9.32 9.01 
. ee 10.14 9.91 9.48 8.99 
. 10.19 10.00 9.45 9.05 
Oct. 1 10.27 10.17 9.27 8.84 
Nov. 1 10.28 9.29 8.81 
Dec. 1 10.40 9.49 8.83 
Iron and Steel Exports Off 
Sharply in September 
1936 a 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 50,489 241,564 22,784 262,740 
Feb. 43,358 213,802 28,905 228,537 
Mar. 56,720 264,337 21,409 323,035 
Apr. 49,621 301,987 28,866 205,336 
May 59,391 314,950 47,719 286,598 
June 59,910 294,951 33,208 286,333 
July 47,940 296,738 31,894 296,782 
Aug. 60,697 295,341 32,312 247,312 
Sept. 59,993 235,784 53,158 244,419 
Oct. 59,569 238,358 
Nov. 56,637 205,242 
Dec. 53,678 239,268 
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[_ITTLE has been published 
as yet on the*process of 
hardening steel by means of 
the oxyacetylene flame. 
While it is not a cureall 
for heat treating difficulties, 
it does provide in many cases 
an economical and simple 
means for increasing the 
hardness of steel surfaces. 
In the accompanying article, 
Dr. Slottman outlines salient 
features of the method and 
equipment involved 


Economical 


| TEEL can be hardened from the 
(cad | NS C O as-cast or as-rolled condition by 


BY DR. G. V. SLOTTMAN 


Assistant Manager, Applied Engineering Department,, 


Air Reduction Sales Co. New York 


IG. 2 (left}—Duplex head gear 


tooth hardening 
90-degree and 
nections. 
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torch with 

straight con- 
Fig. 3 (right)—Duplex 
head gear tooth hardening torch 
with straight and 90-degree 
connections 
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heating above its critical range 
and rapidly cooling, the degree of 
hardness obtainable depending on 
the steel analysis, on the tempera- 
ture to which the steel is heated and 
on the rate of cooling. 


The operation of steel hardening 
is simply one of providing a means 
for heating the steel above its crit- 
ical point and then rapidly quench- 
ing it. There is no difference in the 
hardening effect obtained, whether 
the part be heated in a furnace or 
with the oxyacetylene flame, provid: 
ed the steel has been brought to the 
same temperature, and with the 
same degree of penetration of heat 
into the interior of the object, and 
provided a consistent quenching pro- 
cedure is maintained. 


Furnace hardening of steel has 
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veen practiced for a long time, par- 
ticularly for the bulk of hardening 
of small objects which are to be 
hardened uniformly throughout 
their mass. For such purposes, fur- 
nace hardening undoubtedly is less 
expensive than hardening with the 
oxyacetylene process. However, 
there are a number of hardening op- 
erations where the pieces to be hard- 
ened are of considerable size and 
where distortion of the hardened 
piece when furnace-heated cannot 
be prevented. Numerous applica- 
tions require hardening of only a 
small portion of the total surface of 
large objects. In many instances, 
single objects are to be hardened, 
and the expense of lighting a hard- 
ening furnace is not warranted. 
The oxyacetylene process of flame 
hardening is becoming recognized 
as a simple, inexpensive method of 
solving hardening problems such as 
these, and a considerable field of ap- 
plication is developing as field expe- 
rience with oxyacetylene hardening 
is gained. 


Standard Torch Used 


Flame hardening can be done by 
hand with the standard welding or 
heating torch so that the principle 
of this operation can be demonstrat- 
ed readily in the field using stand- 
ard equipment. For automatic op- 
eration, the welding or heating 
torch is mounted on a cutting ma- 
chine such as the Air Reduction 
Co.’s Radiagraph or Camograph and 
made to follow the contour to be 
flame hardened at a fixed rate of 
speed. For shop production, as in 
hardening gear teeth, the carriages 
of lathes and other metalworking 
machines can be adapted to carry 
the torch. The following equipment 
has been developed to supplement 
the simple welding or heating torch: 
Two-flame tips Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8; 
flame-hardening torch; mixers Nos. 
10, 12 and 15; 90-degree extension 
tube; straight extension tube; ad- 
justable yoke; universal yoke. 

The 2-flame hardening tips, simi- 
lar to Style 4 heating tips without 
spacers, are made of annealed cop- 
per, allowing the tips to be bent at 
sharp angles, thus making them 
suitable for the simultaneous hard- 
ening of both faces of small gear 
teeth. They are used with the 
standard style 9800 torch. Applica- 
tions involving the heating of a 
broader area have required the de- 
velopment of water-cooled, multi- 
flame tips consisting of a solid brass 
or copper block containing a num- 


IG. 5 — Flame hardening 
torch set-up for hardening 
the wabbler of a steel mill roll 
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IG. 4—Shows the hardened 
case produced by flame 
hardening a steel disk 


ber of fine holes as heating orifices. 
These tips generally are provided 
with a row of quenching holes fol- 
lowing the heating holes, passing 
either water or compressed air for 
the quenching stream. Multiflame 
tips are not carried as stock items, 
since their size and the spacings of 
heating and quenching holes must 
be determined for the particular job 
in hand. 

The flame hardening torch listed 
above and shown in Fig. 1, has been 
developed to supply oxygen, acetyl- 
ene and water to such a tip. Two 
rows of 11 heating flames can be 
seen against the background of the 
curtain of water issuing from the 
quenching holes. In this case the 
flame hardening torch is mounted 
on a lathe carriage and the part to 
be hardened is rotated on the lathe 
spindle. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the hardening 
torch, mixer, 90-degree extension 
tube and yoke assembled for using 
multiflame gear hardening tips. 
















Use of the straight extension tube is 
illustrated in Fig. 3; the use of a 
straight or 90-degree extension tube 
is determined by the convenience in 
positioning the tips over the work. 

Use of the flame hardening torch 
and multiflame tip in hardening 
wabblers of steel mill rolls is shown 
in Fig. 5, the torch being mounted 
on a Radiagraph machine. By 
maintaining a constant mctor speed, 
oxygen, acetylene and water pres- 
sure, reproducible hardening effects 
easily are obtained. 


Hardened Zone Is Uniform 


In Fig. 4 is shown the hardened 
zone obtainable on a cylindrical ob- 
ject by setting up the flame harden- 
ing torch on a lathe carriage, the 
piece to be hardened on a mandre} 
and rotating the lathe spindle one 
complete revolution. The slight 
overlap caused by the starting and 
finishing off is barely discernible at 
the top of the photograph. In this 
case an auxiliary quenching stream 
was directed against the work for- 
ward of the heating flames to pre- 
vent the flow of heat ahead of the 
tip from annealing and reducing the 
hardness of the portion already 
treated. In Fig. 7 is shown a typical 
gear hardening set-up, using the 
Radiagraph and flame hardening 
torch and a universal yoke for car- 
rying the gear hardening tips. Both 
sides of a tooth are treated simul- 
taneously with consequent reduction 
of distortional effects. The heating 
holes are arranged in a vertical row, 
to play at right angles to the faces 
of the gear teeth. 

A cross sectional view through a 
gear tooth is shown in Fig. 6. The 
hardness varies from Rockwell C-13 
in the untreated center of the tooth 
to Rockwell C-59 at the wearing sur- 
face. Penetration of the hardening 
effect is observable to a depth of 
3/16-inch, with a uniform tapering 
of hardness, desirable in preventing 
spalling of the hardened surface. 

To list all the various applications 













































would involve the entire machine 
building industry since wherever the 
selective wear of a machine part is 
present there is a possible applica- 
tion of flame hardening. Gears of the 
herringbone, spur, spiral, bevel and 
sprocket types have been success- 
fully hardened. Machinery shafts 
and crankshafts at their bearing 
surfaces, cams, steel mill roll necks, 
wabblers and similar parts subject 
to sliding friction can be hardened. 
Railroad and crane rails, street car 
rails for crossings, curves and car 
stop points offer _ possibilities. 
Guides for machine tools, planer 
tools, drilling heads, locomotive 
crossheads, backing-up plates, lin- 
ers, punching and forming dies, ball- 
races, cutting edges of shears and 
pliers may be mentioned to illus- 
trate the potential field of applica- 
tion of the flame hardening process 

In approaching a flame hardening 


IG. 6—Cross sec- 
tion of a flame 
hardened gear tooth, 
showing progressive 
Rockwell hardness 


problem, the first point to bear in 
mind is the suitability of the steel 
for hardening. It is possible that 
the steel composition is such that 
satisfactory hardening cannot be ob- 
tained. In many cases, however, it 
is possible for the manufacturer to 
adjust the analysis of his machine 
part to make flame hardening pos- 
sible. The part in question may be 
of such a nature, as explained 
above, that it is more easily and ec- 
onomically furnace hardened, in 
which case it is a waste of time to 
attempt to develop oxyacetylene 
flame hardening procedure. The 
part having been considered suit- 
able for a flame hardening opera- 
tion, it is possible that the standard, 
2-flame, heating tip, either hand or 
machine guided, can be _ used, 
quenching being done with a suit- 
able medium. 

In cases where a broad flat strip 


















































is to be hardened or a surface of ir. 
regular contour, such as the tooth 
of a gear or the bearing guide of a 
machine tool, special tips must be 
designed. Similarly, in cases where 
the steel analysis is such that spe. 
cial hardening procedure is indicat. 
ed, development work is required. 
To expedite the handling of flame 
hardening problems, therefore, com. 
plete information is needed on the 
proposed applications, including di- 
mensioned drawings indicating the 
areas to be hardened, the depth and 
degree of hardness desired, the stee] 
analysis and, if practicable, a suit- 
ably sized specimen of the material 
for hardening trials. 


Powder Inhibitor for Steel 
Shows Breakdown Resistance 


Based on the acknowledged prin. 
ciple of setting up an electrolytic 
insulating film where steel is at- 
tempting to dissolve, Acitrol 100, 
recently introduced by E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., Philadelphia, exerts an 
electrolysis control which differen- 
tiates between the productive and 
nonproductive galvanic couples 
present in a pickling solution. It is 
designed to include high dielectric 
strength, high cathodic affinity and 
freedom from breakdown. The prod- 
uct is a synthetically manufactured 
pure chemical powder which dis- 
solves rapidly in either strong or 
weak acid solutions and leaves no 
greasy residue or stain on the steel. 
Acitrol 100 shows practically no 
breakdown at boiling temperatures 
over long periods of time, accord- 
ing to the Houghton company. 


Brazing Without Venting 


An oxyacetylene welding service 
man recently called upon one of 
his customers just in time to pre 
vent what might have been a seri- 
ous explosion. An operator had 
brazed about 2 inches on a hollow 
cast-iron roller about 9 inches in 
diameter and 24 inches long with- 
out first having drilled a vent hole 
in it. The work was stopped and a 
‘4-inch hole was drilled in the roller 
and as the drill went through gas 
and 9il were blown out with such 
force that the workman had to jump 
back to protect his face from injury. 





FIG 7—-Set-up for flame 


hardening gear teeth 

























































IG. 1—Heed rings are 
cut from steel plates by 
the oxacetylene method 


rosion-resisting metals have 

come into wide use in many 
processing operations. They are 
being used on an increasing scale 
in the paper, glass, steel, fiber, tex- 
tile, chemical, rubber, soap and other 
industries. Though their first cost 
is higher as a rule than the rollers 
they displace, their life is extended. 
In one processing operation, for 
instance, it was customary to install 
a new roller on an average of once 
a month; a monel metal covered 
steel roller installed on this job 
about a year ago shows no deterior- 
ation and gives indications of in- 
definite life. 

Production of these covered roll- 
ers at the plant of the Youngstown 
Welding & Engineering Co., Youngs- 
town, O., calls for a _ specialized 
technique developed as a result of 
years of investigation on the part 
of this company in co-operation with 
engineers of the _ International 
Nickel Co., New York. This is be- 
cause monel metal is used in a 
great majority of cases in covering 
the rollers. At the same time, the 
company covers a number of rollers 
with other materials, such as 
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Special Welding Technique 


Required in Process for 


Cladding Steel 


nickel, stainless steel, aluminum, 
copper and brass. Due to the co 
efficient of expansion of copper and 
brass, aS compared with that of 


steel, these metals are used infre- 
quently. 
Usually these rollers are hollow. 


























Rolls 


Many of the shells are cut 


from 
lengths of seamless steel tubing of 
the proper diameter and wall thick 


ness. In most cases the shells are 
formed from steel plate. The plates 
are cut to size, by oxyacetylene 
torches or shears, and formed into 
shells by usual fabricating methods, 
the longitudinal joints being closed 
by electric arc welding. Frequently 
there are variations from this 
method of making the shells, the 
rollers sometimes being cast hollow 
or solid from iron or steel. The 
shells vary in size, range from 5 
to 96 inches in diameter and from 
8 to 252% inches in length. 

Heads are circular rings cut with 
an oxyacetylene torch from stee! 
plates usually between ‘%-inch and 
2 inches thick. The outer diameters 
correspond to the inside diamete) 
of the shell and the inside diameters 
to the diameter of the shaft. The 





FIG 9—Shells are heated 

prior to insertion of the 

heads in order to obtain 

shrink fits. Heating torch 
is shown at left 






























Ks; '3 Cover 

sheets, of corro- 
sion-resisting metal, 
are formed into semi- 
circular sections in 
bending rolls, as 
shown at the right 


shaft is inserted in the rings and 
the rings and the joints welded by 
the electric arc method. Heavy-duty 
rollers are provided with shafts with 
inner rings spaced all the way 
through at short intervals, so as to 
reinforce the surface of the rollers. 
When the shaft does not go all the 
way through, but is in two pieces, 
each piece is provided with two 
rings, spaced usually 8 to 12 inches 
apart, to provide the necessary stiff- 
ness. 

Prior to inserting the heads the 
shell is heated so that it can be 
shrunk over the heads. Next, the 
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IG. 4—Held tight- 

ly against the 
shell by circular die 
blocks in a hand 
squeezer or hydrau- 
lic press, the edges 
of the cover sheets 
are joined together 
on both sides by 
tack welds at in- 
tervals of approxi- 
mately 1-inch. The 
joints are completed 
subsequently, the 
electric arc method 

being employed 


; 
; 
; 
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joints between the shell and the 
head rings are closed by welding. 
The roller then is mounted in a 
lathe and shell, head and shaft sur- 
faces machined. 

The covering sheet, usually of 
monel metal, is formed in two 
halves, either in rolls or in dies 
in a hydraulic press. The semicircu- 
lar halves are pressed on the shell 
either in a hand squeezer or 
hydraulic press, both being equipped 
with narrow die blocks with circu- 
lar openings. There is a complete 
assortment of these die blocks for 
use with shells of any diameter. 


The hand squeezer is used on shelly 
up to about 10 inches in diameter 
while the hydraulic press is used op 
larger diameters. Held  tigh 
against the shells by the die blocks, 
the covering sheets are tack weldeg 
on both sides. Welds are about ap 
inch apart, the squeezer being seq 
afresh for each tack weld. Subge 
quently, the shells are removed 
from the squeezer and the joints 
completely closed by the electric 
are welding method. 


Dies Correct Deviations 


At this stage the shell is sized ip 
a hydraulic press to correct 
deviations from true circular shape; 
narrow dies with circular openings 
are used. The shell then is finish 
turned, ground and polished. 

When it is necessary that the 
rollers be immersed in acids or cor. 
rosive liquids during processing op 
erations, the shafts and heads, as 
well as the shells, are covered with 
monel metal or other corrosion re 
sisting metals. The shafts are coy. 
ered in the same manner as the 
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shell. The ends are covered by 
rings whose outer edge is welded 
to the periphery of the head and 
whose inner edge is welded to the 
periphery of the shaft. 

In welding monel metal, the com 
pany uses a heavily coated, special, 
monel metal electrode containing 3 
per cent silicon. Great care is && 
ercised in controlling the distance 
between the edges of monel sheets 
to be welded. This distance depends 
on the thickness of the covering 
sheets and the diameter of the 
roller. The arc welding process # 
used throughout. 
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BY FRED B. JACOBS 








IG. 1--Base members for 
swivel office chairs are 
blanked from sheet aluminum 
and then subjected to three 
drawing operations 


ALUMINUM FURNITURE—HOW IT IS FORMED 


ASSEMBLED AND FINISHED 


ITH an abundant supply of 

easily worked raw material 

on hand in practically all 
parts of the world, it is easy to 
understand why furniture has al- 
ways been made of wood until re- 
cent years. At the present time, 
however, artistically designed metal 
furniture is coming into its own, 
especially as regards office equip- 
ment. Where weight is not a vital 
factor steel furniture is preferred 
in many instances. For example, 
steel filing cabinets have practically 
replaced wood units of other days. 
Steel desks also are gaining in favor. 
In cases where weight is an impor- 
tant factor, as in office chairs, 
restaurant chairs and tables and 
also in some varieties of home and 
institutional furniture, aluminum is 
popular. 

Only within recent years has it 
been possible to make aluminum 
furniture on an efficient production 
basis. Many difficulties had to be 
overcome. For example, it is only 


IG. 2—In the welding opera 

tions the parts are securely and 
accurately located in special jigs 
Welding is by the oxyacetylene 
method and the welding wire is 
a special product approximately 
84 per cent pure aluminum 


within the past decade or so that 
the process of weiding aluminum 
has been perfected to a degree 
where it is practicable. Again, the 
scientific heat treatment of alu- 
minum is comparatively 


recent. 


Further, the manufacture of alu- 
minum furniture entails an 
enormous outlay for dies and other 
special tools. 

A prominent manufacturer of 
aluminum furniture is the General 
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sisting spectacle plates will not 
warp or deflect under high pres- 
sure and temperature. 


. The contact surfaces are accurately 


machined, making them gas-tight 
without the use of an auxiliary seal- 
ing compound. 


. Tremendous clamping power is 


applied uniformly to the entire cir- 
cumference of the spectacle plate 
by a gear-operated mechanism. The 
valve is permanently gas-tight be- 
cause it is correctly designed and 
has no parts that wear. 


. The clamping mechanisms are en- 


cased in dust and moisture proof 
grease chambers, making perma- 
nent their eas? and dependability 
of operation. No vital parts are ex- 
posed to abrasion by dust in the 
gas stream or in the atmosphere. 
All operating parts are readily ac 
cessible for lubrication and inspec- 
tion. 


. The valve ovening is entirely un- 


restricted. There are no projections 
to cause dust to lodge in the valve 
body. 


. Safety of men working in or around 


the gas main is assured and the 
danger of explosions eliminated. 


- Control is sufficiently remote to 


make the overatcr safe {rom the 
gas blow during the cperation cf 
the valve. 


. Both hand and motor operated types 


can be opened or closed by one 
man in a minimum of time. 


. Long periods of disuse have no 


effect upon the operating mech 
anism of the valve. 


. The valve is a self-contained unit 


which is assembled, acjusted and 
tested fcr gas-tightness before ship 
ment from the factory. 
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Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, O., 
which, in addition, manufactures all 
types of office equipment such as 
desks, filing cabinets and the like, 
primarily of steel. Here an exten- 
sive department, or series of depart- 
ments, are devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of aluminum 
chairs. In this article are outlined 
briefly the most important opera- 
tions performed in making and 
finishing aluminum office chairs, 
both of the straight back and swivel 
base variety. 

Raw material is delivered at the 
plant in aluminum sheets and tubes 
of several shapes, such as square 
and rectangular, which are used in 
making up various chair com- 
ponents. This material is a special 
alloy developed for this purpose. 
It is about 95 per cent pure alu- 
minum and must be ductile so as to 
be formed readily in bending ma- 
chines and under drawing dies, 
while at the same time having suf- 
ficient tensile strength to withstand 
severe usage. 

Many components, such as some 
types of chair backs and frames, 
can be formed directly from square 
or rectangular tubing. Bending is 
done in special hydraulically op- 
erated machines of the company’s 
design. The stock is placed over 
an articulated mandrel which enters 
the tube for a distance of 6 inches 
or so and is then fed between the 
dies which usually consist of a flat 
or curved and a rotary member. 
Once a bending machine is set up 
for a given operation all parts 


IG. 3—Considerable polishing 
and buffing is necessary to 
bring out the smooth finish which 
is necessary on the product. The 
abrasive is strip cloth held over 
special wheels 





formed in that operation will be 
exactly alike. This of course is not 
possible in the older’ bending 
methods wherein manual skill is 
relied on to a great extent in de- 
termining the necessary curvatures. 


Many parts such as seat sections 
and bases are formed between heavy 
dies. For example, the operation 
shown in Fig. 1 involves forming 
the base members for swivel office 
chairs. These are blanked from 
sheet aluminum, followed by three 
drawings. Several finished bases 
are shown at the left, one is in place 
between the forming dies, while at 
the right the operator is greasing 
a part which has been drawn once 
and is ready for another drawing 
operation. Grease of course helps 
in causing the metal to flow into 
the dies readily without crimping. 

































































IG. 4—Heat treating is done 
in special turnaces equipped 
with elaborate means for con- 
trolling the temperature. After 
being brought up to the 
correct heat the parts are air 
auenched 


The dies in question are costly 
and it is not unusual for a set of 
dies and jigs for a given chair 
model to cost upward of $25,000. 
Such dies are of high-grade steel 
and expert workmanship is essential] 
in their tooling. Volume production 
is desirable in these forming op- 
erations as it reduces the overhead. 
For example, it may take two or 
three times as long to set up a press 
and make it ready for forming as 
it would to do the actual forming 
operations on 500 to 1000 parts. Thus 
quantity production is desirable at 
all times. 

To weld the parts properly they 
must be positioned accurately, and 
this is accomplished through the 
use of welding jigs or fixtures. A 
welding operation on a chair base 
is shown in Fig. 2. Various welding 
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coment eee 














fixtures must be provided for each 
type of chair. 

Welding is done with oxyacetylene 
hand torches. The welding wire is 
a special product and is approxi- 
mately 84 per cent pure aluminum. 
Under the intense heat the wire and 
the surrounding metal are fused 
together making an integral unit. 
Such a weld, when correctly made, 
is stronger than any section of the 
chair. 

Anyone conversant with practical 
welding problems realizes the proc- 
ess always leaves considerable 
superfluous metal about the joints 
which would be unsightly unless 
properly finished. Joints are 
smoothed down by rotary files or 
purrs driven by flexible’ shaft 
machines. This is an exacting op- 
eration inasmuch as the operator 
holds and guides the tool by hand. 
However, through continued prac- 
tice these operators become expert 
and are able to turn out nicely 
smoothed joints in a minimum of 


time. 
Polish To Avoid Light Glints 


A large amount of abrasive work 
enters into the finishing of chairs. 
For example, all surfaces which 
have been formed by bending and 
drawing must be polished carefully 
to bring about uniform surfaces as 
bending and forming sometimes 
leave slight irregularities. If these 
are not removed, the finished chair 
will show “light glints.” To guard 
against this in the finishing of the 
chairs each part is polished care- 
fully. 

Referring to Fig. 3, the polisher 
is finishing the edge of a chair seat. 
The equipment consists of a heavy- 
duty, double-spindle polishing lathe 
fitted with 10-inch polishing wheels 
which take a specially jointed strip 
of abrasive cloth. This cloth is man- 
ufactured alumina threemite; grit 
depends on the finish desired. This 
may be a smooth finish, a satin 
finish, or a lacquer finish. Thus 
several grits of cloth are used rang- 
ing from 50 to 120. As Fig. 3 shows, 
the wheels are guarded by hoods 
which are connected to an exhaust 
system to carry away abrasive dust. 

Fur getting into radii on the base 
of a swivel chair, so-called abrasive 
sleeves are used to advantage. They 
are generally 50 grit threemite and 
are used over special expanding 
rubber cores provided for the pur- 
pose, driven by flexible shaft ma- 
chines. Various sizes of the sleeves 
are used for different radii. When 
the abrasive work is done properly 
the final appearance is a smooth 
surface wherein all the welded 
joints are “blind” so that the product 
has the appearance of a one-piece 
job without welds. 


In addition to the welded joints, 
there are two places where it has 
been found advantageous to employ 
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IG. 5—Finish is 
applied by the 
spray method. 
Special booths are 
used and adequate 
lighting and exhaust 
facilities are pro- 


vided 


mechanical joints. These are where 
the chair back joins the seat frame 
at the rear and where the arms 
join the seat frame. These joints 
receive the greatest strain so that 
the aluminum is reinforced with 
heavy steel washers while a bolt 
runs through the aluminum and 
steel and the joints secured with nuts 
and special lock washers. While it 
is true these joints could be made 
by welding, it is thought best to add 
the washers to reinforce the alu- 
minum metal itself. These joints are 
permanent and are out of sight in 
the finished chair. 

The process of welding and as- 
sembling continues down an elec- 
trically operated conveyor so that 
when the frame reaches the end of 
the conveyor it is completely welded 
into a solid unit, cleaned off and is 
ready for the heat treating process. 


Heat treating is of utmost im- 
portance. If the chairs were not 
normalized by correct heat treating 
they would fail in service and 
might crack at some of the joints 
inasmuch as different parts of the 
chair are under unequal strains 
caused by heat in the welding op- 
erations. Subsequent heat treating 
corrects these errors. 

Heat treating of the material in 
question is a comparatively simple 
process although great care must 
be exercised to see that the tempera- 
tures are correct. Referring to Fig. 
4, the operator is loading chair 
frames into a special electrically 
heated oven in which the tempera- 
ture is controlled through three 
thermostatic units. The chairs re- 
main in this oven about 20 minutes, 
being brought up to a temperature 
of 970 degrees Fahr., which is ap- 
proximately 150 degrees below the 
melting point of aluminum. After 
the chairs are brought up to the cor- 
rect heat they are removed quickly 





from the electric oven and taken to 
an air quenching chamber where 
cool air taken from outside the 
plant is blown over them until the 
metal is reduced to normal tempera- 
ture, requiring about 5 minutes. 
This process increases the strength 
of the metal as well as that of the 
welds. Properly heat treated, the 
chairs have approximately the same 
strength as mild steel. 


Color Applied by Spray 


After the chairs have cooled suf- 
ficiently they are ready for the final 
finishing. First, however, the en- 
tire surface is rubbed with No. 150 
aloxite cloth. The standard finishes 
used are olive green, mahogany, wal- 
nut, sandblast and satin aluminum. 
The first operation consists of 
spraying on a ground coat as shown 
in Fig. 5. The booth is fitted with 
an exhaust system for carrying 
away fumes. While the spraying 
process is simple, considerable prac- 
tice is necessary to turn out good 
work. Color of the ground coat de- 
pends on the final finish. Brown is 
used for walnut, green for olive 
green, and maroon for mahogany. 

As soon as the chairs are sprayed 
they are placed on racks, each rack 
accommodating 18 chairs. When a 
rack is filled it is run into an oven 
where the enamel is baked at a 
temperature of 300 degrees Fahr., 
for an hour. In the baking of the 
ground coat a secondary heat treat- 
ment or accelerated aging of the 
aluminum takes place, increasing 
the strength of the metal. Thus, 
two processes are carried on simul- 
taneously in the same oven. The 
synthetic enamel used is a glyptal 
type made of imported gums and 
resins. 

Enamel finishes can be of two 
types, solid or grained. Solid fin- 
ishes receive at least two coats of 

(Please turn to Page 88) 
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Tractor-Trailer Handling Offers 


Flexibility in Transportation 


STUDY of recent develop- 
Ams in materials handling 

operations indicates a rather 
definite trend toward careful selec- 
tion of mechanical handling equip- 
ment with a view to more scientific 
application of this equipment to the 
particular task to be done today, 
and also to the adaptability of the 
equipment to the unseen handling 
problems of the future. Never be- 
fore does there seem to have been a 
greater desire on the part of in- 
dustrial executives to reduce their 
costs under the urgent necessity of 
meeting competition by putting 
more into the finished product, with- 
out increasing the price to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


In this endeavor to carry on in 
the face of present-day business 
challenges, executives seem to be 
moving constantly in the direction 
of utilizing more abundantly the old 
slogan of “a place for everything 


and everything in its place.” One of 
the results appears to be a displace- 
ment of certain types of materials 
handling equipment for certain 
tasks, and an almost parallel re- 
placement, but in the opposite di- 
rection for other operations. 


In the long run, this general tend- 
ency seems to be helpful to all 
branches of the materials handling 
industry for, while conveyors may 
give way to floor handling types of 
equipment in one instance, new uses 


HIS is one of the many tractor-trailer 

trains used by Buick Motor Co., 
Flint, Mich., for hauling parts from the 
different fabricating units to the assembly 
line. It is a simple application of the 
freight train principle of transportation 
to industrial handling. In this instance, 
the motive power is supplied by a gas- 
powered industrial tractor and each of 
the six trailers has a capacity of 5000 

pounds 





are being found for them in others. 
One of the recent examples of the 
adaptation of an old principle of ma- 
terials handling is found in one of 
the large automobile manufacturing 
plants where, in the past year, the 
tractor-trailer method of handling 
has made great strides for inter- 
plant transportation. In this particu- 
lar plant, years of efforts on the 
part of equipment manufacturers 
were unavailing until a few years 
ago when the company began to ex 
periment with the tractor idea. 


Employing 3000 Trailers 


Since the early part of 1935, and 
with renewed enthusiasms during 
the present year, the idea has taken 
hold, and today this one manufac 
turer is said to be regularly employ 
ing approximately 3000 trailers, 
with the necessary complement of 
powered tractor units. The studies 
of the officials of this plant indi- 
cated that the tractor-trailer equip- 
ment could do a great many jobs 
better than had been done under the 
former method of transportation. 

That this innovation has not en 
tirely displaced other types of equip 
ment is indicated by the fact that 
this company during the past year 
installed eight units of one make of 
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electric industrial truck and a num- 
ber of units of another make of elec- 
tric fork trucks and low-lift trucks, 
as well as some additional conveyor 
units. 

This method of handling is one 
that has been very popular in many 
freight terminals throughout the 
United States, and the idea has been 
spreading beyond the boundaries of 
this country. In a recent issue of 
Storage Battery Power is an inter- 
esting description of how this meth- 
od of handling has contributed in 
large measure to the reduction of a 
full day in the time of movement of 
package freight between Montreal 
and Toronto since its installation by 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd. 


Operations Speeded Up 


In this particular operation, the 
loading operation employs a com- 
bination of tractor-trailer and pallet 
fork-truck systems. The beginning 
of this change in method of freight 
handling took place last year when 
the company purchased three trac- 
tors and 150 trailers for use at its 
Montreal freight houses. While ade- 
quate economies soon were realized, 
it was found that to attain the ulti- 
mate there should also be a speed- 
ing up of operations incidental to 
loading and unloading of ocean ves- 


Tee method of handling sheet steel in 
the Buick plant is illustrated here. The 
bundles, which are steel strapped, are 
transported to storage space by an 
electric industrial fork truck. In this 
instance, the truck hes a capacity of 
10,000 pounds at a distance of 79 
inches from its horizontal center-line 
without danger of tipping and can raise 
that load 8 feet 





‘apd LOAD of this 
coal handling 
bucket was __ in- 
creased by con- 
structing it of high- 
tensile alloy steel. 
The bucket has a 
capacity of 7 tons 
of coal and is used 
on a machine having 
only 6 tons capacity 


sels. To achieve the desired goal, the 
freight station handling system was 
introduced also for this additional 
service. 

Here is a point of additional in- 
terest in this connection. Before the 
final decision of the installation, a 
study was made of industrial plant 
practice, and this resulted in the in- 
troduction of the pallet-fork truck 
for handling on and off the trailers. 

The sequence of unloading a cargo 
from a freighter is now as follows: 
A tractor with a complement of 
trailers is taken aboard ship, each 
trailer bearing a pallet. The train 
moves aboard ship, trailers are low- 
ered to the between deck, are load- 








ed, then hoisted and moved under 
tractor power to the freight house | 
where the pallet loads are lifted off 7 
and tiered by fork truck without re 7 
handling, the trailers returning be | 
hind the tractor unit for the next ™ 
load. This leaves the loads on the | 
pallets, eliminating additional han. 4 
dling formerly required before de. 7 


livery to motor trucks or freight 


trains. 


It should be mentioned that in ad. % 
dition to the usual sling hoist, the 7 
Canada Steamship Lines’ package : 
with ele 7 
vators, which lower the trailers, two 7 
at a time, to the hold and bring 7 


freighters are equipped 


them up unloaded. 

In this operation, even odd shapes, 
such as steel bars, rods and angle 
iron up to 16 feet in length, are now 
successfully made up into pallet 
loads. 

ca a ¢ 


Increases Bucket Capacity 


HE problem of handling 7 tons | 


of coal with a machine designed 
for 6 tons capacity has been solved 
in a 7-ton capacity breakdown coal 
bucket recently constructed by the 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve. 
land, for the Buffalo General Elec. 
tric Co. which has placed the bucket 
in service unloading lake coal ship. 
ments at Buffalo. 

Fabricated entirely of the high- 
tensile nickel-copper alloy steel, Yo- 
loy, produced by the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., 
the bucket has jaws with a 16-foot 
reach and grabs 8% cubic yards at 
one bite. The steel has high resist- 
ance to atmospheric corrosion and 
high resistance to impact both in the 
plate and weld. The bucket weighs 
18,000 pounds and has a yield 


strength above 60,000 pounds per 


square inch and an_ ultimate 


strength of 90,000 pounds. 





















































































helly ranks first 


LD timers know SHELBY from ’way back SHELBY Seamless—round, square, oval, rec- 


— and they still swear by it. Their pref- tangular, etc.— is available in practically any 


erence forthis Seamless Tubing of a thousand size and wall thickness, in grades and treat- 


uses is not based on hearsay, but on hard ments of steel of wide variety. If you make 


practical experience. They know that long  ‘“‘parts’’ or “‘articles’’ try it out in your shop. 


before mechanical tubing as such became Find out how easily it fabricates how it 


generally known, SHELBY led the field —pio- _—minimizes grinding and machining operations, 


neered its use in the many applications in cuts tool costs, reduces labor. 


which seamless mechanical tubing today is 
accepted as not only the most practical but 


the most economical basis for making parts. 


Let our engineers show you how this versa- 
tile material can best be applied to improve 


your production. 


As made today by the largest manufacturer 
of tubular products in the world, SHELBY Seam- 


less still carries on the high traditions of its 


SHELBY 
SEAMLESS 
MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


early beginning. It is still tops in mechanical 
tubing. Its production is controlled from ore 
to finished product. One organization, thou- 
sands of craftsmen skilled in tube making, 
jealously safe-guard the name “SHELBY,” 
determined that it shall be borne only by tub- 
ing as perfect as research and modern manu- 


facturing facilities can create. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors * United States Steel Products Company, New York, Expert Distributors 


BSUNITED STATES. Se 






























































After nickel plating, cash register parts are buffed with white compound on 
This is followed by chromium plating 


18-inch muslin buffing wheels. 


Efficient Production Methods Reduce 


Cost of Finish on Cash Registers 


ODERN surface finishing is a 

comparatively costly  pro- 

cedure. In many instances 
the cost of finishing a given unit 
exceeds the cost of its production. 
Constant research, however, has 
brought about improvement in 
quality, economies in _ production, 
and a more complete knowledge of 
the physical characteristics of the 
various types of finishes. 

Any finishing process such as 
painting, lacquering, enameling or 
electroplating, while costly, is neces- 
sary in breaking down sales re- 
sistance. A glance at any of the 
articles made for popular consump- 
tion, such as electric refrigerators, 
sewing machines, household elec- 
trical appliances, automobiles, bicy- 
cles and even children’s toys, re- 
veals that pleasing finishes are in 
demand. 

Finishes, like styles, change with 
the times. For many years gold, 
silver, and nickel plate together 
with baked enamel were the most 
popular finishes. Today chromium 
plating and synthetic enamels enjoy 
popularity. They hold their present 
position because they are durable 
and pleasing to the eye. What the 
next decade may reveal in the way 
of finishes is difficult to predict. 

In view of these factors modern 
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methods and _ efficient handling 
facilities are necessary in keeping 
down costs which otherwise might 





become prohibitive. An example of 
such practice is shown in the follow. 
ing description of the _ genera} 
method used to finish chromium 
plated cash register cases at the 
plant of the National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton, O. 

Due to the large volume of parts 
handled, chain conveyor systems 
are used for conveying the work 
from the time the cabinets and 
other highly finished parts start on 
their journey through the polishing 
and plating departments until the 
finished parts are finally inspected 
and ready for assembly. The heavy 
investment in conveyor equipment 
has been found to be warranted by 
the production cost savings ob 
tained. 


Parts Are Highly Polished 


Preliminary to polishing, the 
parts are cleaned in a hot alkali so- 
lution to remove grease and dirt, 
followed by a pickle in a 10 per 
cent acid solution to remove scale. 
The parts are then ready for pol- 
ishing. They are polished on double. 
spindle lathes which carry 18 x 
2%2-inch felt wheels driven at a 
spindle speed of 2250 revolutions per 
minute. The first or rough polishing 
is done with No. 120 grit aloxite and 
subsequent operations are carried 
out on wheels set up with Turkish 
emery. The second operation is a 
dry finishing with No. 150 grit; 





Parts entering plating department pass between photoelectric control beams.§ 
If they are too wide or hung improperly so they will wedge in the narrow deq 
greasing tank, the conveyor is automatically stopped until adjustments can be made 
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" We Suggest 
* That You Try 


. | The New 
=| Norton “B-E”’’ Bonn WHeer 


7 for Cylindrical 
: Grinding 


ia You'll like its fast 
ied cutting action and 


long life. 








NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Hartford Cleveland Hamilton, Ont. London Paris 
Wesseling, Germany Corsico, Italy 
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Nickel plating 1s done in automatic plating equipment and a maximum use 1s 


made of conveyor equipment. 


The inspector at the right 1s examining a cabinet 


as it comes from the plating bath 


third, an oiling operation with No. 
180 grit; fourth, oiling with No. 200 
grit; and fifth, oiling again with No. 
200 grit, the wheel in this case being 
stoned down with lump pumice. 

The work is inspected after each 
polishing operation to correct any 
possible errors before the work is 
passed on to the next operation. It 
has been found that this system 
saves considerable time and ex- 
pense for if a final inspection after 
the complete polishing sequence is 
followed, parts which required re- 
working would have to be routed 
through the entire process over all 
the wheels. 


Electric Eyes on Guard 


After the parts are polished they 
are placed on a conveyor chain 
which takes them to the plating de- 
partment. As shown in the accom- 
panying illustration the _ parts 
are conveyed through an opening 
guarded by electric eyes. If a part 
is too wide to enter the degreasing 
tank the eye immediately shuts off 
the power to the conveyor belt line. 
This is of great importance because 
the degreasing tank is somewhat 
narrow and holds 900 gallons of 
alkali solution heated to a tempera- 
ture of 180 degrees Fahr. If a part 
became wedged in this tank a 
lengthy shutdown would be neces- 
sary to free it and get the conveyor 
line started again. As it is, if the 
electric eye stops the line, the fore- 
man remedies the difficulty before 
the part has a chance to get into 
the tank where it could do damage. 

After the parts are degreased, 
washed and rinsed they are given a 
copper “strike,” after which they 
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are washed and nickel plated. After 
nickel plating they are buffed with 
white compound on an 18-inch mus- 
lin buff. This operation is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. The 
parts are then chromium plated and 
chrome buffed. 

As shown in one of the illustra- 
tions, the equipment used for nickel 
plating is automatic. Due to the 
fact that this department is par- 
titioned off from the rest of the plat- 
ing department it is possible to 
maintain clean surroundings. The 
conveyor chain shown at the left 








runs through this department ang 
parts are transferred from. this 
chain to the plating equipment. The 
inspector at the right is examining 
a cash register cabinet as it comes 
from the plating bath. 

The arrangement for chromium 
plating is of a semiautomatic na. 
ture, that is, the parts must be con. 
veyed manually from tank to tank. 
However, labor saving hoists are 
provided so that the number of op 
erators are reduced to a minimum. 
After chromium plating the parts 
are buffed on muslin wheels with 
chrome rouge. 

While the foregoing sequence ap. 
plies particularly to parts which re. 
quire a high finish before plating, 
there are a number of steel cash 
register parts which do not require 
such a high finish. Such parts are 
generally polished on muslin wheels 
made of several sections glued to- 
gether. A three wheel sequence is 
often sufficient and includes rough 
polishing with grits varying from 
No. 90 to No. 120, depending on the 
work, oil fining with No. 180 grit 
and a second oil fining with No. 200 
grit. Such parts are comparatively 
small and are not handled on the 
chain conveyor belts. 


Wheels Set Up by Specialist 


Due to the large number of parts 
polished it is necessary to set up 
about 400 wheels per day. This 
work is under the supervision oj 
an expert in a separate department 
a partial view of which is shown in 
an accompanying illustration. A 
polishing wheel can be set up sev- 
eral times before it is necessary to 
remove the head which only hap- 
pens when the head is badly dam- 
aged. When this is necessary the 

(Please turn to Page 74) 


Approximately 400 polishing wheels are set up per day in this well equipped 
department. Glue heaters are provided with automatic temperature control and 
abrasives are kept in troughs with hinged covers 
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HOW READERS 
APPRAISED THE 
1936 YEARBOOK 


November 9, 1936 


‘T wish to congratulate you on the excellence of your annual issue. You have therein the usua! 
statistical records but also a number of articles both editorial and otherwise which are quite 
worthwhile and of interest at this time. Also I think special attention should be drawn to the 
fact that it is comparatively easy to find the reading matter which you have seen fit to pretty well 
segregate separate and distinct from the advertising. In the similar issue of another magazine 
this has not been done and I find when I have a few moments’ time that I turn to your magazine 
more readily than I do to the other because I can more readily find the article | want.” 


President 


“It is the most complete compilation of facts and the most artistically arranged and printed magazine 
that has ever been brought to my attention.” 
Vice President 


‘I want to congratulate you on your annual issue which has just come in. It is certainly a marvelous 
piece of publication work and is a credit both to the publishing industry and to the steel industry 
which it represents. 


I feel that in this particular issue you have accomplished just a little bit more than has ever been 
done by any publication of the kind. It is a masterpiece even to the printing and the binding 
which allows it, despite its size, to lie flat on a desk.” 

Advertising Agency 


‘‘T want to compliment you on the very efficient and beautiful make-up of this book in its entirety 
It is a compliment to the Industry.” 
President and General Manager 


“It is my habit to keep these ‘Yearbooks’ and I find them most convenient as reference books for 
looking up data and information about the steel industry. I have not had an opportunity of read 
ing the latest cne in its entirety, but I look forward to making use of it in the future.”’ 

Vice President 
‘We receive a great many trade magazines in this office, and you may be sure that I am not 
handing you any idle bouquets in saying that this copy is the ‘best yet.’ 


We compliment particularly the binding, which seems to have accomplished all the advantages 
of a spring wire effect without its disadvantages.’ 
Advertising Agency 


‘It is my personal opinion that STEEL has done an outstanding job this year from the standpoint 
of both the reader and the advertiser and this thought is echoed by all those to whom | have talked 
about your Annual issue.” 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
‘You have every reason to be proud of the January 6 issue cf STEEL, the 1936 Yearbook of Industry 
It is quite fascinating from cover to cover, splendid editorially and from an advertiser's standpoint, 
the best ever. That is saying a good deal. We congratulate your entire organization on this 
unusual number.” 





Assistant Secretary 


‘After looking over the ‘Yearbook’ we are pleased to congratulate you on the completeness and 

style of the book. It seems that each year it is better than the year before. Our best wishes for 

the future.” ' 
President 


‘I would like to compliment you on the general appearance of this issue, as well as the fact that 
you have proved to be definitely up-to-date in the new features which you have incorporated in 
the book, both from the standpoint of information of interest to the industry and the manufacturer 
serving same, as well as in those features of the make-up of the book which gives very definite 
evidence of the alertness of your entire organization.” 

Purchasing Agent 


‘You are certainly to be congratulated on the size and quality of this issue. It has aroused an 


unusual amount of favorable ccmment.”’ 3 
Engineer 


‘I particularly like the way you have arranged the material and certainly hope that the year 
1936 will completely bear out your prophesies. I am very sincere in saying that you and those 
who worked with you on this particular issue have done a very excellent job and it should be 
appreciated by every man in the industry.” r. 
oecretary 
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sLentitled ‘The Yearbook 


“There was placed on my desk this morning the January 6 issue of STE 
of Industry,‘ and I have had an opportunity to look it over. 


The purpose of this note is to congratulate you as editor upon as fine an example of a trade paper 
as it has ever been my privilege to examine, and I particularly wish to compliment you upon your 
straightforward and thoroughly sound editorial under the caption ‘As the Editor views the news.’ 
Some of the advertisements in this issue are the finest I have ever seen and are equal to, if they 
do not surpass the best that I have observed in ‘Fortune’ and other similar magazines.” 
Executive Secretary 
“You and your Company are to be congratulated upon the success of your ‘Yearbook.’ Add my 
congratulations to others which your organization has probably received for a real masterpiece 
We appreciate your co-operation with our organization, and wish to send our kindest personal 
regards.” 
Sales Promotion Manager 
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Manufacturers Provide 


Drive Specification Data 


ANUFACTURERS of V-belts 
M and sheaves and silent and 
roller chains and sprockets are to 
an increasing extent providing stock 
drives in the larger cities and cen- 
tral locations. Also, by providing 
V-belt and chain tables and data 
the engineer, Knowing his _ horse- 
power and speed ratio requirements 
can specify his own drive with a 
minimum computations. 

Making these computations easy 
and simple and reading results from 
the tables, the engineer is less likely 
to err in his work, which is an im- 
portant factor as not even plant 
engineers are free from mistakes in 
“figuring.” Also, knowing exact 
sizes of units the cost of the instal- 
lation is easily determinable in ad- 
vance, and thus approval of manage- 
ment is obtainable at once without 
extensive correspondence. 

Usually time is an important fac- 
tor in obtaining drives. Such tables, 
with stock units available for im- 
mediate shipment from nearby 
sources, have greatly simplified the 
problems in connection with laying 
out and obtaining drives. Such aid 
has led to the more extensive use 
of these drives and at the same 
time permitted manufacture on a 
quantity production basis, thus help- 
ing both manufacturer and user. 


Defect of Tables 

There is one danger in relying 
too much on such tables. For the 
average drive, and the majority of 
drives fall within the classification 
of “average,” such tables permit 
the selection of drives well within 
limits that provide satisfactory op- 
eration. However, on drives subject 
to peak loads, high fluctuations or 
pulsations in power demand, shocks 
from frequent starting or during 
operation, reversals under load, and 
other severe operating conditions, it 
is advisable to consult the manu- 
facturer or his representative rela- 
tive to the drive best suited to his 
requirements. The reason for this 
is that every drive should be de- 
signed for the extreme load and the 
motor nameplate rating does not 
always indicate the maximum load 
which it is capable of handling 
safely because of its built-in over- 
load characteristics. A 5-horsepower 
motor may deliver 10 or more horse- 
power at times. 

Manufacturers usually state in 
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explanatory notes to their tables 
that for such unusual services the 
manufacturer should be consulted 
but sometimes these notes are over- 
looked. 

Belt manufacturers have not gone 
so extensively into the preparation 
of tables and data although some 
such tables are available. In gen- 
eral, in the selection of belted drives 
too much reliance is placed on the 
motor nameplate data for horse- 
power rating, whereas overloading 
has more serious effect on belts than 
on some other types of drives. 


+ ¢ + 


Needless Fire Hazard 


ECENT fatai burning of two 

football players and the serious 
injury to others of the squad at 
one of the leading engineering uni- 
versities indicates the possibility of 
similar accidents in many plants. 
These men were using gasoline as 
a solvent to Icosen adhesive tape 
when it becarne ignited with fatal 
results. 

A newspaper report stated that 
only one out of 100 schools and 
colleces had been using carbon 
tetrachloride, an inflammable liquid 
used in fire extinguishers and for 
cleaning where fire regulations pro- 
hibit naphtha, for such purposes. 
No doubt the percentage is greater 
now. 

The experience of the writer in- 
dicates that about the same _ per- 
centage of industrial plants use car- 
bon tetrachloride for cleaning and 
degreasing leather belts instead of 
gasoline, benzine, or naphtha. While 
probably only one or two men are 
endangered when cleaning belts the 
fire hazard to the plant is always 
present. 

The added hazara of static elec- 
tricity is encountered where belts 
are surface cleaned on the pulleys 
by washing with one of the inflam- 
mable solvents. 


° ° ° 


Preventing Static 


REVENTING trouble is general- 

ly more satisfactory than taking 
care of it after it happens. This ap- 
plies particularly to belt static. 

Friction, slippage and dry belts in 
dry air are contributary causes of 
static electricity. The trouble is in- 
creased with high speeds. Loose or 
over-loaded belts slin most. Keep- 
ing belts tight, installing larger and 


moe flexible belts, changing to pul. 
leys with greater gripping power, or 
us.ng a pivoted motor base on mo. 
tor drives correct slippage. 

Dry belts are best corrected by 
keeping them soft and _ flexible. 
Neatsfoot oil, or some of the special 
dressings recommended by the belt 
manufacturer applied whenever the 
belt indicates dryness corrects this 
trouble. However, too much dress. 
ing may cause the belt to slip. 

Such preventive measures are 
usually sufficient where the hazard 
is the danger of a shock to individ. 
uals. Where explosive fumes or 
dusts are present such protection, 
while worth while as a preventive 
measure, is not fully safe and 
grounded wire “combs” should be 
installed, sometimes on both sides 
of the belt. 


° ¢ . 


Fighting Moisture 


OTORS exposed to moisture 

or slightly acid fumes or cast 
iron dust, if not sufficient to require 
totally enclosed, sel] f-ventilation 
units, give longer life and _ less 
trouble if the armature is dipped 
and baked, even though individual 
coils had been so treated, before 
inserting in the windings. This 
extra treatment fills openings 
around the coils into which mois- 
ture fumes or dust may enter. 

For protection against a minor 
amount of acid fume _ exposure, 
special protective coatings may be 
applied over the baked insulation. 

Only dry air may be used to dry 
the armature before dipping. Com- 
pressed air lines often contain too 
much moisture which is_ trapped 
when the armature is dippec and 
baked. 

Small plants which send repair 
work out will generally tind that 
such extra service is an economy 
with unfavorable operating condi- 
tions. Some plants making their 
own repairs so treat all armatures 
when it becomes necessary to re- 
wind, even though operating con- 
ditions are normal. 


a + SJ 
Sorre types of flexible couplings 
are designed to operate’ with 
greater misalignment than others. 
Where misalignment cannot be pre- 
vented, carefully consider the type 
to be applied to the installation. 
° 7 + 


Check oil levels in speed reducers 
or other enclosed drives only when 
the unit is not in operation. 
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Broad Usage of Oxygen and Acetylene 


Results from Educational Program 


FIRE truck, muffler cut out 
A and siren screaming, thunders 

through the city streets. This 
time it is on an errand of mercy. 
Husky firemen administer oxygen 
for hours or even days to save the 
life of a child who cannot breathe 
normally. The newspaper reader 
sighs with relief when the victory 
is won and a life is saved, but there 
is little public knowledge of the 
great industry producing and dis- 
tributing the compressed and dis- 
solved gases upon which modern 
civilization places so much depend- 
ence. It is a highly technical busi- 
ness which is staffed by men who 
have spent their lives in it. 

The industry had its beginnings in 
the production of calcium carbide 
in France. By the addition of water 
to calcium carbide, acetylene was 
produced for lighting purposes. But 
the coming of electric lighting with 
Mr. Edison’s new incandescent bulbs 
ruined that business. Then a man by 
the name of Bournonville invented a 
torch which would burn pure acety- 
lene and pure oxygen to produce a 
flame capable of melting steel. Mod- 
ern fusion welding was born. Then 
came oxyacetylene cutting, the oxy- 
gen lance, underwater cutting, torch 
hardening of teeth in gears. Esti- 
mates of the number of welding and 
cutting torches in use in this country 
vary from a quarter to a half mil- 
lion. 


Education Stressed 


This industry is conspicuous in its 
emphasis on the job of showing its 
customers how to use its gases and 
apparatus. Instead of broadcasting 
to the world how much its scientists 
know about oxygen and acetylene, 
the industry will have a capable 
operator at John Jones’ plant at 
8 a. m. Monday morning to show 
him how to use oxygen and acety- 
lene in his business profitably. 
There is probably no industry in the 
country in which such a high per- 
centage of the personnel actually 
can perform all the operations for 
which the product is designed. The 
ratio of stuffed shirts to men who 
are capable and experienced in the 
art is of the order of one to fifty. 

The International Acetylene asso- 
ciation meets for its thirty-seventh 
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annual convention in St. Louis Nov. 
18-20. As usual, the program deals 
entirely with means by which manu- 
facturers and others can use gas 
profitably. Men who know their 
business will teach by showing how 
to do jobs. It is perhaps a quaint 
idea to many, but these men work 
hard for a living and have thereby 
gained a_ satisfactory degiee of 
prosperity. 


Design of Arc Welders 


N 1913 a 150-ampere arc welding 
| unit cost $3500 and used the same 
amount of power whether the op- 
erator was working or not. A 400- 
ampere carbon arc welding unit cost 
$5000 and an enthusiastic salesman 
would guarantee the outfit to weld 
a brick to a concrete wall. 

From 1913 to the recent past, the 


progress in are welding was meas- 
ured by the rate at which the ma- 
chines were improved and, certainly 
to an equal degree, by the rate at 
which they were reduced in selling 
price. At present, due to widespread 
use of coated welding rods which 
are easy to operate compared with 
bare wire, reduction in price of the 
welding machine is more important 
than improvement in _ operating 








IN THIS column, the author, weil- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, 1s given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 








characteristics. This would appear 
to nullify the efforts of the excep- 
tionally able designers who work 
on the production of new models of 
welding machines. However, the 
big job in the design of an arc weld- 
ing machine is still ahead and re- 
mains to be done. 


Air Conditioning Keeps Testers Cool 





IR conditioned test departments which give greater comfort to the operators 

result in greater accuracy in the work, according to the Westinghouse Elec. 

tric & Mfg. Co., which has recently finished installing the unit shown above in 

its East Springfield, Mass., plant. Soundproof and practically air tight booths 

are required for appliance testing work, which, without air conditioning, would 
result in discomfort to the workers and a decrease in efficiency 
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All-Steel Unit-Type Bodies for New 


GMC Cars Designed for Safety 


“unisteel” turret top body by 

Fisher, which will feature the 
1937 line of General Motor cars— 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick, LaSalle and Cadillac, were 
revealed last week by Edward F. 
Fisher, general manager of Fisher 
Body Corp., Detroit. 

The new body is a single steel unit, 
formed by the welding of the inner 
and outer panels into permanent 
shock-resisting structure, providing 
double-walled protection for occu 
pants at all strategic points. 

Windshield posts, doors, center 
pillars and hinge pillars, square- 
section rockers that reinforce the 
body along the floor, and the deep 
U-channels under the edges of the 
turret top are all constructed in this 
manner. U-shaped cross members 
at top and bottom and bulkheads at 
front and back add still further to 
the rigidity of the structure as a 
whole. 

High resistance to torsional, beam 
and compression stresses is achieved 
by the “unisteel” type of construc- 
tion, it is claimed, since the fusing 
of the inner and outer structures 
makes it possible to apportion the 
load between the two. Flash, spot, 
gas and arc welding are employed 
to join the various parts in the as. 
sembly operations. 


Floor Ribbed and Braced 


C “unistecr” tur details of the 


Ribbed for strength and to elim- 
inate noise vibrations, the steel floor 
is braced cross-wise with U-channels 
of heavier metal and lengthwise by 
the rocker panels. The latter are 
U-sections containing a special re- 
inforcing ledge, and are welded to 
the underbody at the sides. The 
front end, which includes the corner 
posts and inner reinforcements at 
the top of the windshield opening, 
likewise is a single steel assembly. 

These units, with the rear quarter 
panels, the improved seamless steel 
roof and the center pillars, are per- 
manently joined in the first major 
assembly operation. The steel roof 
rails that constitute U-channels with 
the arch of the turret top are weld- 
ed into position in this operation 
also. 

The rails extend along the line of 
the new drip molding that has been 
incorporated in the design of the 
turret top, adding to the torsional 
and beam strength of the body and 
providing an anchorage for the U- 
shaped steel bows that reinforce 
the roof. The remainder of the 
interior bracing and the doors are 
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added as the body moves down the 
production line. 

In keeping with the protection af- 
forded by the new type of construc- 
tion, Fisher Body is introducing 
what is know as the “saftiseal’’ floor 
in 1937 cars. All seams, such as 
that at the juncture of the metal 
toe board and the steel floor, are 
filled with a composition material 
to prevent exhaust fumes from en- 
tering the passenger compartment 


New Bulletin Describes 
Making of Alloy Steels 


Making and shaping of alloy con 
struction steels is covered in a new 
12-page booklet published by Inter- 
national Nickel Co. Inc., New York. 
Author of the paper is E. C. Smith, 
chief metallurgist, Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. The paper is re- 
printed from a discussion, “Nickel 
Alloy Steels,” assembled and edited 
by H. J. French and J. W. Sands, 
and covers the various methods of 
modern steelmaking, practice fol- 
lowed in alloy steelmaking and pro- 
cedure in hot working the finished 
alloy ingots. 


National Founders Arrange 
Annual Meeting Program 


Ten addresses and papers on eco- 
nomic and technical subjects are 
scheduled for presentation at the 
fortieth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Founders’ association to be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, 
New York, Nov. 18-19. J. N. Tay- 
lor, secretary of the association, 29 
South La Salle street, Chicago, has 
announced the subjects and authors 
as follows: 


Wednesday, Nov. 18 
MORNING 

“What Kind of Government Does the 
Business Man Want,” by Thomas W. 
Pangborn, president, Pangborn Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md., and president, Na- 
tional Founders’ association. 

Report of A. E. McClintock, commis- 
sioner, National Founders’ association, 
Chicago. 

Address by Dr. Virgil Jordan, president, 
National Industrial Conference board, 
New York. 


NOON 


“Gas Hazards of Modern Industry,” by 
Dr. Howard W. Haggard, associate pro- 
fessor, applied physiology, Yale uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn. 


AFTERNOON 


Address on communism, Arnold Lunn, 
member of faculty, University of No- 












tre Dame, South Bend, Ind. ' 
“Industrial Relations,” by J. A. Vogg” 
director of industrial relations, Re 
public Steel Corp., Cleveland. 
“Getting the Co-operation of Employe. 
Citizens,” by Whiting Williams, Cleye. | 
land. : 
“Today’s Business and the Public,” by 
C. J. Stark, president, Penton Publigh. | 
ing Co., Cleveland. 











Thursday, Nov. 19 
MORNING 


“A Precision High-Power Metals Micro. ” 
scope and Its Application to the Study 7 
of Fatigue Cracks in Cast Iron,” by¥ 
Dr. Francis F. Lucas, member tech. 7 
nical staff, Bell Telephone Labora. | 
tories Inc., New York. : 

“Uses and Limitations of Respiratory 
Protective Equipment,” by Philip 
Drinker, professor of industrial hy.” 
giene, school of public health, Har] 
vard university, Cambridge, Mass. 

“Other Controllable Costs,” by Roger 
Williams, New York 












Will Hold First Meeting 


Local open-hearth and blooming? 
mill operators and metallurgists are 
invited to attend the first sectional) 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Open? 
Hearth committee which will be) 
held under the auspices of the Na 
tional Open-Hearth committee of 
the American Institute of Mining 7 
and Metallurgical Engineers at the | 
bureau of mines, Forbes street, 
Pittsburgh, Nov. 13. 


Sessions will be held at 2:00 and 
7:30 p. m. Open discussion, not 
to be recorded, will deal with open: | 
hearth raw materials and refrac | 
tories, bath depth, iron oxide con- 
trol, ferroalloy additions, safety in 
the steel mill, teeming and heat- 
ing ingots, soaking pit operation, 
blooming mill practice and other 
subjects. Following dinner at 6:00 
p. m. at Hotel Schenley, motion pic. @ « 
tures of the Ford open hearth and 
new wide strip mill will be shown. 
R. C. Good, 2135 Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, is chairman of the Pitts- 7 
burgh section. 
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Finishing Cash Registers That 
(Concluded from Page 64) its. Lo 


P ost O71 
old head is removed on a special = 
machine provided for the purpose. ah 


The setting-up department is ar- But 


ranged along practical lines. An ast. T 
automatically controlled glue cooker aN 
is used which never allows the glue ‘on 
temperature to rise above 140 de lark ¢ 
grees Fahr. Only enough glue to very W 
last a few hours is cooked at any he cou 
one time, thus assuring a fresh | 

As per cel 


supply of glue at all times. 
shown in the _ illustration, the 
abrasive is kept in troughs fitted 
with hinged lids to keep out dust 
and dirt. Wheels set up under these 
conditions can be assured of giv 
ing maximum life per set up which 
is not possible under haphazard 
conditions. 


wure, 


f ever 
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VERY day an ingot vanished from 
the rolling floor and left no mark of 

is loss on the day’s production record. 
That one lost ingot meant a loss of prof- 
its. Lost labor and lost raw materials and 
ost overhead. “An ingot vanish?” you 
zy. “Impossible !’’ But there it stood. 
But the Old Man found the thief at 
ast. Down on the floor, one scale was 
using the trouble. The dial was in a 
lark corner, the weighman couldn’t see 
ery well anyway, and so he did the best 
ne could—with an average loss of one 
er cent. One per cent isn’t much of a 
wure, but it means one ton stolen out 
fevery hundred rolled. One ton given 


# 


away for every hundred tons a 
perspiring sales department 
took days or weeks to sell. 

Today, a mechanical weigh- 
master stands guard over that 
and several other scales in that 
plant. At the touch of a button, 
it not only weighs but prints an 
accurate down-to-the-pound figure on 
the company’s weight ticket. 

No matter how poor the light may 
be. no matter how long the working 
hours, no matter what the temptation 
to read the nearest graduation, this 
Weigher never 


Fairbanks Printomatic 


guesses. Never makes a mistake. Never 





pe JAS SEA SES BAN $55.65 | 


.. STOOD ON THE ROLLING FLOOR 


steals a pound. Never gives 
away a hard-won profit. 

If you suspect leaks... if 
there is a chance that a vari- 
ation in your scale readings 
is costing you money, find out 
the 


matic Weigher, which can be 


about Fairbanks Printo- 
attached to almost all existing Fairbanks 
dial scales. It will give you printed rec- 
ords on which you can rely. 

For full information on these and other 
Fairbanks Scales, address Dept. N-491, 
Fairbanks. Morse & Co., 9008S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. And 40 principal 
at each house. 


cities a service station 








lowa Conference 


Promotes Better Gray 


lron Castings 


PPROXIMATELY 150 foun- 
A drymen of the central west 

participated in the foundry 
conference held at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, Oct. 
30-31, under joint sponsorship of the 
university, American Foundrymen’s 
association, Quad-City chapter of the 
A.F.A., and Northern Iowa Foundry- 
men’s association. Aim of the con- 
ference was to promote production 
of better castings. 

Fundamentals of testing cast 
metals were discussed by Prof. H. L. 
Daasch, Iowa State college, Ames, 
Iowa, who described in some detail 
the types of chemical, physical and 
metallographic tests. Under chemi- 
cal tests he stressed importance of 
proper sampling, and need for con- 
sidering variations in shape of cast- 
ings, dimensions, casting conditions. 

Referring to the physical tests, 
Prof. Daasch defined certain terms, 
such as stress and strain, and 
strength property terms such as pro- 
portional limit, elastic limits, com- 
mercial elastic limit, yield point, ulti- 
mate strength and_ breaking 
strength. He then described various 
types of strength and hardness tests. 
Under metallographic testing, he in- 
cluded information on macroscopic, 
microscopic and X-ray examination. 

Following this paper, Prof. C. J. 
Posey and members of the univer- 
sity staff demonstrated in the mate- 
rials laboratory various tests on 
cast metals. 


Modern Trends Outlined 


In a session on cupola practice, 
Fred J. Walls, International Nickel 
Co. Inc., New York, stated that 
present-day trends in cupola opera- 
tion are featured by better melting 
efficiency, higher melting tempera- 
tures, more uniformity and faster 
melting. Higher temperatures are 
made possible by higher beds, a high 
volume of air, and co-operation of 
the refractory, coke and pig iron 
manufacturers in providing the type 
of materials best suited for the pur- 
pose. 

The speaker recommended use of 
a high bed, from 50 to 75 inches, and 
at the same time an increase in blast 
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volume, since in his opinion the 
iron is superheated after the melt- 
ing operation and while passing 
through the bed. He stated that a 
long soaking time should not be 
used, but that blast shouid be put 
on as soon as the charge is in the 
cupola. While several discussors 
agreed with Mr. Walls, one cupola 
operator stated that he uses a soak- 
ing time of 1 hour and has found 
that it makes little difference in the 
temperature of the first metal 
tapped. 

Mr. Walls stressed the fact that 
slag is one of the most important 
products of the cupola. One op- 
erator stated that he found dolomite 
stone gave a better slag than 
straight limestone. The dolomite 
contained from 38 to 40 per cent 
magnesium. Another stated that at 
times old broken cores are charged 
in the cupola when the scrap used 
is especially clean. Another stopped 
milling the gates and sprues be- 
cause it was found that the silica 
sand carried on this return scrap 
had a beneficial effect in producing 
a good slag. 


Discuss Use of Alloys 


E. K. Smith, Electro Metallurgical 
Co., Detroit, discussed use of alloys 
in connection with metal melted 
in the cupola. He stated that alloys 
may be added through use of alloy 
scrap iron, alloy pig iron, ferro- 
alloys and briquets. He stressed the 
value of the chill test as a control in 
alloy work, and stated that in his 
opinion alloy heats should be run 
at the end of the day to obtain 
the greatest recovery of alloys. 
Good foundry practice dictates that 
gates and sprues from alloy castings 
should be kept separate, and used 
in the cupola in making up alloy 
charges. 

V. A. Crosby, Climax Molybdenum 
Co., Detroit, pointed to the increas- 
ing use of equipment for preheating 
the cupola blast. He discussed the 
advantages of using preheated blast 
and described various types of equip- 
ment for the purpose. D. J. Reese, 
Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill, de- 
scribed a unit which employs sepa- 





rate firing with powdered coal, gas 


or oil. 


Another session constituted g 
on alloy cast iron, | 


symposium 
Principal participants were Mp 
Smith; Mr. Crosby; Mr. Walls; ang 
R. G. McElwee, Vanadium Corp. of 
America, Detroit. 

It is quite necessary to know the 
composition of the base iron to 
which the addition is to be made, 
Mr. McElwee pointed out. From an 
engineering standpoint, he believes 
that other properties than relative 
tensile strength are more important 
with reference to cast iron. With 
slides he showed the influence of 
vanadium alone and in combination 
with other alloys on certain physica] 
properties of cast iron. 

Use of chromium alloys for heat 
resistance was discussed by Mr, 
Smith. He stated that chromium 
forms’ stable’ carbides, reduces 
growth, produces a harder iron, and 
provides resistance to wear. The 
speaker emphasized the need for 
proper consideration of the base 
alloy. use of the correct amount and 
right grade of the alloy material. 
Mr. Crosby stated that molybdenum 
is employed in an alloy in castings 
where high strength is required and 
may be added to practically any 
base iron successfully. However, he 
pointed out, it is desirable to start 
with the best base iron for the par. 
ticular purpose, since that practice 
reduces the amount of alloys needed. 


New Furnaces Described 


The final meeting of the con- 
ference was devoted to electric fur- 
nace and rotary furnace melting of 
cast iron. W. R. Jennings, John 
Deere Tractor Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
outlined the various advantages in 
melting high test gray iron in the 
electric furnace. The speaker also 
presented data comparing the cost 
of metal produced in the electric 
furnace and the cupola. He pointed 
out that a furnace operated at or 
above capacity produces metal at 
the spout at a lower cost than one 
operated at less than capacity. 

Discussing electric furnaces, Mr. 
McElwee stated that it is possible 
to obtain more constant results as 
to analysis with this type of fur- 
nace. He believes this is due to the 
fact that the electric furnace melts 
slower and that the metal is held 
in a bath, thus permitting greater 
diffusion. In his opinion, the elec- 
tric furnace offers possibilities of 
introducing alloys in the most ef- 
fective manner. 

The Brackelsberg furnace was 
described by Mr. Reese, who dis- 
cussed numerous operating features 
of that unit. He stated that the ul- 
timate temperature of a rotary fur- 
nace is not the ability of the fur- 
nace to produce a temperature but 
the highest temperature which the 
refractories can withstand. 
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Valve for Reversing Flow of Gases Is 


Made of Heat-Resisting Alloy’ Steel 


on open-hearth, soaking pit and 

heating furnaces now are being 
made of heat-resisting alloy steel, 
thus eliminating the need for water 
cooling. The seat and gate are en- 
closed above floor level with a steel 
plate housing on which is mounted 
an integral motor-driven operating 
mechanism for raising and lowering 
the gate. 


Resists Chemical Attack 


The chrome nickel steel used for 
the gates and seats is capable of 
withstanding high temperature and 
is resistant to chemical attack from 
flue gases. The gate is built with in- 
terlocking sections which are 
mounted on a central stem. This per- 
mits the individual sections to ex- 
pand and contract independently, 
thus preventing warpage and leak- 
age. The gate is an assembly of al- 
loy steel I-beam sections embedded 
in the brickwork of the flue. The 
seating surfaces are machined to in- 
sure a tight fit. 

The operating mechanism for 
manipulating the gate comprises a 
squirrel cage induction motor, driv- 
ing a winding drum through a gear 
unit. A magnetic brake is provided 
for holding the gate in any desired 
position and with limit switches for 
fixing the upper and lower limits of 
travel. The motor is controlled by a 
push-button reversing type across- 
the-line starter. Any desired ar- 
rangement of electric interlocking 
or sequencing of operation is pro- 
vided for two or more valves. 


R on openne valves for service 


Dual System Employed 


Ordinarily two valves are used on 
a reversing system, one which is 
opened while the other is being 
closed. The valve being closed pro- 
vides an overhauling load which 
runs its motor as an induction gen- 
erator returning power to the line. 
Except for the power required for 
friction and motor losses, this regen- 
erative braking furnishes the power 
for the valve being opened. 

Waste gases in transit through 
the system are not subjected to 
water-cooled passages and, hence, 
no heat is absorbed. As a result 
greater steam production is ob- 
tained from waste-heat boilers. The 
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noncooled valve is made by the 
Freyn Engineering Co., Chicago. 
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Roll Necks Are Machined 


Specially processed alloy iron 
rolls have been developed as a sub- 
stitute for nickel iron rolls of the 
hard grade. The new roll has a hard- 
ness value in keeping with conven- 
tional hard nickel rolls but with the 
advantage of a soft iron neck. By 
this arrangement the roll can be ma- 
chined on ordinary roll shop equip- 
ment, eliminating the necessity of 
grinding the necks and keyways. 


Vats Are Operated Hotter 


Conservation of acid is being ac- 
complished at many plants by run- 
ning the pickling solutions hotter. 
Practice at one plant where sheets 
for galvanizing are pickled the acid- 
ity of the solution is maintained be- 
tween 7 and 8 per cent by volume 
and the temperature between 160 
and 170 degrees Fahr. An inhibitor 
is used in the proportion of 1 to 2% 
ounces per 100 pounds of 60-degree 
acid. Sufficient acid is added to 
maintain this acidity until the iron 
content of the bath reaches 6 per 


Side and front eleva- 
tions of noncooled valve 
for reversing the flow 











cent. No further acid additions are 
made. Acid remaining in the bath is 
used up by increasing the tempera- 
ture from 10 to 15 degrees Fahr. at 
a time until the content of iron is 
around 9 per cent and the acidity 
around 2 to 3 per cent. Effective 
practice results when the acid is in- 
hibited in the amount of 1 to 2% 
ounces per 100 pounds, depending 
upon the tendency of the sheets to 
blister. If the pickling crates are 
loaded correctly and the foregoing 
practice is followed, the acid con- 
sumption will be about 90 pounds 
per ton of steel pickled. 


« ° . 


Doubles Life of Pinions 


Prolonging the life of pinions 
operated in conjunction with con- 
tinuous hot and cold strip mills fre. 
quently is accomplished by the 
proper location of oil pipe connec- 
tions and outlets for the _ lubri- 
cation. At one plant the cir- 
culating oil was discharged into a 
common receiver located in the 
top of the housing cap of 2-high 
pinion stand and then flowed 
through a series of holes onto the 
top of the upper pinion. It was car- 
ried through an arc of 180 degrees 
into the mesh of the pinion, and a 
large quantity was lost which re. 
sulted in rapid wear of the pinion 
teeth. Spacing the feed pipes on 6- 
inch centers and locating them at 
the pitch line of the pinions so that 
the oil was carried into the mesh re. 
sulted in doubling the life of the pin. 
ions. 
































of gases in open-hearth, 
soaking pit and heating 
furnaces 
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Probe Action of Titanium as 


Alloying Element in Steel 


SE of titanium for degasifying 

and for cleansing steel, as an 
all around corrective agent for such 
solidification defects as blowholes, 
segregation, mechanical enclosures 
and pipe, is generally well known, 
but its use and effects as an alloy- 
ing element are not so _ widely 
known. A paper by J. A. Duma, 
junior metallurgist, Norfolk navy 
yard, Portsmouth, Va., presented at 
the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Metals in Cleveland 
recently, reported an attempt at an 
evaluation of the alloying effects of 
titanium upon the mechanical prop- 
erties of certain cast metals, name- 
ly, low and medium-carbon steel, 
cast nickel-chromium alloy steel, 
copper-bearing steel, 18-8 stainless 
steel and two copper-nickel alloys. 

In the absence of the author, the 

paper was read by T. N. Armstrong, 
metallurgist, development and re- 
search department, International 
Nickel Co. Inc., New York. Besides 
discussing the influence of titanium 
on the mechanical properties of the 
various metals, the paper noted its 
effect upon their microstructure, 
their weldability, general corrodibil- 
ity, machinability, and age harden- 
ing. 

Favorable Effects Reported 


The author summarized the more 
important results as follows: 


1. Titanium, when added to low- 
carbon irons and medium carbon 
steels in amounts under 0.20 per 
cent, increases tensile strength, 
yield point, and hardness with only 
a slight diminution of ductility and 
notch-impact resistance. It enhances 
general quality, for titanium-treat- 
ed steels are low in nitrogen con- 
tent, homogeneous in structure, free 
from blowholes, and contain a mini- 
mum of oxidized slag particles. Ad- 
ditions from 0.20 to 0.60 per cent em- 
brittle the steel both dynamically 
and statically; steels alloyed with 
more than 0.60 per cent titanium, 
though ductile statically, show ab- 
normal brittleness when notched. 
The structure of high titanium 
steels, under all conditions of treat- 
ment, is one which consists of coarse 
crystals of insoluble titanium car- 
bide embedded in a matrix of soft 
ferrite. 

2. Titanium additions to nickel- 
chromium steels raise tensile and 
yield strength; this increase is con- 
tinuous up to approximately 0.40 per 
cent titanium, while the ductility is 
only slightly affected up to about 
0.20 per cent titanium, above which 
it sharply falls. Excessive additions 
of titanium (over 0.60 per cent) 
aside from lowering the_ tensile 
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strength to a certain degree, exert 
the maximum effect by a serious de- 
crease in the impact strength of the 
steel. Nickel-chromium steel con- 
taining 1.84 per cent titanium is 
free from precipitation hardening 
effects; its structure consists of ti- 
tanium carbide segregated in the 
boundaries of polygonal ferrite 
grains. 

3. Titanium has little advantage- 
ous influence upon the properties of 
copper-bearing steel. The presence 
of the element raises its tensile 
strength and at the same time re- 
duces greatly its static and dynamic 
ductility. It also tends to decrease 
the solubility of copper in the solid 
solution. 

4. Titanium exerts a definite al- 
loying effect in cast 18-8 stainless, 
materially raising tensile strength, 
yield point, and hardness; this in- 
crease is continuous up to 3.50 per 
cent titanium; static ductility is low- 
ered gradually_up to about 0.60 to 
1.00 per cent titanium, and at 3.50 
per cent it is practically nonexistent; 
dynamic ductility is affected simi- 
larly, the high titanium specimens 
breaking off sharply instead of de- 
forming in the “taffy candy” man- 
ner characteristic of tough austen- 
ites. It promotes the formation of 
magnetic alpha-delta ferrite. Mag- 
netic tests are capable of furnishing 
a positive criterion of tensile prop- 
erties. Titanium strongly inhibits 
susceptibility to intergranular cor- 
rosion; while it does not decrease re- 
sistance to corrosion in sea salt 
spray, it does lower the resistance 
of the metal to attack by nitric acid. 
The machining and welding quali- 
ties of the material are greatly en- 
hanced. 


Hits Over-Optimism 


Discussing Mr. Duma’s paper 
G. F. Comstock, Titanium Alloy 
Mfg. Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., as- 
serted that the description of the 
new method of producing titanium 
steels was disappointing since the 
slag used, which evidently is the 
critical part of the process, was not 
described. He felt that the author 
has been perhaps a trifle over-op- 
timistic in his enthusiasm for the 
new process and doubted that the 
reaction between aluminum and the 
various forms of titanium oxide, 
especially “titanalba,” was as com- 
plete as claimed. His experience was 
that pure white titanium oxide is 
less easily reduced than rutile which 
contains iron oxide. 

Continuing, Mr. Comstock said 
that in the discussion of the effects 
of titanium on the microstructure of 
these highly alloyed steels, more at- 
tention might have been paid to 
variations in silicon, chromium and 


nickel contents between the titap. 
ium and nontitanium steels, though 
the author’s observations regarding 
the effect of titanium are probably 
correct in a general way. The im. 
proved machinability due to titan. 
ium is a most interesting observa. 
tion which does not seem to have 
been reported previously. 

Russell Franks, research metal. 
lurgist, Union Carbide & Carbon Re. 
search Laboratories Inc., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., confirmed in genera] 
the findings set forth by Mr. Duma 
in his paper but took issue with the 
statement that the titanium addi- 
tion is the only practical method of 
securing in cast 18-8 chromium. 
nickel steels immunity from inter. 
granular attack and that while other 
elements such as columbium, tan.- 
talum and uranium can be em. 
ployed, use of these alternate 
remedies is not always possible, 
nor are any of them comparable to 
titanium in lowness of cost. 


The columbium_ addition, Mr, 
Franks pointed out, can be used in 
castings of these steels to enhance 
their resistance to intergranular at- 
tack and there is no knowledge of a 
single instance where the use of 
columbium cannot be applied be. 
cause of cost differential or for any 
other reason. The facts are, he said, 
that by use of columbium cer. 
tain difficulties that are encountered 
in using titanium are eliminated. 


Columbium Has Advantages 


Addition of titanium increases the 
sluggishness of the molten austeni- 
tic chromium-nickel steels and in 
some instances difficulty is met with 
in securing castings of a high qual- 
ity, while in the case of columbium, 
the presence of this element does 
not change the pouring characteris- 
tics of the molten 18-8 steel, and 
castings of a high quality are easily 
obtained. 

Furthermore, he continued, 80 to 
90 per cent of the columbium intro- 
duced into the melt can be recov- 
ered in the finished product but in 
the case of titanium a recovery in 
the vicinity of 50 to 60 per cent is 
all that can be expected. If we take 
the cost of the titanium addition 
against the cost of the columbium 
addition, it will be found that there 
is comparatively little difference in 
the cost of these two elements in 
the finished steel, and even though 
the titanium addition might have a 
slight advantage as far as initial 
cost is concerned, this is offset by 
the fact that columbium-bearing 
steel scrap can be remelted with a 
relatively high recovery of colum- 
bium in the finished product. 

Columbium-bearing 18-8 steels can 
be welded without serious loss of 
columbium in the weld metal provid- 
ed proper technique is employed, al- 
though it is generally recognized 


(Please turn to Page 92) 
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To carry on daily log- 
ging operations, equip- 
ment such as Trackson 
must be constructed by 
scientifically controlled 
manufacturing methods. 
Important Trackson 
parts are heat treated 
in Hevi Duty Electric 
Heat Treating Furnaces. 


Heat Treating Department at Trackson Company, Mil- 
waukee, showing Carburizing and Heat Treating Fur- 
naces which monthly treat thousands of pounds of parts. 


Write for descriptive bulletins of Hevi Duty Furnaces 


HEVI DUTY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


HEAT TREATING FURNACES PRE-WHEEDUFY § ELecTRIC EXCLUSIVELY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Gear Tooth Chamfering Unit— 


W. C. Lipe Inc., Syracuse, N. Y.., 
has recently announced to the trade 
a new machine known as “Rutac,” 
a name derived by taking the ini- 
tials of rotary universal tooth 
acute angle chamfer. The machine 
is designed for use in chamfering 
the acute angle at the ends of the 
teeth on helical gears, pinions, 
spiral bevel gears and spur gears. 
The machine is a high speed pro- 
duction machine, being capable of 
chamfering teeth at the rate of 
from 300 to 600 teeth per minute. 
[It is of universal design, so con- 
structed that within the range of 
the machine any type or size of 
the above gears can be handled by 
changing the timing gears and the 
holding equipment and resetting the 
machine to a charted setup. By 
means of a burring tool which is 
automatically retracted from the 
work to permit easy loading and 
unloading, the ends of the teeth 
are burred at the same time that the 
chamfering operation is performed, 
thereby combining the two opera- 
tions into one. Gears ranging in 
size from 5 to 60 teeth may be han- 
dled, from maximum outside diam- 
eter of 8 inches to a minimum of 
1 it ch. 


Center Drive Lathe— 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co., 
Springfield, Vt., has recently per- 
fected a new center drive attach- 





Jones & Lamson 

center drive aat- 

tachment for au- 
tomatic lathes 


ment for its 20-inch automatic lathe 
which makes it possible to turn 
simultaneously both ends of long 


heavy shafts and similar pieces. 





The headstock center is spring load- 
ed and adjustable, while the tail- 
stock center is mounted in an air 
operated ram. New feature of this 


Lipe Rutac machine for cham- 
fering acute angle at ends of 
teeth on helical gears, pinions, 
spiral bevel and spur gears 





















































machine is the mounting of the car. 
riage tool carrying members. They 
are mounted on separate center bars 
which are controlled by cams s0 


Whitney portable bending 
brake for use in air condi 
tioning ducts and similar uses 


that both carriages feed toward the 
center of the machine, additional 
cam space being provided for the 
tailstock center bar by an extra 
cam drum attached to the end of 
the bed. The front former slides 
are also arranged to travel in oppo- 
site directions so that proper re 
lief may be obtained by the turning 
tools at the end of their cut. Each 
carriage carries eight turning tools 
and two chamfering tools, and each 
back arm carries five facing tools 
and one chamfering tool. 


e s * 
Bending Brake— 


Whitney Metal Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill., announces a new model port: 
able bending brake designed for use 
in bending sheet metal up to 20 gage 
in widths up to 49 inches. Equipped 
with fingers for box and pan bend- 
ing, the new model provides a com- 
bination brake which can be car- 
ried out on the job for use in fab- 
ricating ducts and other sheet metal 
work in air conditioning and heat: 
ing systems. The machine is built 
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WISOUU STAPLE WIRE 
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fanother PERFECT STAPLE! 


It's an art to make a wire that is stiff enough to pierce various thicknesses 











al bars 
he of paper and cardboard yet be sufficiently ductile to bend into a perfect 
ra ; , le nae 
of clinch without fracture. We see so much of this wire in book bindings, 
: milk bottle caps, pad matches and a host of other services besides paper 
. staples that we perhaps forget the patient research required to develop it. 
~ Wissco Staple Wire, Stapling Wire and Bookbinding Wire are known for 
ch their fine finish, stiffness with ductility, uniformity and absolute roundness. 
Is . : ; P . 
Write for particulars about the Wissco Wire best suited to your purpose. 
New York City, Buffalo, Chicago, Worcester; Pacific Coast Headquarters: San Francisco; 
d, Warehouses: Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland. Export Sales Department: New Yor City 
rt- 
se Wickwire Spencer manufactures High and Low Carbon Wires— 
- in various tempers, grades and finishes—for your specific purpose. 
-d Hard-Drawn, soft or annealed Basic or Bessemer Wires 
- Hard-Drawn annealed, or oil-tempered Spring Wire, Chrome 
d- Vanadium Spring Wire — Valve Spring — Music — Clip — Pin 
n- airpin—Hook and Eye—Broom—Stapling—Bookbinding 
r- Machinery Spring Wire—Reed Wire —Clock —Pinion— Needle- 
b Bar—Screw Stock—Armature Binding—Brush—Card—Florist 
al —Mattress —Shaped —Rope— Welding. Flat Wire and Strip Steel, 
t High or Low Carbon—Hard, annealed or tempered—Clock Spring 
it teel—Corrosion and Heat Resisting Wires. Consult the Wissco 
it technical man on your wire problems, however large or small. 
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for either bench or floor mounting, 
the lower part of the angle iron 
support frame being unbolted for 
bench mounting. Box and pan fin- 
gers of various widths are furnished 
and can be clamped anywhere on the 
front edge of the upper jaw. Two 
alternative connections for the ad- 
justable toggle links which actuate 
the upper jaw are provided, and 
two sets of return springs, one for 
plain bending and one for box bend- 
ing. These springs lift the upper 
jaw out of the way automatically 
when the bend is completed. 


a + e 


Industrial Gas Tractor— 


Mercury Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
completed recently the design and 
construction of a new gasoline pow- 
ered industrial tractor. This addi- 
tion to the company’s line is a 4- 
wheel machine available with either 
solid zero pressure or pneumatic 
tires. It is powered with a 4-cyl- 
inder Ford engine and has a 4-speed 
truck type transmission and clutch. 
The tractor is 96 inches long, ex 
cluding coupler; is 48 inches wide, 
has a 54-inch wheel base and a turn 
ing radius of 108 inches. It is said to 
be capable of developing up to 3000 
pounds drawbar pull and to travel 
at speeds up to 10 miles per hour. 
Frame and fender construction is 
of integral all-welded plate type 
Semi-elliptic springs are used on 
both front and rear axles. Brakes 
are of the internal expanding types 
within drive wheels, and hand brake 
is provided for parking. Fuel sup 
ply is by gravity feed from a 6- 
gallon tank on the dash. The trac 
tor is designed to handle large trail 


ing loads and is adapted to work 
indoors and out. 
. e . 
Press Stock Feeder— 
F. J. Littell Machine Co., 4127 
Ravenswood avenue, Chicago, has 


placed on the market a machine to 
straighten and feed coiled stock 
to double action presses, either of 
the cam or toggle type. This ma- 
chine is so arranged that it will 
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Littell automatic feed _ for 


punch presses 


feed the required amount of stock 
into the press each time it is tripped 
An intermittent feeding unit, which 
van be tripped by the operator, is 
usually used to a distinct advan- 
tage. Operator manually trips the 
unit with his left hand. The strip 
is fed forward very quickly, the 
press is tripped, and the operator 





picks out the work-piece from the 
die. This machine is driven by its 
own motor and has a clutch simila1 
to that on a punch press, so it makes 
only one revolution when it is 
tripped. It is mounted on a welded 
steel base and is very rigid; it is 
also self contained so it can be 
moved to any press. The feeding 
machine is equipped with a five 
or seven roll straightener which is 
not usually power driven. The type 
of straightener required depends 
upon the width and thickness of ma 


Det Cx vapoi spray type 

degreasing machine 

used in cleaning small 
parts on racks 


terial. A power driven stock ree} 
is used so that the feed always feeds 
from a loop of material. The reg} 
is equipped with an automatic shut. 
off to prevent loop getting too large. 
Either a cradle type or an auto 
matic centering type of reel can be 
used, depending upon the weight of 
the coils. 


Respirator— 


H. S. Cover, South Bend, Ina, 
is the maker of a new respirator 
featuring greatly enlarged area jn 
its double filter chambers. The 
unit has been approved by the bu. 
reau of mines for use in type A 
or pneumoconiosis producing dusts, 
Face piece is of standard construc. 
tion with large offset filter plates at. 
tached. Screw cap lid has been 
eliminated and the filtered air pass. 
es between the plate extrusions to 
the protected opening and into the 
respirator interior. Marginal edge 


Mercury gasoline powered in- 
dustrial tractor 


of the plate has an inwardly curved 
edge to anchor filter pads and pre. 
vent leakage. The new _ construc. 
tion assures a larger filter area for 
easier breathing and unobstructed 
vision for the wearer, it is claimed 


Vapor Spray Degreaser— 
Detroit Rex Products Co., 13005 

Hillview avenue, Detroit, has re 

cently placed on the market a spe 
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ELECTRUNITE 





= OPERATE THROUGH THIS 
GRUELING GRIND .. . 


Compare the conditions under which stationary boilers operate with 






BOILER TUBES 


those encountered in railway service where continual pounding and vi- 
bration throw severe stresses on tubes and tube sheets. Then remember 
that Electrunite Boiler Tubes are operating day and night in this gruel- 
ing service—and giving such a satisfactory account of themselves that 
old users are re-ordering and new users are specifying them right 
along. @ These are the features that enable Electrunite Boiler Tubes to 
save you time and money: They are straight, true to gauge and perfectly 
round. They slide through the tube sheet more easily—roll in tighter 
ies disks ennai auidataliaie: an with less effort. They are controlled atmosphere annealed—free from 
nealed ELECTRUNI‘E Boiler Tube at scale—have less tendency to corrode, and therefore last longer. e Any 


Booth No. 10, Twelfth National Exposi- tube that merits growing preference in locomotive service will easily 
tion of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, Grand Central Palace, New York, 

November 30th to December 5th. to send you complete descriptive data on Electrunite Boiler Tubes. 


Steel and Tubes Arc. gi 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF ELECTRICALLY WELDED TUBING 


Pe EVELAND «sos. ORIO Ssaesesties 


When writing Steel and Tubes Inc. for further information, please address Department ST 


meet even the most rigorous of stationary boiler requirements. Ask us 
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cial vapor-spray-vapor machine 
equipped with a monorail conveyor. 
The unit has been designed to han- 
dle small racked parts, and hangers 
have been provided on the conveyor 
to carry the work holding racks. 
The conveyor is arranged so that 
the work is lowered into the solvent 
vapors and passes through pressure 
sprays of hot clean solvent. After 
making a turn at the end of the 
machine, the parts are conveyed 
back through the vapors and pass 
out the same end they entered. 
Steam coils are placed in the boil- 
ing sump and in the clean solvent 






distillate collecting chamber. The 
machine is equipped with an air ac- 
tuated steam operated thermostatic 
control. The boiling sump is 
equipped with an auxiliary clean-out 
door to eliminate the necessity of 
removing the steam coils when 
cleaning out accumulated sludge. 
o ° ° 


Motor Starter— 


Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., 
2700 East Seventy-ninth _ street, 
Cleveland, announces a new direct 
current mill type starter for use 
with motors ranging from 5 to 25 


URE, you can use strong backs to tote heavy hunks of steel around 
your plant. And for that matter, old hand-operated equipment will 
still lick the law of gravity. But for the speed and economy that 

will cut your material handling costs, look to 1936 methods. 


P&H engineers have experience with hundreds of different handling 


problems in all kinds of plants. 


money. 
engineer occasionally . . . 


They have the answers that save you 
That’s why up-and-coming production men call in a PXH 





to see what’s new in mate- 
rial handling methods and 
equipment. If any P&H 
engineer can’t show you how 
to cut your costs, he'll 
frankly tell you so. There’s 
no obligation. Why not ask 
one to call? Or write for 


Bulletin RH-2. 


Mounted on this gantry, a P@H 

Type “R” hoist unloads, stacks, 

sorts and picks up structural steel, 
quickly and at low cost. 











HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


ESTABLISHED 1884 


4411 West National Avenue 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 


ELECTRIC CRANES 








horsepower, 230 volts, designed to 
provide a universal compact stand. 
ardized unit suitable for use with 
a wide range of motor sizes and re. 
quiring only reconnection of the 
self contained resistors to give re 
sistor values. Starters employ the 
new type RD mercury acceleration 
relays developed by this company 
which permit a time range of % 
second to 2 seconds per step. Re 
lays are adjustable for this time 
range by means of a thumb screw 
and lock nut arrangement. A 
three-coil unbreakable resistor is 
mounted on the top of the starter 
cabinet and is covered by a venti. 
lated enclosure. Particular atten. 


tion has been given to the design 





Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. de- 
signed the new direct current mill 
type starter 


of these resistors so that by only 
changing the manner in which they 
are connected the starters may be 
used with any motor within the 
range listed above. They are also 
suitable for use with a range of 
horsepower sizes on 110 and 550 
volt motors within the ampere rat- 
ing of the contactor. Optional fea- 
tures, such as overload relays, main 
line knife switch, field acceleration 
relay, field failure relay and the 
like can be incorporated as a part 
of the unit starter where required. 


Belt Carrier— 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au 
rora, Ill. has recently announced 
a new truss-frame, sealed ball bear: 
ing belt carrier. The new design 


is of the 3-roll in line type- with 
outer rollers inclined to give the 





Sealed ball bearings support this belt 
conveyor carrier made by Stephens 
Adamson Mfg. Co. 
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belt a 20-degree trough. The whole 
roller assembly is tilted to center the 
belt without guide rollers and an 
effort has been made to produce a 
carrier that would minimize belt 
wear. All parts are made of steel 
or malleable iron, the rollers being 
of 5-inch steel tubing with ends 
rounded over the pressed steel end 
plates. Roller ends are recessed 
to house the bearings and to al- 
low the rollers to be closely spaced 
to eliminate danger of pinching 
belts. Renewable cartridge type 
ball bearings are used throughout. 
The truss type frame is light and 
rigid with the load carried by a 
tension rod instead of depending on 
a heavy cross member for support. 


¢ . ¢ 


Hood Respirator— 


De Vilbiss Co., Toledo, O., an- 
nounces the development of a new 
hood respirator designed for use in 
those occupations where there is a 





De Vilbiss has developed an air-fed 

hood type respirator for use in indus 

tries with high dust or fume concen 
tration 


dust or fume hazard beyond the 
protection offered by the more com- 
mon type of respirator. This new 
respirator covers the head and neck 
fully and provides protection where 
ventilation is inadequate or against 
materials present in the air harm.- 
ful to eyes, ears or respiratory or 
gans. Hood is fastened with a 
drawstring around the neck and ai! 
is supplied from a hose connection 
in the air line. Incoming air passes 
through a filter, and passes out 
through the opening provided for 
vision. Pressure of the outgoing 
air removes necessity for a glass or 
transparent plastic eyepiece. 


a - - 
Perforated Plate— 


Abbe Engineering Co., 50 Church 
Street, New York, announces a new 
perforated plate specialty designed 
for use in pulverizers, hammer mills, 
filters, centrifugals, dryers and the 
like. Openings as small as 0.01-inch 
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‘Be: services of Standard Oil engineers are simply this: 


They make a personal survey of your plant at any time, and at no 


cost or obligation. They discover every possible cost reduction that 
can be effected through improved lubrication practices. Years of 
practical, on-the-spot experience often enables them to make sav- 
ings where it was thought the opportunity did not exist. Others 
have found this to be true. Why not you? Phone your local Stand- 
ard Oil (Indiana) office today and give your men their opportunity 


to set costs at a definitely established minimum. 


Write for booklets covering lubrication problems in your plant. (List subjects or types of machin 
ery in which you are most interested.) 


Address: STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana 
910 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


NDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Indiana) 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 






















may be supplied in all metals in- 
cluding stainless steel. Plates of 
above ordinary thickness are avail- 
able. Perforations in the screens 
are conical in shape, intended to pre- 
vent blinding of the screen perfora- 
tions. Experimental plates are avail- 
able from the company. 


° ¢ S 
Hydrostatic Gage— 


Binks Mfg. Co., 3114 Carroll ave- 
nue, Chicago, announces a new 
hydrostatic gage for paint mixing 
tanks. Clear vision gage shows ex- 
act weight of lacquer and thinner 


added to the tanks, enabling the 
mixer to obtain the same viscosity 
in any number of mixes. The new 
indicator also serves as a level in- 
dicator and it is possible to read 
from the scale at a glance the num- 
ber of gallons in the container. 
Hydrostatic in principle, the gage 
balances the weight of the paint 
against the known weight of liquid 
in a U-tube. Gages offered by this 
company are calibrated for paint 
mixing tanks built by them. 


+ ° ° 
Safety Valve— 


Cc. B. Hunt & Son, Salem, O., an- 


EC&M Magnet Users say— 


‘New Magnets handle 25 to 55% 
more material than old ones.”’ 


Bigger loads mean better profits. By 
replacing old magnets with the latest- 
design EC&M Lifting Magnet, Steel Mills, 
Pipe Foundries, Scrap Yards, etc. located 
throughout the prominent industrial centers, 
are moving their products and raw ma- 
terials more quickly and at a consider- 


ably lower cost. 


Reports from these users say--''10 hours 
handling now done in 7 hrs.’’—‘‘loads 3 
cars While old magnet loads 2'— ‘Shows 


55% 
compared with 
trade-in allowance will be made on your 


rld magnet against the purchase price of a 


greater lifting capacity 
old magnets.’ A 


average of 


our 


new magnet Investigate your material 


handling costs today 





EC&M Avtomatic— 


DISCHARGE CONTROLLER 


Cuts down the time between magnet trips 
No delays . . . no scattered loads. Gives a clean, 
quick release of the load automatically. Compact, 


convenient Master Switch for the crane operator 


Faster action, more trips, better profits! 


















Send for Bulletin 900 


Illustrates and describes the ad- 
vantages of these efficient EC&M 
Magnets for practically every kind 
of material handling . . . over 30 
illustrations of magnets at work 
Ask for your copy now. 





WEAVY DUTY MOTOR CONTROL 
FOR CRANES, MILL DRIVES AND 
MACHINERY *BRAKES LIMIT 


a) eae. 
AUTOMATIC WELD TIMERS 


nounce a new “Quick-As-Wink” 
safety valve designed so that it js 
difficult for a press operator to block 


or hold the valve open to defeat 
its purpose. Valve presents a4 
smooth exterior and is normally 


closed, while it is necessary for the 
operator to use both hands in op. 
erating the valve levers in order 
to keep the press operating. On 
presses operated by foot control 
two valves are used in series to 
necessitate use of both hands in 
each operation of the press. Valves 
use the same principle as_ other 
Hunt products, involving absence 





ec 


C. B. Hunt manufactures this safe 
valve for punches and presses 


of metal to metal contact. New 
products are made in 3 sizes, with 


“.-inch inlet and %%-inch outlet, 
with both inlet and outlet *s-inch 
and with both inlet and outlet % 
inch. 


Forming, Finishing 


Aluminum Chairs 


(Continued from Page 53) 
synthetic enamel, each coat being 
baked for an hour at a temperature 
of 300 degrees Fahr. Grained fin 
ishes such as walnut and mahogany 
receive at least three coats of baked 
enamel, plus the graining process. 

Graining is the third finishing 
process. In graining metal furni- 
ture to represent natural wood, one 
of three processes can be employed. 
The decalcomania process is one. In 
this method the design is printed 
on specially prepared paper and 
transferred by wetting the paper 
and pressing it firmly on the met 


al. Then the paper is removed, 
leaving the design in place. The 


surface can be grained with grain 
ing combs and rollers by hand and 
when the work is done by an expert 
the results are pleasing and satis- 
factory. The offset lithographic 
process is the third method and it 
gives good results. At the plant in 
question hand graining is followed 
with mahogany finishes, while the 
offset lithographic process is used 
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for walnut and oak. The former 
process is simple and requires no 
comment. A brief description of 
the latter process, however, may 
prove of interest. 

The lithographic plate, which is 
sheet zinc, is prepared from an ac- 
tual photograph of grained wood. 
This plate is wrapped around a cyl- 
inder which rotates slowly, about 10 
revolutions per minute. A roll sup- 
plies the ink, or stain, while a 
scraper removed the superfluous 
pigment leaving only what adheres 
in the depressions. As the roll ro- 
tates the operator presses a rubber 
faced hand block against it. This 
block takes the place of the trans- 
fer roll and blanket used in ordinary 
lithographic work. By means of 
the transfer block the impression is 
made by hand on various parts of 
the chair. AS may be imagined, 
considerable care is necessary to in 
sure correct impressions. The trans- 
fer blocks are of various; sizes. Some 
are rocker shaped, 18 to 20 inches 
long, while others are from 6 to 12 
inches long with flat surfaces for 
reaching into confined places. Two 
clear coats of enamels are baked in 
place over the graining. 


Bright Finishes Popular 


Another effective finish is ob- 
tained by sandblasting the chair to 
give ita matte surface. After sand- 
blasting two to three coats of trans- 
parent enamel are baked in place. 
The satin finish, so called, often is 
employed. In this process the chair 
is rubbed down with No. 150 aloxite 
cloth and then given two coats of 
transparent enamel baked in place. 

The two latter finishes are popu 
lar and possess a decided advantage. 
When the chairs are in use they are 
bound to be scratched and scarred 
to some extent. A color finish may 
be scratched away, leaving the 
white metal underneath. With the 
transparent finishes, however, 
scratches are not so noticeable. The 
transparent finishes are rapidly 
gaining in favor, for aside from 
their durability they are pleasing to 
the eye in these days of the free use 
of metal for a diversity of purposes. 

The chairs are upholstered in 
genuine machine buffed leather or 
in fabrikoid. Certain top-grain 
leathers have a finer finish and can 
be made into more ornate color com- 
binations, but for strength and dura- 
bility the type of leather used has 
been found by actual test to be 
Strong and durable. 

All upholstery units are detach- 
able as units and are securely fas- 
tened in place by clips or screws 
which permit the unit to be replaced 
quickly should occasion require. The 
upholstery unit itself is a steel or 
aluminum pan, depending on its use 
and location. The metal is covered 
directly with leather or in some in- 
Stances a layer of felt is interposed 
between the leather and the pan. 
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ALWAYS 
LOOK FOR THIS 

MARK | 
ON A BULB 












HOW TO AVOID LOSING UP 
TO 390% OF LIGHT 


Poorly made bulbs may give 30 per cent less light than good bulbs of equal 


wattage. ven a one per cent loss might more than wipe oul any saving you 
made in the purchase of so-called “bargain” bulbs. There’s just one way to be 
sure you are getting all the light you pay for. Look at the trade-mark on the 
end of the bulb. If vou find the mark 4 vou will know you are getting full 
light value for your money. Next time you 
order bulbs, make sure they are Edison 
Mazpa lamps... they Stay Brighter Longer Light-Sensitive Cell 


than inferior substitutes. 


USE THE G-E LIGHT METER 

TO MEASURE YOUR LIGHTING 
Every employer, office manager, production 
manager, and shop superintendent should have 
a G-E Light Meter that measures light as simply 
as a thermometer measures temperature. Costs 
only $11.50. For details, write to General 
Electric Company, Dept. 166.) Nela Park. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 














ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY | 


335 Curtis Bldg 49 Washington Bled. 


Copies of any of the literature listed below may be obtained by writing directly to 
the companies involved, or by addressing STEEL, in care of Readers’ Service Depart- 


ment, 1213 West Third Street, Cleveland. 


Roll Top Door—!<innear Mfg. Co., Combustion Corp., Toledo, O. Book- 
3000 Fields avenue, Columbus, O. let on operations and services of the 
Booklet No. 20M, describing the company, with views of instaila- 
company’s fireproof and_ burglar- tions. 
proof all-steel Rol-Top door. Are Welding Lincoln Electric Co., 

Heat Treating Furnaces——urface Cleveland. Bulletin No. 412, illus- 








ISTEN MONTHS 
TOO LONG? 


How long would it take a 
new hammer to pay for it- 
self in your shop? A recent 
survey of opinion of a number 
of forge shop executives showed 
it was their average belief that 
modern ERIE drop hammers 
would pay for themselves in ten 
months. But compared to 
hammers ten or fifteen years 
old—and about 80% of the 
hammers in operation are more 
than ten years old—probably 
ten months is too long. 

Labor costs are bound to 
continue upward. Only with 
modern equipment will you get 
a corresponding increase in 
production. You can't afford 
to run those old hammers. 
What investment today will pay 
such handsome returns as the 
purchase of Erie Forge Shop 
Equipment: 
































4 12,000 Ib. Erie steam 
drop recently installed by 
a prominent automobile 
manufacturer for forging 
six-throw crank shafts is 
shown in the illustration. 

| 
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Detroit Chicago Indianapolis Paris, France 
335 Postal Station Bldg. 8 Rue de Rocroy 
































































trating benefits from welding by 
dual continuous control on the ney 
“Shield-Are S. A. E.” welder. 


Seamless Tubing Summerij} 
Tubing Co., Bridgeport, Pa. Folde 
illustrating the company’s products 
and listing sources of supply. 


Oil Processing Kettles—Patterson 
Foundry & Machine Co., East Liver. 
pool, O. Folder describing kettles 
for oil processing and other process 
work; includes five separate designs 
with descriptions of each. 

Alloy Constructional Steels In. 
ternational Nickel Co. Inc., 67 Wall 
street, New York. Bulletin No. F-1, 
on the making and shaping of alloy 
constructional steels. 

Presses—Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, 637 Northland avenue, Buf. 
falo. Bulletin No. 64-E, illustrating 
and describing the line of Niagara 
double crank presses; complete tab- 
ulations of specifications are given. 


Coupled Pumps—Ingersoll-Rand 
Co., 11 Broadway, New York. Bul- 
letin No. 7066, covering its line of 
coupled pumps, capacities 150 to 
5000 gallons per minute against 
heads of 20 to 250 feet. 


Drills—Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil: 
lipsburg, N. J. Bulletin No. 2231, 
describing the ‘“Corco’’ diamond 
drill, producing holes to 1150 feet 
with cores %-inch in diameter or 
shorter holes with larger cores, up 
to 3-inch diameter. 

Sound System for Paging—Strom. 
berg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. Bulletin No. 36 
JN, describing No. 15 sound system, 
which consists of paging amplifier, 
microphone, and several loud speak: 
ers. 

Steelstrap—Acme Steel Co., 2840 
Archer avenue, Chicago. Folder No. 
1070, describing the Acme steelstrap 
method to lower handling costs 
reduce hazards to workmen and to 
eliminate damage to products in 
transit. 

Platform Trucks—E]well-Parker 
Electric Co., Cleveland. Bulletin 
No. A 7512, describing high lift plat- 
form trucks, with illustrations show 
ing typical applications of the basic 
machine to various industries by the 
use of correct attachments. 

Finishing Ovens —Despatch Oven 
Co., 622 Ninth street, S. E., Minne 
apolis. Two new bulletins which 
feature ovens for various processes 
on refrigerators, cans and cor 
tainers, metal sheets, novelties, trac 
tors, metal caskets. 

Blast Cleaning Equipment — Rue 
melin Mfg. Co., 3860 North Palmer 
street, Milwaukee. Bulletin No. 3, 
describing blast-furnace equipment, 
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in many sta :ndard si Zes and can 
be furnished with car-truck, turn- 
table or r:onorail. 


Automatic Coal Stokers—Link- 
Belt Co., 307 North Michigan ave- 
nue, Chicago. Booklet No. 1019, on 
automatic coal stokers for indus 
trial and commercial use in capa- 
cities up to 300 horsepower; il- 
justreteu, reproduces numerou; let- 
ters from users, and gives data. 

Gas Eng in e—Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp., Mount Vernon, O. Bulletin 
No. 304, describing type EN gas 
engines rated 30 to 38 horsepower 
per cylinder, in 3, 4, 6, and 8 
cylinders. Bulletin points to the 
many industrial applications of 
these engines. 


Co-ordinated Control System— 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Bui- 
lettin No. 460T, describing a new 
system of complete process control. 
Featuring the Bowser Mir-o-Meter, 
which measures, and records fuel 
consumed and indicates and records 
the rate at which it is being deliv- 
ered to the furnace. 


Rolling Doors Cornell Iron 
Works Inc., Thirty-sixth avenue and 
Thirteenth street, Long Island City, 
N. Y. Folder on rolling doors and 
shutters, hand and motor operated; 
descriptions of types, illustrations, 
and photographs of steel and bronze 
doors in place; tables of dimensions 
and clearances for automatic clos- 
ing rolling doors. 

Grinding——Carboloy Co. Inc., 2967 
East Jefferson avenue, Detroit. Man- 
ual GM-36 showing latest technique 
for grinding Carboloy tools; Cata- 
log No. DR-36, describing the dia- 
mond-impregnated Carboloy dresser 
for rough, semifinish and _ finish 
dressing of all types of grinding 
wheels; a sliding chart is enclosed 
to provide a quick method of select- 
ing the proper dresser for each type 
of grinding wheel. 

Drilling Machines--Two catalogs 
by Motch & Merryweather Machin- 
ery Co., covering drilling machines 
handled by this concern. One is 
devoted to the lines represented by 
the company’s Cleveland office, 715 
Penton building, the other is de- 
voted to lines represented by its 
Pittsburgh office, Clark building. 
The catalogs are artistic and com- 
prehensive, uniform except as rep- 
resentation varies in the two terri- 
tories, well illustrated and contain- 
ing much information relative to 
the several lines. 


Stainless Steel Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland. Series of five 
booklets on Enduro stainless steel; 
No. 142, explains the reasons for 
the popularity of stainless steel and 
illustrating many of the more im. 
portant applications; No. 144, fea 
tures detailed data on Enduro 18-8 
and its several variations; No. 143, 
devoted to the straight-chromium 
types of Enduro—AA, S, S-I and 
FC; No. 145, contains information 
on the heat-resisting types of En.- 
duro—HCN, HC, and NC-3: No. 
165, treats Enduro 4-6 per cent 
chromium steels; the latter are noi 
Stainless but are intermediate be- 
tween carbon and stainless steels. 
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5950 Superior Ave. 


AMPCO 


Where ther metols 
have 


(eo 


STANDS UP 





ET IT IN AMPCO”’ is the 

advice engineers and main- 
tenance men everywhere are giving 
when asked what to do about 
repeated breakdowns of the same 
parts. And, in every instance 
where other metals have failed, 
AMPCO has STOOD UP. 

AMFCO is truly ‘‘The Metal 
Without Equal’’. A process metal 
of amazing qualities. This ‘Bronze 
of Bronzes’’, is practically the 
universal specification in all in- 
stances where other metals have 
broken-down under abusive wear 
or operation. 

Ampco has an astounding ten- 
acity to resist breakage and de- 
formation. It withstands crys- 
tallization and fatigue as no other 
metal can. And Ampco, as found 
in Wellman castings, is Ampco 
Metal at its best, for Wellman 
is completely equipped for pro- 
ducing first class AMPCO METAL 


castings. 


If you have a problem, Wellman 
engineers will be glad to help you. 


lke WELLMAN 
Bronze and Aluminum Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











@ Castings @ Plated 
Parts @ Machined 
Parts @ Bent Tubes @ 
Licensed to cast in 
Dowmetal and Ampco 
Bronzes 
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Titanium Causes 


Changes in Alloys 


(Continued from Page 80) 


that titanium can not be retained 
during the welding operation. In 
fact, Mr. Franks stated, the safest 
procedure at present is one that con- 
sists of using a columbium-bearing 
18-8 steel rod when it becomes neces- 
sary to weld the titanium-bearing 
18-8 steels because sufficient colum- 
bium can be recovered to impart to 


the welded structure comparative 
freedom from intergranular attack 
As in the case of titanium, the 
columbium addition must be con 
trolled in order to obtain a steel hav 
ing optimum physical characteristics 
associated with the necessary resist 
ance to intergranular corrosive at 
tack. 


FFECT of titanium on the hard 

ness and microstructure of heat 
treated 18 per cent chromium stee! 
ingots was discussed in a paper by 
R. E. Bannon, research associate, 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. These steels contained 


atley... 


EQUIP/MENT 


THE AMERICAN MECHANICAL 
GOGGLE VALVE 


For Hand or Electric Motor Operation. 
Standard Open Type Goggle Plate 
or Totally Enclosed. 


NTED 


PATE 


No expansion joints required. 


All operating parts completely enclosed. 


Satisfactory Operation Guaranteed. 





No obstruction to the flow of gas in the main. 


No moving mechanical parts such as gears, screws or toggles inside 
the gas main to corrode, warp or accumulate dirt. 





THE IDEAL VALVE 
For Gas Mains under 
60"' in Diameter 











Cut shows one of eight 
24'' Valves built for opera- 
tion in the gas mains leading 
to Blast Furnace Stove Burn- 
ers. They have proven 
quick and efficient in opera- 
tion and safe for the work- 
man. 














WILLIAM M. BAILEY COM PANY 
Cugineers 


MAGEE BLOG. 


PITTSBURGH,PA. 


European Agents—Ashmore Benson, Pease & Co. Ltd Stockton-on-Tees, England 
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0.20-0.30 per cent carbon 


Concely 
sions arrived at by the author were 


1. Addition of titanium to 18 per 
cent chromium steel causes a fe 
finement of grain in the ingot and a 
lessening of the tendency toward 
ingotism. With a titanium content of 
1.11 per cent, ingotism is eliminated 

2. Although this alloy with suff; 
cient titanium added to combine 
with all the carbon present may be 
considered for most practical pur 
poses as a carbon-free, high-chrom 
ium iron with titanium carbide jp 
clusions, the crystals of the titan 
ium compound are soluble in stee| 
at 2500 degrees Fahr. and are there 
fore subject to rearrangement by 
heat treatment; but the steel is not 
hardened by their solution. 

3. Addition of 1.97 per cent titan 
ium, or possibly less, to 18 per cent 
chromium steel with 0.20 to 0.25 per 
cent carbon eliminates’ both aij) 
hardening and hardenability, except 
that waier-quenching from the yj 
cinity of 2100 degrees Fahr. may 
cause a very slight hardening. — 


Effect on Corrosion Resistance 


Contributing a written discussion 
to Mr. Bannon’s paper, V. N. Krivo 
beck and G. C. Kiefer, research lab 
oratory, Allegheny Steel Co., Brack 
enridge, Pa., observed that the 
presence of such high concentrations 
of titanium may affect corrosion re 
sisting properties of these alloys 
Presence of complete titanium-bear. 
ing inclusions has a definite effect 
on corrosion properties of chrom 
ium-nickel stainless alloys and it is 
logical to predict that the effect of 
titanium would be similar. Hence it 
may be suggested that if ever titan 
ium-bearing chromium alloys are 
benefited in certain respects, as 
stated by Mr. Bannon, the conditions 
of service should be considered care 
fully before the use of the alloys is 
advocated. 


RESENTING a paper on the sub 

ject of production of flakes in 
steel by heating in hydrogen, R. E 
Cramer, special research assistant 
in engineering materials, engineer 
ing experiment station, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III., pointed out 
that a brief review of the literature 
shows that no conclusive proof ol 
factors affecting the development of 
flakes was presented until 1935. In 
that year, work reported from Ger 
many and Italy showed that steel 
treated in hydrogen would develop 
flakes. 

The author analyzed flaked and 
sound steel for gases by the Vachel 
Jordan vacuum fusion method. No 
relation was established between 
gas content and flakes or between 
microstructure and flakes. As eX 
amples of flake formation in steel, 
Mr. Cramer showed illustrations ol 
a fissure developed from a flake in 
a locomotive tire; flakes in steel as 
received from the mill, both in seg 
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regation streaks and scattered at 
random; and flakes and cracks de- 
veloped in 1’: x 3 x 10-inch steel 
bars heated in hydrogen at 2300 de- 
grees Fahr. for 27 hours and cooled 
in various ways. 

Mr. Cramer stated that while the 
mechanism of the production of 
flakes is not thoroughly understood, 
the explanation first presented by 
the European metallurgists appears 
to agree with available information. 
Molten steel in the open-hearth ab- 
sorbs more than its own volume of 
hydrogen. During cooling of the 
steel, some hydrogen escapes but the 
steel holds a good portion of it in so- 
lution until it cools below the critical 
point after rolling. The rate of cool- 
ing of the steel in open air is not so 
fast but that hydrogen can diffuse 
out of the steel as it cools down to 
some temperature in the neighbor 
hood of 400 degrees Fahr. 


Builds Up High Pressures 


At this temperature there is still 
in the steel a considerable volume 
of hydrogen, which is being liberat- 
ed due to the lowering of the solu 
tion pressure accompanying the 
drop in temperature. When _ the 
diffusion rate suddenly changes the 
hydrogen which is being liberated 
is trapped in the interior of the 
steel, and probably collects in min 
ute spaces around inclusions and in 
any other small voids. The pres- 
sures built up in these small spaces 
must be very high, and, since the 
stresses in the metal are distributed 
over minute areas, they may exceed 
the tensile strength of the steel. A 
small crack then develops which re- 
lieves the pressure. The crack re 
mains in the cooled steel in the form 
of a flake. 

This explanation, said Mr. 
Cramer, calls for some considera 
tion as to how hydrogen can be in- 
troduced into the molten steel. 
There are many ways in which 
water, which, when dissociated, pro- 
duces two volumes of hydrogen to 
one of oxygen, may be introduced or 
produced during the open-hearth 
steelmaking process. 

Some sources are: 1. Production 
during the combustion of the fuel in 
the open-hearth furnace; 2. in the 
rust on scrap metal (iron hydrox- 
ide); 3. in the molten metal from 
the blast furnace; 4. in the ore and 
the lime used in the open hearth; 
5. in the fuel and air used for com- 
bustion. 


Dissociated Readily 


The first item, the author pointed 
out, accounts for the largest supply 
of water. At the temperature of the 
open-hearth furnace the slag and 
the molten steel could readily break 
water vapor up into oxygen and hy 
drogen, through the reaction Fe 
H,O = FeO + 2H. The hydrogen 
would be readily absorbed by the 
molten steel. During the course of 
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the production of a heat of open 
hearth steel there seems to be a con 
siderable opportunity for the ab 
sorption of hydrogen produced from 
the dissociation of water vapor 
which is present. 

Summarizing his _ investigation, 
Mr. Cramer said it had been shown 
that flakes or small cracks are pro- 
duced in an 0.80 carbon, 0.80 per 
cent manganese crack-free steel 
when heated at 2200 degrees Fahr. 
for 27 hours in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen, followed by cooling in air. 
A different type of cracking result- 
ed when a specimen was heated in 
hydrogen until the surface began to 


melt, and then air cooled. Specimens 
heated in hydrogen and_e then 
quenched in water showed numet 
ous small cracks. 

Although it has been shown that 
hydrogen can cause flakes in steel 
during cooling, this is no proof that 
other causes, such as localized tem 
perature gradients, cannot also 
cause flakes. Gas analyses of flaked 
steel have failed to show any rela 
tion between the presence of flakes 
and gas content of the steel after 
cooling. Further experiments are 
necessary, he said, to determine ac 
curately the temperature at which 
flakes are formed. 
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RUGGED 
all the 





way throu gh 


The features shown in the double reduction Horsburgh & 
Scott Herringbone Speed Reducer illustrated are found also 
in the single and triple reduction Herringbone units. All 
gears are Sykes type continuous tooth Herringbone... the 
most accurate Herringbone gears it is possible to produce. 

Extreme accuracy, herringbone tooth design, and the 
locking of gears between oversize Timken Roller Bearings 
insure quiet, smooth operation. 

Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone Speed Reducers bring 
maintenance cost close to the zero point. Their depreciation 
is exceedingly low, even under very heavy shock loads and 


other difficult conditions of service. 


Send for catalog of our complete line. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 
GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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ROEBLING 


the custom-made wire 
















for exacting welders 


Not a welding wire made of ordinary tonnage 
steel. To the contrary...a wire produced of a 
purer and more costly steel... made in special 
small open-hearth furnaces by Roebling’s cus- 


tom methods. A welding wire absolutely 





uniform in quality and free of non-metallic 
impurities. Electric and gas welding types. 


pa 


Available in standard straight lengths and coils. 


i ; Roebling Welding Cables: Made in a complete line of 


rubber and braided types for arc welding purposes. 


i YHN A.ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY.TRENTON,N.]. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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PROGRAM 


Wednesday, November 18, 1936 
12:00 Noon — Opening Luncheon, Gold 
Room, Hotel Jefferson 
2:30 P.M. —General Industries Session, 
Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson Welding of 


: : : : Cupro-Nickels and Silicon Copper Alloys . . . How 
Basic demonstrations at an I. A. A. Welding and Cutting Design for Welding Defers Obsolescence and In- 


Forum show the fundamentals of acetylene generation. creases Profits . . Metallurgical Joints in Repetitive 
Production . . . Oxy-Acetylene Welding in the Glass 
Industry. 


8:15 P.M.—Welding and Cutting Forum, 
Soldan High School Auditorium 
Thursday, November 19, 1936 

10:00 A.M.—Inspection Trip. Midwest 
Piping and Supply Co., Inc. 

2:30 P.M.—Heavy Industries Session, 
Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson — Welding in 
Mining Operations . . . Application of Welding and 
Cutting in Heavy Construction Industries . . . Prepara 
tion and Cutting of Plate Steel for Cars...Shape Cut 
ting in Production of Heavy-Duty Dirt Equipment 
8:15 P.M.—Welding and Cutting Round 


] mr vf Tables, Soldan High School Auditorium 
Oxy-acetylene welding is demonstrated and discussed by Informal discussions on subjects of particular interest 


ractical operators and prominent engineers. sl . 
P p p S Friday, November 20, 1936 


12:00 Noon—Annual Luncheon and Busi- 
ness Meeting, Crystal Room, Hotel Jefferson 
2:30 P.M. —Piping Industries Session, Crys- 
tal Room, Hotel Jefferson—Power Plant Pip- 
ing... Why Should Piping Contractors Recommend 
Welding to Architects and their Clients? . . . Cutting 
of Steel Plate for Pressure Vessels . . . Welding of 
Pipe Lines . . . Welding Refinery Equipment 


» 


r 


Oxy-acetylene cutting is demonstrated in all its phases yl t h ; 


by competent technicians. 


Annual Convention 


Hotel Jefferson 


C5 We ©) OS Ie CO2 


November 18, 19 and 20 
1936 
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REATER acceptance of the 
oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting process is the direct 
result of a wider understanding of 
the possibilities of these processes. 
This situation results from years 
of research by the oxyacetylene in- 
dustry, equally embracing the prob- 
lems of its customers as well as its 
own. As a result of this continued 
effort, the oxyacetylene industry is 
moving rapidly toward new develop- 
ments and discoveries. The prog- 
ress report for the past year is, in 
general tone, similar to those for 
previous years. It represents a his- 
tory of continual and rapid develop- 
ment and improvement. One sig- 
nificant change which first was 
noted two or three years ago, how- 
ever, has become particularly im- 
pressive during the past year. This 
is that the oxyacetylene process has 
come to be considered from a metal- 
lurgical point of view, by its users as 
well as by the oxyacetylene industry 
itself. 


Welding Is Applied Metallurgy 


Welding today is quite different 
from what it was 10 or even five 
years ago. It has grown from a 
simple, semimechanical process of 
joining or cutting to a matter of ap- 
plied metallurgy. This change is 
due largely to the tremendous ad- 
vances made during the past year in 
the knowledge of metals. Materials 
are now made to suit service re- 
quirements; a new alloy, if neces- 
sary, is developed. The result is 
that modern oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting have been called upon 
to meet fabrication demands for 
these new materials. This has made 
a definite demand on the energies 
of research laboratories, engineers 
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Cutting steel rails with an 
oxyacetylene blowpipe 


and on the help and co-operation of 
users of the process. 

A glance over the more tangible 
developments and advances during 
the year cannot help but drive home 
the fact that the oxyacetylene proc- 
ess today is primarily a matter of 
metallurgy. 


More Torch Cutting and Shaping 


Outstanding among the year’s de- 
velopments has been the tremendous 
increase in the use of oxyacetylene 
machine cutting. This year has 
marked another step in the con- 
tinued progress of the intensive de- 
velopment of flame shaping. One of 
the main reasons for the notable 
advance this year has been the 
availability of many new types of 
cutting machines. The increasing 
need for new types of machines 
ranging from large templet-operated 
shaping machines to small portable 
and precision cutting units has been 
recognized. 

Preparation of plate edges for 
welding by oxyacetylene machine 
cutting is accomplished with such 
accuracy that no machining or sub- 
sequent preparation is necessary. 








THE accompanying article is an ab- 

stract of a report to be presented 
at the thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the International Acetylene 
association, St. Louts, Nov. 18-20, cov- 
ering progress in the oxyacetylene in- 
dustry during the past year. The au- 
thor, H. E. Rockefeller, is associated 
with the Linde Air Products Co., 

New York 











Oxyacetylene 


While the making of three dimen. 
sional cuts is not a new applica- 
tion by any means, having been 
practiced from time to time for 
several years, its wider acceptance 
during the year is important to in- 
dustry. The fact that a finished 
product, or a product which requires 
very little finish machining, can be 
shaped out of a solid block of steel 
means an important saving to in- 
dustry in general. 

Another operation that advanced 
rapidly during the year is stack 
flame cutting. More and more shops 
that have been utilizing the oxy- 
acetylene shape cutting process 
have come to realize that the econ- 
omies of the process can be im- 
proved greatly by a little closer 
study of procedures. The answer 
in many cases has shown itself to 
be stack flame cutting in which 
several layers of plates are stacked 
together and a multiplicity of simi- 
lar parts turned out at the same 
time by the use of one cutting 
flame. This is an idea that has given 
rise to numerous economies during 
the past year. As its possibilities 
and advantages become more widely 
known it will undoubtedly find in- 
creasing use. 


Boiler Code Recognition 


Increased knowledge of the effect 
of oxyacetylene cutting on steel has 
led to wider acceptance and use of 
the process. Extensive tests have 
revealed that oxyacetylene cutting 
on low and medium carbon steels 
is superior to shearing in its ef 
fect on the base metal. An example 
of this trend was the recognition 
of oxyacetylene cutting in the re 
vision adopted by the boiler code 
committee of the American Society 
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Process Wins Wider Recognition 


of Mechanical Engineers for the 
A.S.M.E. boiler code by the Ameri- 
can Petroleum institute. These 
changes give definite approval of 
the use of oxyacetylene flame cut- 
ting for the preparation of steel 
plate edges in steel of 0.35 maximum 
carbon content for boiler and pres- 
sure vessel fabrication. Provision 
was made that the edges be uniform, 
smooth, and free of all loose scale 
and slag accumulation before weld- 
ing. This action came as a con- 
clusion to much research that has 
been carried on in several quarters 
during recent years. Since boiler 
and pressure’ vessel fabrication 
comes under perhaps the most rigid 
control of any type of manufac- 
turing, official acceptance of flame 
cutting in this case indicates its 
acceptability for any type of edge 
preparation, be it for boiler, struc- 
tural steel, or fabrication of ma- 
chinery parts and structures. 


Multiflame Welding 


Many of the recent welding de- 
velopments have taken advantage of 
the use of a series of flames in- 
Stead of a single flame, through 
proper positioning of tips to dis- 
tribute the heat as desired. This 
method increases welding speed and 
steps up production in the welding 
of overland pipe lines. 

Another development in the pipe 
line field is the change in procedure 
to what is known ag the “stab-on”’ 
method. In this method, advantage 
is taken of the peculiar adaptability 
of the oxyacetylene process for 
welding economically in all posi- 
tions. This is brought about be- 
cause the welding rod and source 
of heat are separate and conse- 
quently the pressure of the flame 
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BY H. E. ROCKEFELLER 
Linde Air Products Co., New York 


and the rod manipulation make pos- 


sible the deposition of metal with 
approximately equal facility in any 
position. The all-bell-hole method 
also known as the “stab-on” or 
“stove-pipe” method, consists in as- 
sembling the line a length at a 
time and making all welds in po- 
sition. In short, it amounts to mak 
ing all welds as bell-hole welds. 
This means the elimination of the 
usual line-up and firing-line gangs, 
with the bending or tie-in gang 
handling 40-foot instead of the usual 
200-foot sections. 

While relatively little building 
work of a general character has 
been done during the past three or 


Columbium-treated 
18-8 chromium- 
nickel stainless steel 
is oxyacetylene 
welded with colum- 
hium-treated stain 
less steel welding 
rod 















four years, that which has been 
done shows that oxyacetylene 
welded piping for building and in- 
dustrial purposes has become stand- 
ard practice. Welded joints in pip- 
ing systems in a good many federal 
buildings constructed during the 
past year were permitted or speci- 
fied. 

An interesting application of the 
use of the blowpipe in connection 
with pipe is the faorication of light 
building structures in which tubu- 
lar material is used as the frame. 
work. Following widely scattered 
trials in recent years, several build- 
ings are being erected with pipe as 
the main structural members. In 
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Ony-Acetylene Cutting with 
Oxweld Machines 


ODERN metal working demands a 
\ fast, flexible, accurate, and eco- 
nomical method for shaping metal parts. 
Oxy-acetylene ci itting with new machines 
developed by Linde 1s the answer. 

For every cutting need, there is an 
Oxweld cutting machine .. . portable or 
stationary, partly or fully automatic, and 
of almost any desired capacity. These 
machines are production tools that cut 
intricate shapes with amazing accuracy. 


The Oxweld CM-12 Cutting Machine \s 
Linde’s latest contribution to automatic 
precision shape cutting. Such features as 
rigid crane-type construction .. . ready 
adaptability to hand tracing, templet 
tracing, and radius cutting . . . unusual 
flexibility for automatic “straight line, 
circle, bevel, and angle cutting, and dual 
comsbole at tracing table and blowpipe 
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make it an ideal all-purpose machine. 


The Oxweld CM-14 Cutting Machine has 
a wider range than any other station- 
ary shape cutting machine now available. 
Its travel covers 102 inches in width and 
144 inches in length. The latter can be 
extended in 6-foot units. This machine ts 
especially suitable for cutting machine 
frames and other large shapes. 


The Oxweld CM-8 Cutting Machine js a 
portable cutting machine. It is extremely 
rugged, flexible, compact, and powerful— 
designed for the newer cutting techniques 
in everyday production. It cuts any 
shape, and prepares edges for welding. 


The Oxweld CM-5 Cutting Machine is a 
light portable machine weighing only 43 
pounds. It travels directly on the work 
and cuts all types of regular and irregular 
shapes and bevels. It is guided easily 


by hand. 


Let Linde Help You 


A Linde representative will help you 
determine what oxy-acetylene cutting 
can do in your plant and which machine 
is best for your purpose. Address the 
Linde office near you. The Linde Air 
Products Company, Unit of Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation, New York 
and principal cities. 
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Working 


The Oxweld CM-12 making a beveled 
angle cut automatically on a 2-inch steel 
plate. This is only one of the many auto- 
matic operations that can be performed 
quickly, accurately and economically with 
this versatile machine. 
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terest in this new structural tech- 


nique is spreading. 


Interest in the use of the oxyacety- 
lene bronze-welding process for re- 


pairing damaged cast iron machin- 
ery has grown widely. While this 
is not a new application or method, 
the fact that insurance regulatory 
bodies look with favor upon and 
are taking greater interest in the 
repair of damaged cast iron machin- 
ery by means of the blowpipe is sig- 
nificant. 


Resurfacing Now Is Routine 


Much work that a year ago was 
spectacular because of its novelty, 
involving resurfacing of worn parts 
by the use of bronze welding rod 
today has become routine. Better 
wearing surfaces of bronze are being 
applied literally to millions of parts, 
thus saving huge expenditures for 
replacements or other types of re- 
pairs. 

Problems of air hardening in the 




























welding and cutting of 4 to 7 per 
cent chromium steels were over- 
come. The air-hardening propensi- 
ties of the 12 to 30 per cent chro- 
mium steels were overcome in a 
similar fashion. The well-known 
tendency toward intergranular cor- 
rosion at high temperature of the 
18-8 type steels had become a seri- 
ous problem when methods of over- 
coming these factors were developed. 


Similar problems presented them- 
selves in the cutting of these 
various materials either in cast or 
plate form. What is of greatest 
significance is the fact that it was 
discovered that the use of colum- 
bium or titanium in small quantities 
properly alloyed in these various 
materials would eliminate the air 
hardening difficulties, improve duc- 
tility, even in the as-rolled condition, 


Cutting shapes from steel plates 
by means of the oxyacetylene torch 







Automotive valves lay 
longer when hard surfaced 


hy the oxyacetylene process 


and improve the cutability of these 
materials. 

This development is one of the 
most significant in recent years and 
is one which will merit watching. 

Welding Stainless Steel 

The development of columbium 
and titanium treated, stainless stee| 
welding rods was a companion step 
forward. The use of these rods in 


conjunction with 18-8, chromium- 
nickel base metals “treated” or 
“stabilized” with columbium or 


titanium permits the fabrication of 
welded stainless steel products 
which, in the as-welded condition, 
have full resistance to corrosive 
and oxidizing influences, particu- 
larly at elevated temperatures. A 
great deal of study, culminating in 
several important announcements 
during the past three or four months 
regarding the use of columbium or 
titanium in welding rod, has shown 
(Concluded on Page 103) 
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orehead Medal to D.S. Jacobus 


BUS has been awarded the 

Morehead medal of the Inter- 
national Acetylene association for 
the year 1935 for his outstanding 
leadership in the formulation of 
codes and procedures which have 
made fusion welding acceptable. The 
medal will be presented to Dr. 
Jacobus during the opening session 
of the association’s thirty-seventh 
annual convention in St. Louis, Nov. 


18. 


D: DAVID SCHENCK JACO- 


Medal Established in 1922 


The Morehead medal was _ es- 
tablished in 1922 by John Motley 
Morehead, formerly United States 
minister to Sweden, in honor of his 
father, the late James Turner More- 
head who, in 1892, sponsored the 
experiment which led to the dis- 
covery of the electric furnace 
method of producing calcium car- 
bide. The medal is awarded annu- 
ally by the International Acetylene 
association to the person or persons 
who, in the judgment of its 
officers and board of directors, have 
done most to advance the industry 
or the art of producing or utilizing 
calcium carbide or its derivitives. 

Dr. Jacobus was born in Ridge- 
field, N. J., Jan. 20, 1862. He gradu- 
ated from Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1884, and received 
the degree of doctor of engineering 
from the same university in 1906. 
From 1884 to 1906, he taught experi- 
mental mechanics and engineering 
and physics at Stevens Institute, the 
latter year joining the Babcock & 
Wilcox Co., New York, as advisory 
engineer. He is now head of the 
company’s engineering department. 


Experimented With Acetylene 


He has written many papers and 
is considered one of the world’s 
authorities on steam engineering. 
He is a member of many societies, 
including the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine En- 
gineers, American Welding society, 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, American 
Mathematical society, Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Society 
for Refrigerating Engineers, Frank- 
lin institute, Holland Society of New 
York, and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Dr. Jacobus has been interested 
in the oxyacetylene process for 
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David S. Jacobus 


many years, and as far back as 1897, 
he experimented with the uses of 
the oxyacetylene torch. An account 
of some of these experiments was 
published in the Journal of Franklin 
institute, March 12, 1897. The title 
of the lecture was “Artificial Light: 
Modern Methods Compared—Elec- 
tric, Incandescent Welsbach, Acety- 
lene.” These experiments also in- 
cluded the coding of thin steel. 
Being conducted at the time that 
carbide was first made, these experi- 
ments proved highly interesting as 
well as entertaining and demon- 
strated the high heat value of the 
oxacetylene flame in a number of 
ways. For a number of years Dr. 
Jacobus reported on all the acety 
lene generating machines that came 
to the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters for approval. 


Worked on Boiler Code 


Dr. Jacobus has served as presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, as president 
of the American Society for Re- 
frigerating Engineers and for three 
terms as President of the Ameri- 
can Welding society. 

While president of the A.S.M.E., 
he was one of the organizers of a 
series of military lectures on pre- 
paredness, and later on became a 
member of the military engineering 
committee organized to arouse en- 
gineers to the need of preparedness 
and to instruct them in military 
tactics. The movement was a highly 
successful one. 

He was a member of the organiza- 
tion committee for the industrial 
census which was obtained as a 
war-time measure for the purpose 





of assisting the naval consulting 
board. 

Dr. Jacobus has been active in 
many fields. He is perhaps best 
known to members of the acetylene 
industry for his work with the 
A.S.M.E. Boiler Code committee 
which he joined in 1914, becoming 
chairman of its executive committee. 
He now holds the position of chair- 
man of the Boiler Code committee 
His interest in fusion welding dates 
back to his early experiments. In 
his work in the Boiler Code com- 
mittee he has shown a continued 
constructive interest in the develop- 
ment and acceptance of welded con- 
struction, and has taken a leading 
part in formulating rules that 
recognized fusion welding for pres 
sure vessel construction which, upon 
subsequent development in 1931, 
led to the present comprehensive 
rules in the Code for Fusion Weld- 
ing of Pressure Vessels and Boiler 
Drums and Shells. 

Promulgation of these rules has 
led to their adoption by various 
states and municipal authorities and 
today fusion welding of boilers and 
other pressure vessels is recognized 
as a safe form of construction; 
whereas prior to the promulgation 
of these rules such welding was not 
permitted. 


Acetylene Progress 


(Concluded from Page 102) 
that a real victory has been gained 
in the war against corrosion and 
new economies and more satisfac 
tory products offer themselves to 
the fabricators and users of stain 
less steel equipment. 

The many developments leading 
toward the use of the oxyacetylene 
process in manufacture and con- 
struction during recent years has 
drawn attention to some _ extent 
from the very important place the 
process still holds in the fields of 
reclamation and repair. As long as 
10 years ago it generally was con- 
ceded that the process was indis 
pensable to industry in keeping the 
wheels turning from the standpoint 
of reclamation and repair, and this 
is as true today as it was at that 
time. No report of progress of the 
process would, therefore, be com- 
plete without mention of these im- 
portant phases of the use of the 
process. Attention is still being 
given to this and the oxyacetylene 
process is securing an ever increas 
ing acceptance in these fields. 
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A factor in the successful completion of thi }oeg , 
fine piece of modern welded fabrication, was tht hake 
practical cooperation of AIRCO’S Applied Engin hy wy 
eering Department—cooperation that is freel } staph 
given to all users of AIRCO Products which cov hyo y, 
every welding and cutting need. ost. 


Complete details about AIRCO-DB GAS Cuttin | Wri 
Machines will be furnished on request. fontai 
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These are but three of the compre- SALES COMPANY 


hensive line of AIRCO-DB Machines 








which cover the entire range and General Office: 60 East 42nd St... New York "fnera 
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d the} All of the welding of parts and piping on this 
p atl Tob was done with WILSON WELDERS. 


The Lakeside Bridge Co., like so many other 
meerns doing electric arc welding, has standard- 
ized on WILSON WELDERS—*‘the machines that 
make the arc behave.”’ It is this inherent ability 
f WILSON WELDERS to establish and maintain 
stable, uniform-heat generating arc, that makes 
re welding easier to perform and brings down its 
ost. 


Write for the WILSON WELDER Bulletin which 


ontains full details including types and capacities. 


ILSON WELDER & METALS 
COMPANY, INC. 


heral Office: 60 East 42nd St., New York City 


Distributed through AIR REDUCTION SALES COMPANY 
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Welding on the actuator base in progress showing two of 
the battery of WILSON ARC WELDERS which serve this 


shop. 
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Will Be Answered Dramatically 


NE of the high spots of the 
International Acetylene con 


vention will be a forum on 
welding and cutting, to be _ held 


Wednesday evening, Nov. 18, in the 
auditorium of the Soldan _ high 
school, 918 North Union boulevard, 
St. Louis. It will be featured by 
“live” demonstrations of the more 
recent welding and cutting tech 
niques. 

For years, officers and members 
of the association had been aware 
of a need for some method of bring 
ing together those interested in the 
use of the oxyacetylene process and 
men capable of discussing the users’ 
problems in everyday language and 
at a convenient time. To meet this 
need, the forum on welding and cut- 
ting was developed and introduced 
last year at the association’s Cleve 
land convention. This session 
proved to be one of the most pop- 
ular at the convention, with more 
than 1200 in attendance. Interest 
was keen and the majority of the 
audience remained after completion 
of the formal program to visit the 
stage and inspect the specimens and 
apparatus and ask questions of the 
speakers. 

Will Use Actual Equipment 

The forum was devised to an- 
swer some of the many questions 
thet continually arise with regard 
to the process—questions more fre- 
quently asked by users of the torch 
or blowpipe than by others. It was 
developed also to present the most 
recent advances in oxyacetylene 
welding and cutting techniques. For 
a majority of the questions asked 
the forum provided a unique an 
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swer, made possible by one of the 
outstanding advantages of the oxy- 
acetylene process, its portability. 
Just as the tanks and apparatus 
more often than not are taken to 
the job, so they will be brought 
to the forum at St. Louis to illus- 
trate in a practical and uninterrupt- 
ed series of demonstrations, by 
skilled operators, the answers to 
the different questions which will 
be given by the speakers. Even 
some of the oxyacetylene shape cut- 
ting machines will be used in the 
forum—further evidence of the ex- 
treme portability of the process. 
Welding’s Public Enemy No. 1 
What are some of the questions 
to be answered? Welding today is 
a much different matter than it 
was 10 or even five years ago. It 
has grown from a simple semi- 
mechanical process of joining met- 
als to a consideration more of met- 
allurgy than anything else. This 
change is due largely to the tre- 
mendous advances made in the past 
few years in the knowledge of met- 
als. As a result, modern oxyacety- 
lene welding has been called upon 
to meet the fabrication demands of 
users of these new materials. Be- 
cause there are so many different 
kinds of metals and alloys in com- 
mercial use today, each requiring 
some deviation in method or tech- 
nique from what is considered the 
fundamental technique, it is im- 
perative that the welding operator 
know what he has to work on be- 
fore he starts the job. If he knows 
his metal, there is no reason why 
he shouldn’t do a perfect job every 
time. In a_ series of demonstra- 


tions that can be duplicated in al- 
most any welding department or 
shop, the forum will present one 
important method of metal identi- 
tication. 

What is considered Public Enemy 
No. 1 of the welding industry? How 
can rivets be cut at speeds of 700 
and more per hour without scoring 
plate. These and many other ques. 
tions will be answered. 

Brass and copper pipe, the use of 
which is increasing so rapidly, pre- 
sent problems in welding that have 
caused a veritable flood of ques- 
tions. Many will be answered at 
the forum. 

The proper technique to use in 
certain welding operations involv- 
ing low carbon steel, as well as the 
correct procedure to follow when 
welding some of the high alloy 
steels will be discussed and _illus- 
trated by trained operators, skilled 
in bringing out the fine points of 
the techniques. Knowing how to 
identify the various metals and how 
to weld them is vitally important. 


Polariscope Demonstration 


Much has been written about se 
curing complete penetration, about 
correct reinforcement and the elim- 
ination of blow holes or slag spots, 
and many articles have been written 
on the importance of making welds 
correctly. That these features are 
important will be demonstrated viv- 
idly with a polariscope. By means 
of an image projected upon a screen, 
visible evidence of what happens 
when any of these points are neg: 
lected will be shown. 

{t is obvious from questions con 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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I. A. A. Committee 


Activities Reflect 


Progress in 


Acetylene Industry 


BY C. O. EPPERSON 


President, International Acetylene Association 


after the discovery of com- 

mercial methods of making 
calcium carbide, the International 
Acetylene association has progressed 
continuously toward the advance- 
ment of this important cross section 
of American technical and scientific 
endeavor. Within the last few years 
the activities of the association have 
come more and more prominently 
before the eyes of the general 
public as opposed to its former im- 
portance in technical and industrial 
circles almost exclusively. This has 
been due to a growing knowledge 
on the part of the public of the 
acetylene industry’s variety of in- 


g te its inception a few years 





Cc. O. Epperson 


O. EPPERSON, president, Interna- 
tional Acetylene association entered 
the oxyacetylene fleld in 1914 by way 
of the legal profession He joined the 
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terest within itself and its wide- 
spread sphere of activity. 

People are more aware now of 
the uses to which compressed 
industrial gases are being put than 
they were a few years ago and it 
is uuly natural that in the course 
of tine they should realize that this 
industry represents property and 
plant investments which make it, 
on the basis of this factor alone, 
well up among the first ten in- 
dustries in the United States. The 
enormous investments which the 
acetylene industry and its associated 
organizations in the compressed gas 
industries have in cylinders alone 
is indicated to all who see evidences 


Purox group of companies and was suc- 
cessively secretary and assistant treas- 
urer, vice president and general mana- 
ger, and president. He continued in the 
latter post until 1929. Following a brief 
interlude in the fleld of investment bank- 
ing, he re-entered the compressed gas 
business. He is now vice pres dent Keith 
Dunham Co., Chicago, and National Cyl- 
inder Gas Co., Chicago, and_ several 
of the latter’s subsidiaries. Elected a 
director of the I. A. A. in 1933, he be- 
came vice president in 1934 and presi- 
dent in 1935. 


° ° ° 


ERBERT F. REINHARD, secretary, 

International Acetylene association, 
is well known in the acetylene industry, 
having served as secretary of the organi- 
zation for the past six years and prior 
to 1931 was chief engineer, J. B. Colt 
Co., New York. He is a graduate of 
Purdue university in chemical engineer- 
ing. During the World war he served 
as a commissioned officer in the coast 
artillery in France. Following this serv- 
ice, Mr. Reinhard was with the Indiana 
state board of health, Indianapolis, as 


of its activity in every garage, large 
shop, and in many construction 
projects which meet the eye on 
every hand. 

This industry also supplies to 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
a means to a livelihood, not only 
in the manufacture of its products, 
but also in the use of these mate. 
rials throughout the length and 
breadth of the land in all types of 
metal working industries and in 
many other activities. 

The International Acetylene asso. 
ciation has grown from a small 
group concerned mainly with the 
technical advancements of the use 
of acetylene, first, in lighting appli- 
cations, and gradually in the adop. 
tion of the oxyacetylene welding and 
cutting process; through the war- 
time period and in the 1920's, to 
the great number of _ interested 
users of acetylene and_ related 
products who are immediately con.- 
cerned with the advancement of the 
industry and the way in which it 
has made it possible for them to 
prosper. 


Chemical Field Promising 


Unmentioned so far is the prob- 
able growth of the industry both 
in the welding and particularly in 
the cutting phase of the work and 
also in another division of the use 
of acetylene which up to now has 
not received as much prominence 
in the minds of the general public 
as the lighting and welding activi- 
ties. This is the use of acetylene 
from calcium carbide as a basis for 
the manufacture of synthetic chemi- 
cals. This work started during the 
World war, when supplies of needed 
chemicals were shut off from 
abroad, and has progressed to the 
point where we are entirely inde- 
pendent of foreign imports of 
chemicals made from this source. 


Many thousands of tons of chemi- 





Herbert F. Reinhard 


chemist for two years. In 1922 he joined 
the engineering department of the Prest- 
O-Lite Co. Inc., Indianapolis, transferring 
in 1925 to J. B. Colt Co. 
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Cc. D’W. Gibson 


« D’W. GIBSON, vice president, Inter- 
national Acetylene association, and 
member of the executive committee, has 
been active in the oxyacetylene industry 
for 17 years, having been associated with 
the Air Reduction Co. Inc. since 1919. 
He is assistant vice president and gen- 


cals derived from acetylene are 
manufactured each year in the 
United States and Canada. Literally 
hundreds of new chemicals’ or 
chemical products by new methods 
from this base have been prepared 
synthetically from acetylene. In 
ease of another great war or 
calamity which might destroy 
sources of supply of materials now 
used by producers of chemicals, the 
acetylene industry may again be 
called upon to jump into the breach 
and supply synthetic chemicals to 
fill our needs in excess of this 
extensive normal output. 


Progress Is Outlined 


Much of the story of the acetylene 
industry is reflected in the trends 
through which the _ International 
Acetylene association has_ prog- 
ressed and in turn the association’s 
record is best explained by an out- 
line of its major activities, especially 
the working of its committees. The 
association had its beginning at a 
time when efforts were being made 
to utilize its highly efficient acety- 
lene flame for lighting. Acetylene 
and calcium carbide were first sold 
in conjunction with small generating 
plants for use in lighting homes. 
‘That these plants and this general 
system of lighting were satisfactory 
and efficient is evidenced by the 
fact that there are still about 400,- 
000 homes, mainly in rural areas, 
lighted by acetylene. 

Portable hand-lamps were the 
next development and even today 
in hundreds of coal and metal mines 
throughout the country the miner’s 


cap-lamp is found to be the safest 


and most convenient means of 
lighting mine operations. Railroads 
also use thousands of portable 
acetylene hand lanterns for inspec- 


‘tion work and portable floodlights 
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eral sales manager with headquarters in 
New York. A native of Schenectady, 
N. Y., Mr. Gibson attended Union col- 
lege, studying electrical engineering. He 
was first connected with the Air Re- 
duction Co. in Boston; was later made 
manager of the Richmond, Va., district; 
and subsequently managed the Detroit 
district. In 1926, he was appointed assist- 
ant to the first vice president and trans- 
ferred to New York, and in 1928 was 
made assistant vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager. He has been active 
in the affairs of the I. A. A. for several 
years, serving on the executive and pro- 
gram, publicity and arrangements com- 
mittees. He was elected vice president 
in 1935. Other societies in which Mr. 
Gibson is active are the American Iron 
and Steel institute and American Weld- 
ing society. 


HENRY BOOTH, treasurer, Interna- 
tional Acetylene association, has 
been active in the organization for many 
years. Prior to his election as treas- 
urer, he served as chairman of the mem- 
bership committee and also in other 
official capacities. His diligent service 
on the membership committee earned the 
gratitude and admiration of the entire 


are a common sight for temporary 
lighting of construction jobs, emer- 
gencies or catastrophes and in simi- 
lar places where permanent light- 
ing systems cannot be _ installed 
conveniently. 


The dependability of acetylene as 
a lighting medium has long been 
recognized in marine service where 
buoys, using acetylene as a source 
of fuel, are common throughout the 
nation’s waterways, as in the 
Panama canal and in many rivers 
and coastal harbors. 

Automobiles for many years used 
the small acetylene tanks as a 
source of supply for the bright il- 
lumination which the _ acetylene 
flame affords and even today many 
automobile trucks and tractors are 
provided with this type of lighting 
equipment. 

The activities of the association 
with regard to lighting have fostered 
these important uses of acetylene 
and carbide gas. Through its En- 
gineering and Safety committees, 
the association has actively fur- 
thered the efficient and economical 
use of this important product in 
lighting applications. 

With the introduction from Eu- 
rope early in the century of efficient 
blowpipes for utilizing the oxy- 
acetylene flame, the outlet for 
acetylene and its related gas oxygen 
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Henry Booth 


association. Mr. Booth has been affill- 
ated with the Shawinigan Products Corp., 
New York, since 1920, his present posi- 
tion being sales manager. Prior to that 
time he was associated with Fairbanks- 
Morse & Co. and also engaged in the 
advertising business. 


for welding and cutting metals en- 
larged considerably. The association 
fostered the spread of information 
on applications of the oxyacetylene 
process through its annual conven- 
tions and by means of the More- 
head medal award which brought to 
the attention of the general public 
the important figures who were 
making contributions to the prog- 
ress of the industry. 


The welding and cutting activity 
has far outshadowed the lighting 
interest within the association and 
its work has been generally reported 
through the Oxyacetylene com- 
mittee which has offered printed 
reports on its activity for the last 
eight years representing the best 
thought within this industry on a 
number of important problems 
which it is obliged to face. 


Safety Is Promoted 


The activity of the association 
with regard to its chemical products 
has not been so marked up to this 
time, but the next few years may 
see a _ substantial growth of in- 
terest in this important phase of 
the activities of the International 
Acetylene association. 


At the present time the committee 
work of the association is  pro- 
foundly concerned with the subject 
of oxvacetylene welding and cut- 
ting. The Technical and Engineering 
committee is active in continuing 
its work, started many vears ago, of 
maintaining safe and efficient prac- 
tices in the manufacture and use 
of acetylene. All of the committee 
work within the association is con- 
cerned greatly with the problem 
of safety and the record of the as- 
sociation in this respect is highly 
commendable since, with a product 
which may be potentially hazard- 
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37th Annual Convention 
of the 
International Acetylene 
Association 
Hotel Jefferson 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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eoes Modern 
... wlth Alloy Steels 


7 HERE are alloy steels for every pur- 


pose... for extra strength and tough- 
ness... for resistance to wear, abrasion, and 
impact . . . for withstanding highly corro- 
sive conditions even at high temperatures. 
By their use, dead weight, wear, and cor- 
rosion—the enemies of profits—grow less 
and less. That’s why the modern cry is 
“alloy steels.” 


Alloy Steel Applications 


A streamlined train made of high-tensile, 
mild-alloy steel containing chromium and 
silicon weighs only 230 tons, about half as 
much as a standard steam train of the same 
passenger capacity ... An 18-yard dipper 
bucket made of strong, tough manganese 
steel weighs 5 tons less than the 14-yard dip- 
per it replaced—and will last much longer. 

The strength and stamina that special 
alloy steels gave to gears, connecting rods, 
‘hafts, axles, frame, and many other parts 
in Sir Malcolm Campbell’s “‘Bluebird’’ made 
possible his safe dash across the salt flats of 
Utah for a new record of over 5 miles a 
minute . .. A modern combined mine skip 
and hoisting cage made of mild-alloy steel 
weighs 30 per cent less than the steel lift it 
replaced and enables the mine to operate 800 
feet below its former floor without overload- 
ing its hoisting machinery. 


Stainless Steel Applications 


A 38,000-gallon stainless steel yeast prop- 
agator makes better beer because stainless 
steel does not afiect the taste or clarity of 
the brew nor does the brew aftect the steel... 
A piece-dye kettle is made of stainless steel, 
because dyes and dye solvents do not corrode 
or tarnish the stainless steel, nor does the 
stainless steel discolor the dyes . . . Steam- 
jacketed autoclaves made of 18-8 chromium- 
nickel steel for carbonating and grinding 
hot acid sludge resist the severe corrosion, 
heat, and abrasion involved in this service. 


Let Electromet Help You 


Electromet is not a manufacturer of alloy 
steels, but for over thirty years, Klectromet 
has made the ferro-alloys and metals that go 
into their making. During this time, E-lectro- 
met has cooperated with the steel industry 
in developing new and better alloy steels for 
the specialized needs of industry. 

If you make steel, Electromet metallur- 
gists will gladly come into your plant and 
help you use Electromet Ferro-Alloys and 
Metals to the best advantage. If you use 
steel, Electromet offers you unbiased data 
and assistance in selecting the right alloy 
steel for your purpose. This service is avail- 
able without obligation. 
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ous, such as acetylene, the possibil- 
ity of incorrect practices with 
detrimental effects is great. 

The acetylene industry, however, 
can point to a safety record which 
is better than that of any other 
products at all comparable in re- 
lation to potential hazard. This has 
been done largely through the co- 
operation of the Technical and En- 
gineering committee with regulatory 
bodies, such as the National Safety 
council, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the Factory Mutual 
Insurance Companies, the National 
Fire Protection association, and 
other insurance and safety organi- 
zations throughout the country. The 
industry makes a sincere effort to 
live up to the regulations and rules 
of these bodies and in so doing has 
made for itself an enviable record 
for safety. 


Other Committee Activities 


In addition to the Technical and 
Engineering committee experts, the 
association maintains a Legislative 
and Insurance committee for the ad- 
vice and counsel of regulatory and 
semiregulatory bodies which make 
frequent use of this service. 

Another association committee ac- 
tivity and one of the utmost impor- 
tance at the present time is the 


Oxyacetylene committee which has 
been reporting each year the prog- 
ress of applications of oxyacetylene 
welding to industry. The annual re- 
port of this committee has grown 


in size from its original presenta- 
tion until in recent years it has 


H. Sidney Smith 


SIDNEY SMITH, past president, In- 

ternational Acetylene association, 
and member of the executive committee, 
is well known in the acetylene industry 
both in America and abroad. He is di- 
rectly responsible for many important 
developments in acetylene’ utilization. 
Born in Newark, England, he was edu- 
cated as an electrical engineer in the 
University of Nottingham. Leaving col- 
lege, he was employed as a mechanical 
engineer by Messrs. Robey & Co. After 
working for a time with the Brush Elec- 
trical Engineering Co. Ltd., Mr. Smith 
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taken the form of a series of in- 
dividual publications, a few of which 
are presented each year as the 
material is compiled and checked by 
the committee members. 


Such important subjects as weld- 
ing and cutting apparatus, acetylene 
generators, welding materials, train- 
ing welders, testing welds, procedure 
control, research in welding, weld- 
ing in engineering education, weld- 
ing of unfired pressure’ vessels, 
boiler welding, hard-facing metals, 
mechanical gas welding, machine 
cutting, and heat treatment, have 
been covered in the published re- 
ports. The 1933 annual _ report 
contained a compendium of informa- 
tion on oxyacetylene cutting and 
welding which has been used widely 
as a reference and text book since 
that time. 


The following year saw the start 
of individual sectional reports on 
specific subiects. These reports pro- 
duced in 1934 and 1935 covered the 
following subjects: 


Sec. I—Oxyacetylene Cutting 

Sec. II]—Oxyacetylene Welding and 
Its Applications 

Sec. III—Miscellaneous Uses of the 
Oxyacetylene Flame 


Sec. IV—-Welding Codes and Speci- 
fications 

Sec. V-—Sample Pipe Welding Speci- 
fications 


Sec. VI—Tests for the Selection of 
Operators of Welding Equipment 


Sec. VII—Bronze Welding or Hard 
Brazing of Cast Iron and Mal- 


specialized in electrometallurgy. In 1895 
he joined the Acetylene Illuminating Co. 
Ltd., which was experimenting with the 
manufacture of calcium carbide at 
Leeds Forge. He assisted in preliminary 
experiments there and in conjunction 
with S. G. Worth, founder of the British 
Acetylene association, and P. C. Day 
turned out the first calcium carbide 
made in Europe on a commercial scale. 
He was appointed works manager of 
the company’s plant at Foyers. In 1902 
Mr. Smith began experimenting with 
use of dissolved acetylene and also with 
acetylene welding; subsequently the use 
of dissolved acetylene was sanctioned 
by the home office. He remained with 
the Acetylene Illuminating Co. until 1911 
at which time he was general manager, 
also general manager of the British 
Autogenous Welding Co. Ltd. The Brit- 
ish Acetylene association elected him 
president in 1910. Coming to the United 
States in 1911 to join the Prest-O-Lite 
Co. Ine., Indianapolis, he was made 
works manager in charge of all gas 
plants. In 1917 he became consulting 
engineer, Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., 
New York. He was elected president of 
the I.A.A. in 1920 and president of the 
Compressed Gas Manufacturers’ asso- 
ciation in 1928. 


HILIP KEARNY, past president, Inter- 
national Acetylene association and a 
member of the executive committee, has 
been long affiliated with the acetylene 
industry. In 1914 he was instrumental 


leable Iron by the Oxyacetylene 
Process 

Sec. VIII—Effect of Flame Cutting 
on Steel 


The 1936 reports now on the press 
include sections on “Hard Facing” 
and on “Safety in Oxyacetylene 
Welding.” The importance of these 
reports and other literature dis. 
tributed by the association has been 
felt not only by the _ industria] 
users of the oxyacetylene process, 
but also in our educational insti- 
tutions where these messages have 
been widespread to the young men 
who are later to take over the prob- 
lems of the metal working industry, 
The trade press has been prompt 
to abstract these reports and also 
the technical and scientific papers 
given at the annual conventions and 
thus spread their usefulness widely, 


Industry Is Stable 


The acetylene industry through 
38 years of important progress has 
in this way relied substantially on 
its committees to build within in- 
dustrial America a knowledge of 
the economic significance of acety- 
lene and its many uses. The results 
of this work have been the safe 
and economical operation of acety- 
lene apparatus to the extent that the 
industry is one of the most stable 
in the country and the widespread 
use of the oxyacetylene process 
which is helping thousands of in- 
dustrial firms to solve their major 
problems which would otherwise 
cost millions of dollars to the ulti- 
mate consuming public. 


Philip Kearny 


in founding the K-G Welding & Cutting 
Co. Inc., New York, a concern formed 
to take over the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of the equipment known as 
“Blaugas.” He became president of this 
organization in the same year and under 
his guidance the manufacture of equip- 
ment for oxygen and acetylene was un- 
dertaken. Within a short time, the entire 
output was confined to this class of 
equipment. Mr. Kearny was elected @ 
director of the I. A. A. in 1932 and served 
as vice president in 1933 and as presi- 
dent in 1935. 
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Distinctive Program 


To Feature St. Louis 


Acetylene Meeting 


sociation will hold its thirty- 

seventh annual convention at 
the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Nov. 
18-20. For this occasion the commit- 
tee in charge has arranged for dis- 
cussions which will be of greatest 
possible assistance to users of the 
oxyacetylene process of cutting and 
welding, so as to enable them to 
derive fullest benefits from this 
process in their metalworking op- 
erations. In particular, the program 
was drawn up with special atten- 
tion to the industrial problems of 
the territory of which St. Louis is 
the center. 

More than 30 men of authorita- 
tive status in the oxyacetylene in- 
dustry will make major contribu- 
tions to the discussions. Preprints 
of their papers will be available at 
the association’s press headquar- 
ters in the Hotel Jefferson. Copies 
of the Oxyacetylene committee’s re- 


Tix International Acetylene as- 


port of progress in the use of the 
process during the past year will 
be available at registration to each 
member and guest. 

A major feature of the program 
will be a welding and cutting forum 
to be held Wednesday evening, Nov. 
18. This forum will be devoted to 
a discussion of the questions which 
have been asked most frequently 
of the association’s technical com- 
mittees and of the engineering rep- 
resentatives of the association’s 
members, particularly in the vicin- 
ity of St. Louis. It is intended to be 
profitable particularly to welding 
superintendents, foremen and weld- 
ing operators, as well as to propri- 
etors of welding shops and others 
interested in the application of ef- 
ficient welding and cutting methods. 
The welding and cutting forum will 
include demonstrations of materials 
used in the oxyacetylene process; 
oxyacetylene welding; testing welds 





and the welded structure; safe prac. 
tices and oxyacetylene cutting. 

Another major feature will be a 
group of welding and cutting round 
table discussions to be held Thurs. 
day evening, Nov. 19. The plan for 
the evening includes a group of 
nine meetings to be held concur. 
rently, during which questions may 
be asked from the floor for genera] 
discussion. These group meetings 
will be devoted to welding high and 
low alloy steels; safety in the han. 
dling and use of oxyacetylene equip. 
ment; codes and welding design and 
construction; qualification and 
training of welding operators to 
meet code requirements; hard fae. 
ing; merchandising welding shop 
services; welding and cutting in en. 
gineering education; oxyacetylene 
cutting; non-ferrous metals and 
their welding characteristics. These 
round table discussions will present 
full opportunity for discussion of 
important phases of the oxyacety.- 
lene process with outstanding lead- 
ers. The meetings will be entirely 
informal and no record will be kept 
of the discussions. 


Morehead Medal Award 


The opening session, Wednesday 
noon, will be featured by a welcom- 
ing address by Thomas N. Dysart, 
president, St. Louis chamber of 
commerce, and by the presentation 
of the Morehead medal to Dr. D. S. 
Jacobus, in charge of the engineer- 
ing department, Babcock & Wilcox 
Co., New York, in recognition of 
his outstanding leadership in the 
formulation of codes and _ proced- 
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Oxyacetylene cutting and welding will be dramatized and subjected to round table discussions at two eve- 
ning sessions in the Soldan high schol, 918 North Union boulevard, St. Louts 
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ures which have made fusion weld. 
ing acceptable. Election of officers 
for the ensuing year will take place 
at the annual luncheon and business 
meeting to be held on Friday. An 
interesting feature of the program 
is to be an inspection trip at the 
plant of the Midwest Piping & Sup- 
ply Co. Inc., Second and Miller 
streets, St. Louis. 


Many Authoritative Speakers 


Many men of distinction will par- 
ticipate in the International Acety- 
lene association convention proceed- 
ings. Thomas N. Dysart, who is to 
make the address of welcome, is 
president of the St. Louis chamber 
of commerce and a business and 
civic leader in that city. He gradu- 
ated from Washington university, 
St. Touis, and went into the in- 
vestrient banking business in that 
city becoming a member of Knight, 
Dysert and Gamble. He served as 
director of organization of the 
eight’: federal reserve district dur- 
ing ell liberty loan drives. He is a 
former governor and president of 
the Investment Bankers association 
and Fas served prominently in other 
cape cities. 

A E. Gibson, who is to serve as 
chait man of the general industries 
sessinn, is president of the Ameri- 
can ‘Welding society. After gradu- 
atine from the mechanical engi- 
neeriig department of Ohio State 
university, Columbus, O., in 1909, 
Mr. Gibson entered the machine 
shop of the Wellman-Seaver-Mor- 
gan “o., Cleveland, now the Well- 
man Engineering Co. He_ rose 
throvrgh various positions in this 
company and now is vice president. 
He b3s had extensive experience in 
welded construction and of late has 
made considerable use of low al- 
loy, high tensile steels in welded 
equipment. 

Dr. Augustus B. Kinzel, who will 
conduct the forum on oxyacetylene 
welding and who will participate in 
conducting the forum on testing 
welds and the welded structure, is 





A. E. Gibson 
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Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, is to be the home of the thirty-scventh annual conven 
tion of the International Acetylene association, Nov. 18-20 


chief metallurgist, Union Carbide 
and Carbon Research Laboratories 
Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. He 
gradvated from Columbia universi- 
ty, New York, and from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technolegy, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., as bachelor of sci- 
ence. Later he graduated from the 
University of Nancy, France, as 
doctor of metallurgical engineering 
and doctor of science. He was em- 
ployed on special research work at 
the Pittsfield, Mass., plant of Gen- 
eral Electric Co. and then became 
metalJlurgist for Henry Disston & 
Sons Inc., Philadelphia. He lectured 
at Temple university, Philadelphia, 
in an advanced course on metal- 
lurgy and in 1934 joined Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Research Labora 
tories, Inc. 

Dr. Kinzel is the author of nu- 
merous papers on testing and weld- 


John J. Crowe A. B. Kinzel 





ing of metals, on metallurgy and 
physical chemistry of steel making 
and on the composition, physical 
properties and uses of alloy steels 
He is chairman of the iron and 
steel division of the American In 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgica] 
Engineers, chairman of the section 
on tests for ductility. American So 
ciety for Testing Materials. chair 
man of the advisory committee of 
Dynamic Testing laboratories 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
nology and a member of the inter 
national commission for acetylene 
and welding. At the St. Louis meet 
ing Dr. Kinzel also is scheduled to 
submit a report on the twelfth in 
ternational Congress of the acety 
lene welding and allied industries 
held in London in June. 

Dr. George V. Slottman, assistant 

(Please turn to Page 122) 
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Additional hours of flying are built into 
an aircraft valve by applying Haynes 
Stellite to seating surface and to end 
where rocker arm creates wear. 





wear 1s a probl 





Haynes Stellite can help you 


AYNES STELLITE is used throughout in- 
H dustry as the standard hard-facing, 
wear-resisting alloy. It is a cobalt-chromium- 
tungsten alloy, with excellent welding char- 
acteristics and maximum wear resistance. 
Haynes Stellite has a unique combination of 
physical properties—red hardness, abrasion 


resistance, corrosion resistance, and a low 


coefficient of friction. Due to these properties, 


of Haynes Stellite, cast and ground to shape, 
are available for machine-tool use. 

A nation-wide service organization is main- 
tained to assist you in utilizing Haynes Stellite 
to best advantage. Haynes Stellite engineers 
bring to your plant experience thoroughly 
grounded in metallurgical research and a 
wealth of information on hard-facing appli- 


cations gathered from all parts of the 


~ TN) 


the life of Haynes Stellited parts in severe ser- United States. The 96-page book, “Hard- 


vice is from 3 to 10 times that of ordinary Facing with Haynes Stellite Products,” 


materials under the same conditions. describes in detail 494 ways in which 
Haynes Stellite is available in the money can be saved by hard-facing. 


This book may be obtained without 





form of welding rod, and is easily 


charge from the nearest Haynes 


Stellite office. 


applied to metal surfaces by welding 


o 


on a coating or edge. Special grades 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


General Office and Works 
Foreign Sales Department— New York City 


Los Angeles -« New York 


Cleveland . , 
Kokomo, Indiana San Francisco ~* Tulsa 


Houston 


Chicago - 
Detroit 


Haynes Stellite Welding Rods and information on other Haynes Stellite Products also are 
available through the 42 apparatus shipping points of The Linde Air Products Company 
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Berthoud Clifford F. C. Fantz 


Program of 


International Acetylene Association 


Wednesday, Nov. 18 


10:00 A. M.—-HorTeL JEFFERSON 
Registration 
12:00 NooN—HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Opening Luncheon 
Chairman 
C. O. Epperson, president, International Acetylene asso- 
ciation; vice president, National Cylinder Gas Co., Chi- 
cago 
Vice Chairman 
C. D’W. GIBSON, vice-president and member executive 
committee, International Acetylene association; assist- 
ant vice president and general sales manager, Air Re- 
duction Sales Co., New York. 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME, by T. N. Dysart, St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce, St. Louis 
KEYNOTE ADDRESS, (Speaker to be announced) 
PRESIDENT’S ApprRESS, by C. O. Epperson, vice president, 
National Cylinder Gas Co., Chicago 


Report on XII International Congress of Acetylene, 
Welding and Allied Industries, London, June, 1936 


by Dr. A. B. Kinzel, chief metallurgist, Union Carbide 
& Carbon Research Laboratories Inc., New York 
Presentation of Morehead Medal, Philip Kearny, presi- 
dent, K-G Welding & Cutting Co., New York 
Acceptance of Morehead Medal, Dr. D. S. Jacobus, Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co., New York. 


2:30 P. M.—HOTEL JEFFERSON 
General Industries Session 
Chairman 


A. E. Gipson, president, American Welding society; vice 
president, Wellman Engineering Co., Cleveland 


Vice Chairman 


G. O. CarTER, consulting engineer, The Linde Air Products 
Co., New York 

Welding of Cupro-Nickels and Silicon Copper Alloys, by 
I. T. Hook, research engineer, American Brass Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

How Design for Welding Defers Obsolescence and In- 
creases Profits for Manufacturers and Users of Metal 
Products, by Erik Oberg, editor, Machinery, New York 

Oxyacetylene Welding in Plant Construction and Main- 
tenance, by Berthoud Clifford, vice president, Radiant 
Fuel Corp., St. Louis 
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Wednesday, Nov. 18 


8:15 P. M.—SoLpan HiGH ScHooL, AUDITORIUM 
(918 North Union Blvd., St. Louis) 


Welding and Cutting Forum 


Presiding 


WILLIAM B. BROWNING, service engineer, The Linde Air 
Products Co., Chicago 


Supervisors of Demonstrations 


W. P. BURGLUND 
J. F. CALLAHAN 


Demonstrators 
(To be anounced) 


Speakers 

J. I. BANASH, past president, National Safety council; 
consulting engineer, International Acetylene associa- 
tion, Chicago 

J. J. CRoWE, past president, American Welding society; 
research engineer, Air Reduction Sales Co., New York 

H. F. Hicks, chief engineer, Modern Engineering Co., St. 
Louis 

Dr. A. B. KINZEL, chairman Iron and Steel division, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers; chief metallurgist, Union Carbide & Carbon Re- 
search Laboratories Inc., New York 

Dr. G. V. SLOTTMAN, applied engineering department, Air 
Reduction Sales Co., New York 


Outline of Demonstrations 
Part I 
Materials Used in the Oxyacetylene Process: 
B. Browning 


William 


Part II 
Oxyacetylene Welding: Dr. A. B. Kinzel 
Part III 
Testing Welds and the Welded Structure: John J. Crowe, 
H. E. Hicks and Dr. A. B. Kinzel 


Part IV 
Safe Practices: James I. Banash 
Part V 
Oxvacetylene Cutting: John J. Crowe and Dr. George 


V. Slottman 
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IN THIS FREE BSOOR.... 


the latest facts on bronze welding 















UST about every question you could ask 
frat bronze welding is answered in our new 
24-page booklet, “ Anaconda Welding Rods.”’ 

A complete line of 17 different copper- 
alloy welding rods is described in complete 
detail . . . the welding properties, melting 
points, and individual characteristics of each 
type of rod. 

The correct preparation for welding is dis- 
cussed at length. 

And successful methods of welding... 
procedure to be followed with the oxy-acety- 
lene gas torch, electric carbon arc, metallic arc 
and the carbon arc torch...are explained and 
fully illustrated with diagrammatic sketches. 

Every foreman, every welder and every 
helper will find something of interest in this 
new and informative booklet. You may have 
your free copy at once, merely by mailing 
the coupon below. We suggest you do it now, 
while the subject is in your mind. 


AnaowDA 
oe 







THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 


Cypon today ! 


The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury, Connecticut. 


ss | Please send a free copy of your 
: new booklet by return mail. 
a : - a 
L | Name of Compan) = nica abs 
/_ 


Street Addre Ris 


RODS = oe 
ee Mark envelope for attention of____-- +; ee peas 
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Program of 


International Acetylene Association 


(Continued from Page 118) 


Thursday, Nov. 19 
10:00 A. M. 


Inspection Trip, Midwest Piping & Supply Co. Inc., Sec- 


ond and Miller streets, St. Louis 
2:30 P. M.—HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Heavy Industries Session 
Chairman 
JULIAN CONOVER, secretary, American Mining Congress, 
Washington 
Vice Chairman 


H. S. SMITH, past president, British Acetylene associa- 
tion; chairman executive committee, and past presi- 


dent, International Acetylene association, New York 
Welding in Mining Operations (Hard-Facing, Mainten- 
ance of Mining Machinery, Electrical Equipment, Rail 
Fabrication and Bonding), by G. S. Jenkins, general] 
superintendent, Consolidated Coal Co., St. Louis 
Potential Welding in Heavy Construction Industry, by 
C. H. Ellaby, civil engineer, U. S. engineer dept., 
U.M.V.D., St. Louis 
Preparation and Cutting of Plate Steel for Cars, by 
B. F. Orr, superintendent of car shops, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R., Beech Grove, Ind. 
Oxyacetylene Welding Practices in the Metal Mining 
Industry, by H. R. Wass, St. Louis Léad Co., New York 
Oxyacetylene Cutting in the Production of Heavy-Duty 
Dirt Moving Equipment and as a Preliminary to Other 
Welded Fabrication, by R. G. LeTourneau, president, 
R. G. LeTourneau Inc., Peoria, IIl. 


Thursday, Nov. 19 


8:15 P. M.—SoLpan HIGH ScHOOoL AUDITORIUM 
(918 North Blvd., St. Louis) 


Welding and Cutting Round Table Discussions 


Vice Chairman 
J. I. BANASH, past president, National Safety council, 
Chicago 

1. Welding High and Low-Alloy Steels 

2. Safety in the Handling and Use of Oxyacetylene 
Equipment 

3. Codes, and Welding Design and Construction 

4. Qualification and Training of Welding Operators to 
Meet Code Requirements 

5. Hard-Facing 

6. Merchandising Welding Shop Services 

7. Welding and Cutting in Engineering Education 

8. Oxyacetylene Cutting 

9. Nonferrous Metals and Their Welding Characteristics 





Jenkins 


Ira T. Hook » o 
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Friday, Nov. 20 
12:00 NooN—-HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Annual Luncheon and Business Meetiny 


Chairman 
C. O. Epperson, president, International Acetylene asso 
ciation 
Vice Chairman 


H. S. SmirH, chairman, executive committee, Interna. 


tional Acetylene association 
Secretary 


H. F. REINHARD, secretary, International Acetylene asso 
ciation 

Report of Oxyacetylene Committee, by H. E. Rockefeller, 
chairman 

Report of the Consulting Engineer, by James I. Banash 

Report of the Legislative Committee, by H. S. Smith, 
chairman 

Report of the Secretary, by H. F. Reinhard 

Report of the Treasurer, by Henry Booth 

Report of the Auditing Committee, by M. M. Smith, 
chairman 

Report of Membership Committee, by Henry Booth. 

Report of Lighting Committee, by Henry Booth. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Election of Officers 


2:30 P. M.—HOorTEL JEFFERSON 
Piping Industries Session 


Chairman 


F. C. FANTz, vice president, Midwest Piping & Supply 

Co., St. Louis 
Vice Chairman 

JOHN J. CROWE, research engineer, Air Reduction Sales 
Co., New York 

Power Plant and Process Piping, by Wilson A. Benoist, 
assistant engineer, Anheuser Busch Brewing Inc., St. 
Louis 

Why Should Piping Contractors Recommend Welding 
to Architects and Engineers?, by Sherman T. Seeley, 
sales engineer, Midwest Piping & Supply Co., St. Louis 

Modern Overland Pipe Line Construction, by T. R. Jones, 
president, T. R. Jones Inc. 

Oxyacetylene Welding in the Operation and Maintenance 
of Pipe Lines, by R. P. Gonzales, assistant general su- 
perintendent, Arkansas-Louisiana Pipe Line Co., 
Shreveport, La. 





Erik Oberg R. G. Le Tourneau 
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A This bootlet bls. 
why ACETYLENE is the 


most effective and economical 
of all fuel gases for you to use 
in welding and cutting 





It explains, in non-technical language, 
the thermal advantages with which na- 
ture has endowed ACETYLENE, that 
place it in a class by itself for gas weld- 
ing and cutting. 

It makes clear why you weld and cut 
faster and do a better job with ACETY- 
LENE than with any other fuel gas, and 
why it costs less. Its conclusions are 
proved by actual use of ACETYLENE. 

Everyone using gas welding and cut- 


ting processes should read this booklet. 





seal fuel gas The COUPON will bring you a 
the economica free copy—MaAIL IT—TODAY 


for welding and cutting 











N AIR REDUCTION SALES CO. 
R REDU CTl 60 East 42nd Street 
A New York, N. Y. 


SALES COMPANY Send me a free copy of the ACETYLENE booklet. 


60 E. 42nd St. 





General Offices: i 
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H. E. Hicks 


Details of Program 


(Continued from Page 115) 
manager, Applied Engineering de- 
partment, Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York, who will assist in con- 
ducting the forum on oxyacetylene 
welding, has done a great deal of 
work in the theory and application 
of gaseous combustion in steel mill 
operations in this country, in Eng- 
land and on the European conti- 
nent. He graduated from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
and subsequently received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Berlin, Germany, 
in 1927. Until 1930 he served as 
professor of chemical engineering 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and at the same time served 
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Thumb controlled Gasaver in handle cuts 
welding flame to pilot light size instantly 
when torch is not in actual use. Savings not 
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Safe and simple to operate. ] 
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Send for literature. 
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as director of Buffalo station, 
School of Chemical Engineering 
Practice, at the Lackawanna plant 
of Bethlehem Steel Co. In 1930 he 
became chief combustion engineer, 
United Steel Co. Ltd., Sheffield, 
England, later becoming manager 
of blast furnaces at Workington, 
England. He joined the Air Reduc-. 
tion Sales Co. in 1933. 

John J. Crowe, who will assist 
in conducting the forums on test- 
ing welds and the welded structure 
and on oxyacetylene cutting, is en- 
gineer in charge, Apparatus Re. 
search and Development  depart- 
ment, Air Reduction Sales Co., Jer- 
sey City, N. J. He is past president 
of the American Welding society 
and is active in numerous technical 
societies. He served as director of 
metallurgy at Temple university, 



































TEST THIS 
*WELOING TORCH), 


S. T. Seeley 


Thomas N. Dysart 


Philadelphia, from 1901 to 1923, 
A graduate of George Washington 
university, Washington, he taught 
for a short time at that institution 
and while in that capacity became 
connected with the National bureau 
of standards as a metallurgist and 
continued in that work until 1925, 
In his work with Air Reduction 
Sales Co. he has taken a number 
of patents on oxyacetylene equip- 
ment and also has contributed much 
valuable literature. 


Will Preside Over Forum 


James I. Banash, who will pre- 
side over the forum on safe prac- 
tice in connection with the oxy- 
acetylene process, is a national au- 
thority on safety measures concern- 
ing compressed gases. After gradu- 
ating from Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, he taught there for 
a year and then went with Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Chicago, be- 
coming head of the casualty de- 
partment. During recent years he 
has been a consulting engineer in 
Chicago, serving as consulting en- 
gineer for the International Acety- 
lene association and being an active 
member of many other engineer- 
ing and research societies. A_ spe- 
cialist in fire and accident preven- 
tion in their relation to the physical 
and chemical sciences, he recently 
has achieved prominence for his 
work with artificial atmospheres 
high in oxygen, in relation to thera- 
peutic applications. He _ is _ past 
president of National Safety Council. 

H. E. Hicks, who will assist in 
conducting the forum on testing 
welds and the welded structure, is 
a graduate of Washington uni- 
versity, St. Louis. He is chief en- 
gineer for the Modern Engineering 
Co. with offices in St. Louis. He is 
a member of the Engineers’ club of 
St. Louis and in 1935 was elected 
a director of the St. Louis Weld: 
ing society. 

F. C. Fantz, 
chairman of the piping 


who will serve as 
industries 
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Charles H. Ellaby 


session, received his training as a 
mechanical engineer through Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, Pa., and started his career 
in steel mills in the East. He sub- 
sequently has been connected with 
Garford Automobile Co., Elyria, O., 
with the Illinois Central railroad, 
as master mechanic at Memphis, 
Tenn., with the Southern Pacific 
railroad, as supervisor of tools and 
machinery at Houston, Tex., with 
the Grant Locomotive & Car Works, 
Houston, as general manager, and 
with the Texas Co., Port Arthur, 
Tex., in charge of mechanical equip- 
ment. For the past 14 years Mr. 
Fantz has been with Midwest Pip- 
ing & Supply Co., St. Louis, first as 
chief engineer and in recent years 
as vice president. 


Will Discuss Welding Design 


Erik Oberg, who will submit a 
paper on “How Design for Weld- 
ing Defers Obsolescence and In- 
creases Profits for Manufacturers 
and Users of Metal Products”, grad- 
uated from the Boras Technical col- 
lege, Sweden, and came to the 
United States 35 years ago. For five 
years he was engaged by Pratt & 
Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., and 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., 
Cincinnati, as a draftsman and de- 
signer of machine tools. He has 
been editor of Machinery. New 
York, since 1918. 


Ira T. Hook, who will present a 
paper entitled “Welding of Cupro- 
Nickels and Silicon Copper Alloys”, 
was a skilled mechanic prior to his 
entrance at the University of Mi- 
chigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1908. 
He graduated in 1913 as_ bachelor 
of chemical engineering and went 
with General Motors Corp. as phy- 
sical test expert which connection 
he severed in 1920 to teach strength 
of materials at Yale university, 
New Haven, Conn. He was in 
charge of the Army ordnance 
school, Washington, in 1918. He has 
served as test and research engi- 
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neer, American Brass Co., Ansonia, 
Conn., since 1923. At the present 
time he is engaged in writing a 
critical review of the literature on 
the welding of copper alloys. 

Berthoud Clifford, who will sub- 
mit a paper entitled “Oxyacetylene 
Welding in Plant Construction and 
Maintenance”, is a _ graduate of 
Yale university and prior to the war 
was connected with the D’Arcey 
Advertising Co., St. Louis. In 1919 
he joined the Air Reduction Sales 
Co., remaining with this company 
in general sales and development 
work for 10 years. When the Ra- 
diant Fuel Corp., St. Louis, was 
organized in 1933 to develop and 
exploit a new process for carbon- 
izing local coals, he went with this 
company as vice president. 

G. S. Jenkins, who will present 
a paper entitled “Welding in Min- 
ing Operations, Including Hard 
Facing, Maintenance of Mining Ma- 
chinery, Electrical Equipment, Rail 
Fabrication and Bonding’, received 
his engineering education at Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass., and Washington 
university, St. Louis, graduating 
from the latter in 1922 as mechan. 
ical engineer. He became connected 
with Industrial Engineering Co., 
St. Louis, and later became a power 
plant engineer. He became associ- 
ated with Consolidated Coal Co. in 
1924 and in 1935 was appointed 
general superintendent in charge of 
operations of this company with of- 
fices in St. Louis. 

Col. Charles H. Ellaby, who will 
submit a paper entitled “Potential 
Welding in the Heavy Construction 
Industry”, graduated from Ohio 
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George V. Slottman 


Northern’ university, Ada, O., as 
civil engineer in 1923. Since then he 
has been engaged in much work on 
railroads, highways. sewerage sys- 
tems and locks and dams. Since 
1930 he has been occupied in the 
design and construction of locks 
and dams, with the United States 
Engineer office at St. Louis. 

B. F. Orr, who wiil submit a 
paper entitled “Preparation and 
Cutting of Plate Steel for Cars”, 
since 1927 has been superintendent 
of shops of the car department of 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis railroad at Beech 
Grove, Ind. In this capacity he has 
jurisdiction over general repairs to 
both freight and passenger equip- 
ment. His experience in railroad 
shop operations dates back to 1905. 

H. R. Wass, who will present a 

(Concluded on Page 124) 
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Torch Ignited. Flame Shut Of. 
America’s largest production plants use 
Weldic Gasavers. Cuts cost, eliminates 
idle torch flame hazards, increases production. 
Price $10.00. Two weeks trial. Send for circular. 
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Special Session for 
Round Table Talks 


features of the program of this 

year’s annual convention of the 
International Acetylene association 
there is to be an innovation in the 
form of a group of welding and cut- 
ting round table discussions. These 
meetings are to be held on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 19, at the Soldan high 
school, 918 North Union boulevard, 
St. Louis. 

The plan for the evening includes 
a group of meetings held concur- 
rently but in separate rooms, for the 
purpose of open discussion on im- 
portant subjects pertaining to weld- 
ing and cutting. The meetings will 
be entirely informal and no steno- 
graphic reports will be made. The 
program committee has announced 
that no formal talks will be made at 
any of these group discussions but 
that the round table meetings will 
be preceded by a brief general meet- 
ing which will begin promptly at 
8:15. At this general gathering the 
chairmen and discussion leaders for 
the various groups will be intro- 
duced. 


Will Discuss Nine Subjects 


[’ ADDITION to all of the regular 


Nine important discussion sub- 
jects have been selected. These are: 


1—Welding high and low alloy 
steels 

2—Safety in the handling and use 
of oxyacetylene equipment; 

3—Codes, and welding design and 
construction; 

4—Qualification and training of 
welding operators to meet code 
requirements; 

5—Hard facing; 

6—Merchandising 
services; 

7—Welding and cutting in engineer- 
ing education; 

8—Ocyacetylene cutting; 

9—Non-ferrous metals and 
welding characteristics. 


welding shop 


their 


It is expected that each of the 
round table group meetings will be 
under the guidance of a chairman 
who will be assisted by one or more 
guest technical advisors who are 
recognized authorities on the sub- 
jects under discussion. 

The subjects chosen have been se- 
lected because of their importance 
today and cover a broad range. 
Many will undoubtedly wish to at- 
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tend more than one of the group 
meetings, but since they are to be 
held concurrently, this will not be 
possible. It will thus be necessary 
for everyone to make his choice of 
the subject regarding which he de- 
sires the most information, and at- 
tend the round table meeting. It is 
hoped and expected that those par- 
ticipating will profit by this oppor- 
tunity for informal interchange of 
opinions and information on these 
important subjects. Since there will 
be no record or transcript made of 
the meetings, the benefits can be ob- 
tained only through personal parti- 
cipation. 


Details of Program 
(Concluded from Page 123) 


paper entitled “Oxyacetylene Weld- 
ing Practices in the Metal Mining 
Industry”, for 30 years has been 
engaged in the design and construc. 
tion of quarrying plants, coal and 
metal mining operations, the opera- 
tion of ore reduction plants and 
smelters, steel foundries and roll- 
ing mills, chemical plants. public 
utility plants and industrial and 
trunk line railways. He now is en- 
gaged in maintenance supervision 
and in electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering design as division master 
mechanic for the St. Joseph Lead 
Co. at Bonne Terre, Mo. 


R. G. Le Tourneau, who will 
present a paper entitled “Oxyacety- 
lene Cutting in the Production of 
Heavy Duty Dirt Moving Equip- 
ment and as a Preliminary to 
other Welded Fabrication”, began 
manufacturing all-welded — earth- 
moving machinery in 1920 in Cali- 
fornia. He is president of R. G. Le 
Tourneau Inc., with headquarters at 
Peoria, Ill., and plants at Peoria 
and Stockton, Calif. In his Peoria 


plant, Mr. Le Tourneau employs 
approximately 70 oxyacetylene 
welders. 


Wilson A. Benoist, who will pre- 
sent a paper entitled “Power Plant 
and Process Piping”, is a graduate 
of the United States Naval acad- 
emy, Annapolis, Md. After serv- 
ing in the navy he resigned in 1923 
and subsequently joined the Scul- 
lin Steel Co., St. Louis, as engineer 
of tests, leaving to become, succes- 
sively, experimental engineer for 


Curtis Mfg. Co., St. Louis, and ]y. 
brication engineer for Vacuum (jj 
Co. at St. Louis. Later he became 


assistant engineer for Anheuser. 
Busch Inc., St. Louis; he _ subse. 
quently was appointed  superip. 


tendent of refrigeration and now is 
superintendent of maintenance for 
this company. 

S. T. Seeley, who will present a 
paper entitled “Why Should Pip. 
ing Contractors Recommend Weld. 
ing to Architects and Engineers?” 
graduated from Franklin institute. 
Philadelphia, and started his con. 
nection with the piping business in 
1911. During the World war he 
served for two years in the army 
engineer corps. After the war he 
became chief engineer and works 
manager for the M. J. Dougherty 
Corp., Philadelphia. He established 
the contracting firms, Seeley Co, 
and Seeley-Peteet Pipe Fabricating 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Loftis-Seeley Plumbing 
& Heating Co., Washington, and 
then eastern manager of Mehring 
& Hanson Co. Mr. Seeley now is 
sales engineer for the Midwest Pip. 
ing & Supply Co., St. Louis. 


Oxyacetylene Forum 
(Concluded from Page 106) 


stantly being received that there is 
a lively interest in the subject of 
testing welds. Various methods for 
testing welds, destructive and non- 
destructive, will be illustrated and 
demonstrated. 


An analysis of current questions 
also showed that there is a broad 
interest in oxyacetylene cutting. Re- 
peatedly, the question of cutting 
with the oxygen lance has come up. 
While one of the simplest forms of 
cutting, requiring only oxygen and 
a piece of % or %-inch steel pipe, 
the principle involved, the procedure 
to be followed, and the safety pre- 
cautions to be observed do not ap- 
pear to be generally understood. 
Each of the questions about the 
oxygen lance will be answered by 
the speaker and illustrated with 
actual demonstrations by a skilled 
operator. 

This year the forum will be divid- 
ed into five main sections. The 
first will be devoted to the mate- 
rials used in oxyacetylene welding 
and cutting. The second section 
will be devoted to oxyacetylene 
welding, the third to testing welds 
and welded structures, while the 
fourth section will deal with safe 
practices. Oxyacetylene cutting, 
both hand and machine gas cutting, 
will be shown and demonstrated in 
the fifth and last section. 


Men qualified by research and ex- 
perience have been invited to con- 
duct these sections. 
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Wage Increases Presage Higher Steel Prices 


Demand Undisturbed 
So Far by Election; 
Rate Holds at 73% 


in the few days following the election, and the 

favorable outlook for the balance of the year 
has not been altered to any great extent, although the 
outcome leaves the industry no nearer to a solution 
of such prob’ems as taxes, wages, prices, expansion 
programs and conservation of surpluses. 

Last week national operations held at 73 per cent 
of capacity, automobile production increased to 84,305 
units and rail awards totaled 65,625 tons. 

Following wage advances announced by some of the 
leading steel producers after weeks of negotiations, it 
was generally assumed finished steel prices would be 
raised $1 to $2 a ton. 

Relating the leading intere*t’s payrolls of $242,635,- 
540 in the first nine months of 1936 to its total ship- 
ments of 7,867,707 tons of finished steel, brings a pay- 
roll factor of $30.84 a ton. On this basis, a 10 per 
cent wage increase apparently would raise produc- 
tion costs $3 a ton. 


Di: for steel has remained steady so far 


Rail Prices in Spotlight 


NE price structure commanding considerable 

attention at present is that concerning rails. If 
an increase is effected Dec. 1 railroads likely will take 
advantage of the first quarter period of grace on the 
present quotation, and rail mills should be fairly busy 
until the end of the year. 

The week’s heavy rail awards included 48,500 tons 
for Chicago & North Western, 7550 tons for Texas 
& Pacific and 8000 tons for an unidentified western 
road. Union Pacific, which like the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy, plans to sp2nd $8,000,000 for rolling 
equipment, placed 300 cars with its own shops and 
ordered 20 freight locomotives. 

Automobile production this week is likely to pass 
the 100,000-mark for the first time since June, and 
the increased shipments of steel to this industry have 
offset slight declines in other lines. Assemblies last 
week made a gain of 17,320 units, which if continued 
would result in the manufacture of 750,000 cars dur- 
ing November and December. 

Shape awards were up about 8000 tons to 21,514. 
Inquiries are headed by 41(C0 tons for a Florida bridge, 
2200 tons for three Pennsylvania state highway bridges, 
1250 tons for a Maine bridge and 4000 tons for the 
Jamaica, N. Y., courthouse. 

Average daily production of steel ingots in Octo- 
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DEMAND .... 
Automotive and railroad require- 
ments heavy. 


Strong; 


Papa .« « * Finished 


sleel likely to advance $1-$2 a 
ton. 


PRODUCTION ...... Rale 


unchanged at 73. 
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ber, 168,333 tons, was a gain of 5.17 per cent over 
September. Total calculated production for ten months 
of 1935 was 38,150,305 tons, compared with 27,194,171 
in the corresponding period last year. 

Pig iron producers in other districts so far have 
made no move toward increasing prices in line with 
the action taken by a New England producer last 
week. The sheet and strip announcement of a week 
ago has been modified slightly. 

October pig iron production, 2,991,794 gross tons, 
was the highest since May, 1930, and represented a 
gain of 9.7 per cent over September’s 2,728,257 tons. 
Average daily output, 96,509 tons, was a gain of 6.1 
per cent over the 90,942 tons produced daily in Sep- 
tember. For ten months this year production of 24,- 
607,570 tons is 45.9 per cent ahead of last year. At 
the end of October 162 stacks were active, compared 
to 154 at the end of September. 

With a shortage of coke continuing, at least 120 
more beehive ovens are rapidly being made ready for 
production in the Connellsville, Pa., district. 


Scrap Index Down 


oes SUPERIOR iron ore shipments, 41,063,872 
tons up to Nov. 1, are 52 per cent ahead of the 
comparable period last year. 

Price weaknesses in several districts have forced 
STEEL’S scrap composite down 21 cents to $16.04, the 
third dec'ine from the year’s peak of $16.54. The 
iron and steel composite at $34.60 is down 2 cents as a 
result of the decline in scrap. The finished steel in- 
dex remains at $53.90. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district 
point to 70 per cent; Wheeling 3 to 89; Cleveland 2% 
to 79’; Birmingham 5% to 67; New England 13 to 
88. Youngstown was down 2 to 74; Buffalo 3 to 84; 
eastern Pennsylvania % to 47%, and Cincinnati 5 to 
91. Other districts were unchanged. 
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—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE 


Nov. 7 Oct. 31 
Iron and Steel $34.60 $34.62 
Finished Steel 53.90 53.90 
Steelworks Scrap .. 16.25 16.25 


MARKET AVERAGES 


Oct. 24 
$34.66 
53.90 
16.33 


One Three One Five 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1936 Aug., 1936 Nov., 1935 Nov., 1931 
$34.67 $33.88 $33.15 $30.16 
53.90 53.40 53.70 48.17 
16.44 14.66 12.92 8.22 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, 
rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, 


nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting steel and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Nov. 7, Oct. Aug. 

1936 1936 1936 
Finished Material 
Steel bars, Pitteburgh ........... 2.05¢ 2.05¢ 
Steel bars, Chicago Sani 2.10 2.10 2.00 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .. 2.36 2.36 2.26 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.95 1.95 1.85 
Shanes, Pittsburgn .....-....6-. 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Shapes, Philadelphia .... 2.11% 2.11% 2.11% 
Shapes, Chicago , ; 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ......... 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....... 2.09 2.09 2.09 
Tank pintesd, CAMCARO ....-..000. 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts... 1.95 1.95 1.95 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts..... 2.60 2.60 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, galv., Pitts....... 3.20 3.20 3.20 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.70 2.70 2.60 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary..... 3.30 3.30 3.30 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh .......... 2.50 2.50 2.40 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts.... 5.25 5.25 5.25 

2.05 2.005 2.10 


Wire nails, Pittsburgh 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $32.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts..... 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh. . 
Wire rods, No. 5 to }$-inch, Pitts. 


Steel, lron, Raw 


32.00 32.00 30.00 
32.00 32.00 30.00 
40.00 40.00 38.00 


Nov. 
1935 


1.95e 1.85c 


1.90 
2.16 
1.75 
1.80 
2.01% 
1.85 
1.80 
1.99 
1.85 
1.85 
2.40 
3.10 
1.95 
2.50 
3.20 
2.30 
5.25 
2.40 


$32.00 $30.00 $29.50 


29.50 
28.50 
38.00 


NOv. 7, 1936 1936 1935 

1936 Oct. Aug. Nov. 
Pig lron 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...... $20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 20.81 
MN? POM ooo s/o 5-0 So. 515 6 Fides 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Basic, eastern del. East. Pa..... 20.8132 20.8132 20.8132 20.81 
No. 2 fdy., del. Pittsburgh...... 20.3132 20.3132 20.3132 20.31 
INO, 2 EN) MAOMEO Secccccecses 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Southern No. 2, Birmingham... 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 
Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati.. 19.44 19.44 19.44 20.2007 
No. 2X eastern, del. Phila....... 21.6882 21.6882 21.6882 21.68 
Maliekiie, Valley .....- 060s 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago ............ 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 25.7528 25.7528 25.2528 25.25 
Ferromanganese, del. Pitts..... 80.13 80.13 80.13 90.13 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh..... 19.6741 19.6741 19.6741 19.67 
Scrap 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh... $17.25 $18.15 $16.00 $13.65 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, east. Pa. 14.25 13.95 12.80 11.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago.... 16.50 16.25 15.45 13.20 
Rail for rolling, Chicago ........ 17.25 16.95 16.40 14.30 
Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 18.25 17.75 16.65 13.75 
Coke 
Connellsville, furnace, ovens...... $4.00 $4.00 $3.45 $3.55 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens...... 4.25 425 425 4.35 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 


Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. cars. Asterisk denotes price change this week 
Tin Mill Black Ne. 28 


Sheet Steel 


Prices Subject to Quantity Ex- 


tras and Deductions (Except 
Galvanized) 

Hot Rolled No. 10, 24-48 in. 
Pittsburgh ........ 1.95¢ 
Ee ce ore 2.05¢ 
Chicago, delivered. 2.08¢ 
Detroit, del. ...... 2.15¢c 
New York, del. .... 2.30c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.26c 
Birmingham .. 2.10¢ 
St. Louis, del. .... 2.28c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock ...... 2.50c 


Hot Rolled Annealed No. 24 


PUCESOUTEM vc ccnes 2.60c 
og SIR ea ee 2.70c 
Chicago, delivered. 2.73¢ 
Detroit, delivered. . 2.80c 
New York, del. .... 2.95¢c 
Philadelphia, del... 2.91c 
Birmingham ...... 2.75¢ 
St. Louis, del. ..... 2.935c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b.. 

cars, dock ‘ .25C 

Galvanized No. 24 

x. 3.20c 
ins Hr aR 3.30c 
Chicago, delivered. 3.33c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 3.51c 
New York, del. .... 3.55¢ 
Birmingham ...... 3.35¢ 
oe mee, Ga. 4... 3.53 %c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

OUTS, GOON 2.6... 3.80c 
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Pittsburgh 
Gary 
St. Louis, delivered 


Cc 
2.85c 
3.08¢c 


Cold Rolled No. 10 


Pittsburgh 
Gary 
Detroit, delivered. . 
Philadelphia, del... 
New York, del. . 
Pacific ports, 

cars, dock 


Cold Rolled Ne. 


Pittsburgh 
Gary 
Detroit, delivered. . 
Philadelphia, del... 
New York, del. .... 


2.60c 
2.70c 
2.80c 
2.91¢ 
2.95c 


3.20c 


20 


3.05c 
3.15¢ 
3.25c 
3.36c 
3.40c 


Enameling Sheets 


Pittsburgh, No. 10. 
Pittsburgh, No. 20. 
COATT, 0s Be css 
GOtY; TIO: BO. obs 


2.45c¢ 
3.05c¢ 
2.55¢ 
3.15¢ 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 


Tin plate, coke base 
(box) Pittsburgh 
Do., waste-waste 
OS ae 

Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted, Pitts. 
i, ST ee wks 


$5.25 
2.75c 
2.50¢ 


3.50c 
3.60c 


Corrosion and Heat- 
Resistant Alloys 


Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 


Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No. 304 
ear 23.00 24.00 
ere E 26.00 28.00 
Sa 33.00 35.00 
Hot strip ...... 20.75 22.75 
Cold strip...... 27.00 29.00 
Straight Chromes 

No. No. No. No. 

410 430 442 446 

Bars ...17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
Plates ..20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
Sheets ..25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 


Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp. 20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 


Steel Plate 


RECUNDUPE 5 vuacess 1.90c 
New York, del. .... 2.19¢c 
Philadelphia, del... 2.09¢ 
Boston, delivered. . 2.32c 
Buffalo, delivered. . 2.15c 
Chicago or Gary .. 1.95¢c 
Cleveland, del. .... 2.09 %c 
Birmingham ...... 2.05c 
Coatesville, base .. 2.00c 
Sparrows Pt., base 2.00c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

COPE, GOCE ....%% 2.45¢ 
St. Louis, delivered 2.18¢ 


Structural Shapes 


PICESDUPEN sos 6553 1.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.11%¢ 
New York, del. .... 2.16%c 
Boston, delivered. . 2.30%c 
Bethlehem ........ 2.00c 
Oi 1.95¢ 
Cleveland, del. .... 2.10¢ 
a are 2.00c 
oe ee 2.30c 
Birmingham ...... 2.05¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

Care, DOCK 1.2... 2.45¢ 

Bars 

Soft Steel 

(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 

She oly: 2.05c 
Chicago or Gary... 2.10¢ 
i ara 2.20c 
Birmingham ...... 2.20¢ 
Cleveland ........ 2.10c¢ 
ee 2.15¢ 
Detroit, delivered. . 2.20c 
Pacific ports, f.0.b.. 

Cars, G@OCK «14. 2.60c 
Philadelphia, del... 2.36¢ 
Boston, delivered. . 2.47¢ 
New York, del..... 2.40c 
Pitts., forg. qual.... 2.40c 

Rail Steel 
To Manufacturing Trade 

SAUOUEENE “sos cays. 1.90c 
Chicago or Gary... 1.95¢ 
ic. | Se | Se 1.95c 
eo 1.95¢ 
SOUTEED diva csccaws 2.00e 
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Iron 
Terre Haute, Ind... 1.95¢ 
MEN oo ons ease 2.00c 
Philadelphia ...... 2.26¢c 
Pittsburgh, refined. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 
Pittsburgh 2.05c 

Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 


Cleve., Birm., Young.. 2.10c 
RU A oo s's cinta 2.45¢ 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b. 

ge 2.45¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.26c-2.36c 


Rail steel, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors 


gi 6) ec ier 1.90¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. 1.95¢ 


ID TO vi cc cc eee 2.30c 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; less carloads 
$4 higher; less carloads fenc- 
ing $5 over base column.) 
Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 lb. keg. 
Standard wire nails...... $2.05 
Cement coated nails...... 
Galv. nails, 15 gage and 


(Per pound) 


Polished staples ........ 2.75¢ 
Galv. fence staples ...... 3.00c 
Barbed wire, galv. ...... 2.55¢ 
Annealed fence wire..... 2.80c 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.15¢ 


Woven wire fencing 
(base column, c. 1.)...$60.00 
To Manufacturing Trade 


Plain wire, 6-9 ga. 2.50¢ 
Anderson, Ind. (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up §3. 
Spring wire, Pitts. 
or Cleveland . 3.05c 
Do., Chicago up $1, Worc. $2. 


Cold-Finished Carbon 
Bars and Shafting 


Base, Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 
10,000 to 19,999 lbs. ..... 2.35¢ 
20,000 to 59,999 lbs. ..... 2.30c 
60,000 to 99,999 lbs. ..... 


800,000 Ibs. and over... 
Gary, Ind., Cleve., Chi., up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
15c; eastern Michigan, up 20c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


(Base, 3 to 25 tons) 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 


cago, Massillon, Can- 
ton, Bethlehem ...... 2.55¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff S.A.E. Diff. 
ORs ease 0.25 ee 0.55 
BAO 5.0 ks 0.55 co ere 1.35 
BOO s scsi 1.50 BOO ccs hs 3.80 
pe 2.25 Beeetinss 3.20 


4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo. .....0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 


ME EMR ors case! ib i6. 3.6 070 1.05 
Bae OG0-2.20 CP. icc: 0.45 
Ba RMI seeee sees base 
eer 1.20 
ET I ae 6 a a.5:5 0094-098 0.70 
oe oS ee er 1.50 
COON, WN) ose oo 0:6.5.0.0.5 0.95 
9200 spring flats ........ base 
9200 spring rounds, 

SE FAG Sins oF eaw swe & 0.25 
Piling 
fo 2, 2.25¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ...... 2.35¢ 
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Strip and Hoops 
(Base, hot rolled, 25-1 ton) 
(Base, cold-rolled, 25-3 tons) 
Hot strip to 23}%-in. 


Pittsburgh ...... 1.95¢c 
Chicago or Gary 2.05¢c 
Birmingham base 2.10c 
Detroit, del.....<.. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, del. 2.26c 
New York, del.... 2.30c 
Cooperage hoop, 
Pitteburgn «...... 2.05¢ 
CCGG Soi cm ews 2.15¢ 
Cold strip, 0.25 car- 
bon and_ under, 
Pitts., Cleveland. 2.60c 
Detroit, del. ; 2.81c 
Worcester, Mass.. 2.80¢c 
Cleve- Worces- 
Carbon Pitts. ter, Mass. 
0.26—0.50... 2.60c 2.80c 
0.51—0.75... 3.70c 3.90c 
0.76—1.00... 5.45c 5.65¢ 
Over 1.00. 7.50c 7.70¢c 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37% 
Relay rails, Pitts. 

20—100 lbs. .... 25.50-28.00 
Light rails, billet 

qual. Pitts., Chi.. $35.00 

Do., reroll. qual.. 34.00 
Angle bars, billet, 

Gary, Ind., So. Chi. 2.55¢ 

Do., axle steel.. 2.10c 
Spikes, R. R. base. 2.75¢ 
Track bolts, base.. 3.75¢ 
Tie plates, base.... 2.00c 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 
lbs.; 50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up 
$2; 16 and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 
lbs. up $2; 8 and 10 lIbs., up 
$5. Base railroad spikes 200 
kegs or more; base tie plates 
20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade as per Dec. 
1, 1932, lists: 

Carriage and Machine 
% x 6 and smaller... .70-10 off 


EPO. AGEHOP occaweses 70-5 off 
Sie TRE china esses 50 off 
Plow Bolts 
Pa eer cere 70-5 off 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts at- 
tached 75 off; in packages 
with nuts separate 75-5 off; 
in bulk 82% off on 15,000 of 
3-inch and shorter, or 5000 


over 3-inch. 
i el: li rere 65 off 
MIGVAUOr DONE... c vce. 65 off 


S. A. E. semifinished hex.: 
% to j;-inch ....60-20-10 off 
Do., % to 1-inch. .60-20-10 off 
Do., over 1-inch. .60-20-10 of? 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Pe sae awe’ i 50-10 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ....60off 

Square Head Set Screws 

Upset, 1-in., smaller...... 75 off 


Headless set screws 
Rivets, Wrought Washers 
3.05¢ 


Struc, c. bk, Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland 
Struc., c. l., Chicago 3.15¢ 
te-in. and smaller, 
Pitts., Chi., Cleve. 
Wrought’ washers, 
Pitts., Chi., Phila. 
to jobbers and 
large nut, bolt 
WR ERre is cscecs 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.90 


. 70-5 off 


$6.00 off 
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Do. less 


carloads, 5 
kegs or more, no dis- 


count on size extras... $3.20 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
disc. on size extras... $3.35 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
less boiler tubes under 2 inches 
and cold drawn seamless. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consum- 
ers in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 
points less. Chicago, del. 2% 
less. Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh. 

Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. Blk Galv. 
ey FR i Sciacca es 60 44% 
MEM PWicids sctwica canes 64% 55 
Se ites cians wc-oas 67% 59 
er ieee ee 69% 61% 

Iron 
TD) ae ory ste Gidiors aw ark 31% 15 
Mn See cach arkis cas 36% 20% 
LN |, waiviela wav aes 39% 25% 
A en ese 41% 26 

Lap Weld 

Steel 
Me 9-5 515. 0a's Giale Pia Da 62 53% 
ENTE eo ey ox KS 65 56 % 
ER, i. whladesd bee 67 58% 
ce OU eee 66 56% 
a hay) oe 65% 56 

Iron 
eo eine aw eee ne eie 37 22% 
2%—3%_.... eee 38 25 
ee a ree 40 28 % 

Line Pipe 

Steel 
ee a. 56 
% and %, butt weld.... 59 
Th, WE SUE ok sckco oss 63% 
> Oe WEN bake eeess 66% 
1 to 3, butt weld ...... 68% 
Se ST IN nn vx 5.00 08 61 
2% to 3, lap weld...... 64 
3% to 6, lap weld...... 66 
7 and 8, lap weld...... 65 


Iron 
%—1% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 2%—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8— 
12-inch, no extra. 

Boiler Tubes 

C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 


Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
2—2%...... Me Es ddwiccs 8 
2%—2%....40 2—2%. 13 
MB evesc esses 47 2%—2% 16 
$%—8%....50 8.........0- Hy i 
Meta sea can 52 3%—3% .18 
4%—5...... a 

PB oa «cick wets 21 

In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferentiai of two 5% and 


one 7%% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 
Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 7%%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds 
to carloads, base less 5%; un- 
der 10,000 lbs., 2 pts. under base. 
Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hoft-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quot- 
ed for 55 cold-drawn boiler 
tube sizes ranging from % to 
6-inch outside diameter in 30 
wall thicknesses, decimal 


equivalent from 0.035 to 1.000, 
on a dollars and cents basis 
per 100 feet and per pound. 





Less-carloads revised as of 

July 1, 1935, card. 
Hot-finished carbon steel 

boiler tube prices also under 


date of May 15 range from 1 


through 7 inches outside di- 
ameter, inclusive, and embrace 
47 size classifications in 22 


decimal wall thicknesses rang- 
ing from 0.109 to 1.000, prices 
being on lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 

Cold drawn; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 lbs. 32% 
15,000 ft. 22,500 lbs... 70% 
Cast Iron Water Pipe 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 


or 


6-in. & over, Birm. $39.00-40.00 
4-in., Birmingham. 42.00-43.00 
4-in., Chicago . 50.40-51.40 


6 to 24-in. Chicago. 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east. fdy. 43.00 
re i owes 46.00 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm. base.$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base; grossa ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 

Buffalo & Young. $32.00 
Philadelphia ...... 37.67 
pt Bree 34.00 


Forging Billets 
6 x 6 to 9 x 9-in., Dase 


Pitts., Chi., Buff.... 39.00 
Forging, Duluth ... 41.00 
Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt. 32.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
he Marpinieeses 32.00 

Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleve., No. 5 
to 4§-inch incl.... 40.00 

Do., over 4§ to 
#j-inch incl. 42.00 


Chicago up $1; Worcester up $2 
Skelp 
Pitts., Chi., Young., 
Buff., Coatesville, 


Sparrows Point.. 1.80c¢ 

Coke 
Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur... $3.75- 4.00 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.25- 4.50 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.50 
New River fdry. . 6.00 
Wise county fdry.. 4.45- 5.00 
Wise county fur... 4.00- 4.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del.. 10.20-10.65 


Chi., ov., outside del. 9.00 
Chicago, del. a 9.75 
New England, del. .. 12.00 
St. Louis, del. . 10.00-10.50 
Birmingham, ovens 6.50 
Indianapolis, del... 9.40 
Cincinnati, del. 9.50 
Cleveland, del. : 10.30 
Bumaio, del, ....... 10.50 
Detroit, del. 10.70 
Philadel, del. 9.88 


Coke By-Products 


Spot gal. Producers’ Plants 


Pure and 90% benzol.. 16.00¢ 
RE, ao hie ny bande aes 30.00c: 
Solvent naphtha ...... 30.00¢ 
Industrial xylol . 30.00c- 


Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford, 
Phenol (200 lb. drums). 15.50c¢ 
0.. (400 WB sic ci ces 14.50¢ 


Eastern Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
balls, in bbls., to job- 
Re ee ee eee ST 
Per 100 lbs. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia.. .$1.275 
tWestern prices. %-cent up 


129) 
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Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 


2.25; 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. Gross tons. 


25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis from Birmingham..... 19.68 ee 19.50 cate 
ot. Feu OM Duluth ..... 6.0% 21.94 21.94 diane 22.44 
tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: 


Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, N. Y., 
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No.2 Malle- Besse- $24.00, Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $25.13. 
Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer Gray Forge Phesenel 
Bethlehem, Pa. .........-.--++. $20.50 $21.00 $20.00 $21.50 valley furnace ......... 19.00 Lake Superior fur. ..... $22.50 
PARRNETO, PA. so. osc osvcrescees 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 pitts. dist. fur. .......... 19.00  Do., del. Chicago ..... 25.75 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del. 15.50 15.50 14.50 21.00 RiGee, TORR. oe ssc 38 22.50 
PED 6ins600s5 040 owWedne sees 19.50 20.00 18.50 20.50 sin + 
GRBERD ccc cdrvesercowsecsces 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 very 
ee BRR err rer ee 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Jackson county, O., base; 6-6.50 per cent $22.75; 6.51-7—$23.25; 
CE Sa oH a cadha oodnee ween 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 7-7.50—$23.75; 7.51-8—$24.25; 8-8.50—$24.75; 8.51-9—$25.25; 
ov: Pere Prereery Tee 20.00 20.00 ee 20.50 9-9.50—$25.75; Buffalo $1.25 higher. 
SD ee ee 19.59 20.00 1999 20.50 Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
*Everctt, Mass. 21.50 22.00 21.00 22.50 nee Ayer ody O., base: Prices are the same as for silveries, 
; J Laan plus $1 a ton. 
ee en aa 20.28 1975 ay: +The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
Jackson, O. ..--.seeeeereeeeees 5, 1950 1900 20.00 ‘falo is quoted with freight allowed. 
Neville Island, Pa.....-..-.++++. 17.50 ‘ 17.00... Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon, 2 to 
Arts om ” A seentih e eeeiei 1950 19.50 19.00 20.00 3%, $1 per ton add. Each unit over 3%, add $1 per ton. 
Sparrows Point, Md............- 20.50 ios. ae . as 
wedeland, Pa. .....ccccccssees 20.50 21.00 20.00 21.50 i ; 
Teiedo, © eT Te 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 Refractories wagons and yoothngg wate 
ML. saceeconssicake 19.50 19.50 19.00 20.00 pimore bases (bags)... $46: 
Youngstown, O. ......--- Per 1000 f.0.b. Works mestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fire Clay Brick Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
Akron, O., from Cleveland...... 20.76 20.76 26.26 21.26 Super Quality timore bases (bags).. 40.00 
Baltimore from Birmingham. .... 21.08 Ba 19.96 gis ee a pee Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Birmingham. ..... 20.62 ; alan 2500 First Quality gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 
*Boston from Everett, Mass. . 22.00 22.50 B 23: Pa., Ill., Md., Mo., Ky.... $45.00 welah, Wash. (bulk). 22.00 
Boston from Buffalo ..........- 21.00 21.50 20.50 22.00 Alabama, Georgia. .$38.00-45.00 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 22.93 23.43  ..-. — ---- Second Quality Base Brick 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmghm... 22.55 eee err vee Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo.... 40.00 wet ton, f.0.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
Canton, O., from Cleveland. .... 20.76 20.76 20.26 21.26 Georgia, Alabama ....... 35.00 mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 
Chicago from Birmingham ..... 19.72 .... 1960 .... Ohio Chrome brick .......... $45.00 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O.... 19.82 20.58 20.08 : eS $40.00 Chem. bonded chrome.. 45.00 
Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 19.44 -eoe SB as Intermediary .......... 37.00 Magnesite brick ....... 65.00 
Cleveland from Birmingham.... 19.62 wes 19.12 eee Second quality ........ 28.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 55.00 
Indianapolis from Hamilton, O... 21.17 21.77 21.27 isa Malleable Bung Brick 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O.... 21.26 21.26 20.76 Sa Re ean 
Milwaukee from Chicago ....... 20.57 20.57 20.27 21.07 Silica Brick FI 
ca Bric uorspar, 85-5 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, Pennsylvania $45.00 . 
Toledo or Detroit ............ 60 2260 22.10 23.10 ha 54.00 
Newark, N. J., from oo emg 21.61 ewes iow raw saaeiieaaimaeen re PANE ee 48.00 Washed_ gravel, duty 
Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 21.99 2249 .... &. , ae + een y paid, tide, net ton.... $22.50 
Philadelphia from Birmingham.. 20.93 .... 20.81 Ladle Brick (Dry Press) Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 21.31 2181 2081 os Pa., O., W. Va., Mo...... $24.00 Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Pittsburgh district from Neville{Neville base plus 67c, 81c and Do., wire cut ........ ee. POE as nea car cies $18.00 
ee RICE Pe A Oe $1.21 switching charges Magnesite o., for Barge ....... $19.00 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit.... 21.75 21.75 21.25 21.25 Imported dead - burned 
St. Louis, MOTENOM 2.25.0. 00s00 20.00 20.00 19.50 grains, net ton f.o.b. 
isan Ferroalloys 
N on fe rrous Dollars, except oo lee 
Ferromanganese, 78-82% 
es Sees OF Tae Ween tidewater, duty paid.. 75.00 
Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound Do., Baltimore, base... 75.00 
—_—_—_—_—_—Copper Lead Alumi- Antimony Nickel Do., del. Pittsburgh... 80.13 
Electro, Lake, Straits Tin Lead East Zinc num Chinese Cath- Spiegeleisen, 19-20% dom. 
del. del. Casting, New York N.Y. St.L. St.L. 99% Spot,N.Y. odes Palmerston, Pa., spott 26.00 
Conn. Midwest refinery Spot Futures Do., New Orleans..... 26.00 
Oct. 31 10.00 10.12% 9.70 45.75 4535 480 465 485 *19.00 1250 35.00 oo sg freight heen 
, ° 9% c 45.75 5.25 80 6. 85 *19, 2.5 35. » Gi Bic conscvece le 
a + egamaan ‘ 9.70 45.75 4 4 4.65 4.85 19.00 12.50 35.00 in A a. 77.00 
Nov.4 10.00 1012% 970 47.37% 4685 490 475 485 *19.00 1250 35,00 Do. 75 per sag gy -130.00 
Nov.5 10.00 10.12% 9.70 49.37% 4885 5.00 485 485 *19.00 12.50 35.00 Spot, $5 a ton higher 
31050 1062% 10.20 51.00 5050 5.00 485 485 *19.00 1250 35.09 Silicoman., 2% carbon.. 85.00 
Nov.6 20.00 cghe re ; P bis 2% carbon, 90.00; 1%, 100.00 
a SS Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. 
MILL PRODUCTS OLD METALS is Light Brass lb. del. . uk a os bee's om 10.00 
; : resus ines. cent: CRUCRRO is ei epas 3.87%-4.12% Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
F.0.D. —— yo aonre lca a aicauaiian ainiaaniean Cleveland ......... 3:75-4:00 . fon. GOL). 5.: 6.55.5. 1.30-1.40 
? as ( i . J S! s 
Drase produc ts based on 10.50c a ueeoy de Wouls ........-. 3.50- 4.00 Ferrovanadium, 35 to 
. New York . 6.37 % -6.62 % 40% 1b., cont.......2.70-2.90 
Conn. copper cts Py x Lead i 
: Cleveland .........  6.75- 7.00 snow york 4.00- 4.12% Ferrotitanium, c. 1., prod. 
Sheets an “Chicago ........ 6.62%-6.87% coeveland ......... "3.75- 4.00 . Plant, frt. all., net ton 137.50 
*Yellow brass (high) 16.25 ay a 6.00- 6.50 ane Q@nad ......... . ‘ Spot, 1’ ton, frt. allow., 
*Copper, hot rolled 18.25 . Cago ........... 75- 4.00 _ 7.00 
Lead cut to jobbers 8.50 Heavy Copper and Wire St. Louis .......... 3.75- 4.00 fo. enter a ee 750 
Zinc, 100-lb. base. . 9.50 New York, No. 1. .8.12%-8.37% Zinc Ferrophosphorus per ton, . 
ac © y 2 19.2 2 1 y ’ 
Tubes ‘Chicago, No. 1 -8.12-8.37 4 ROW DORK ska ds 2.50- 2.75 l., 17-19% Rockdale, 
*High yellow brass 18.50 Cleveland, No. 1 8.00- 8.25 St. Louis .......... 2.25- 2.75 Tenn. basis, 18%, $3 
*Seamless copper 8.75 St. Louis, No. 1 7.75- 8.00 Cleveland ......... 2.50- 2.75 RID 6k by ew swe we 58.50 
Rods Composition Brass Borings snhhienres aa ii ial Bo age ayertey cee 
~_ oy -O. 619% , -» 9.00- 9. c, per ton c. 1., 23- 
*High yellow brass ard New- York’......... 6.00- 6.12% Mixed, cast--Cleve:- 13.00-18.95 a cg uaiiee, 
Capeen, Sas Sees _ Light Copper Mixed, cast, St. L.. 13.00-13.25 Ala, 24% $3 unitage.” 75.00 
Anodes ORE wiacea's wo & 6.50- 6.75 Clips, soft, Cleve... 14.50-15.00 Ferromolybdenum, stand. 
*Copper, untrimmed 15.75» *Chicago: ......... 6.62%-6.87% SECONDARY METALS ag th Oe Oe 0.95 
Wire oe re 6.25- 6.50 *Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 10.25 Molybdate, lb. cont.. 0.80 
*Yellow brass (high) 16.50 St. Louis .........6.37%-6.62% Stand. No. 12 alum. 16.75-17.25 tCarloads. Quan. diff. apply. 
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Corrected to Friday night. 
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lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham? 
Bos. d’ck, No. 1 exp. 


N. Eng. del. No. 1.. 12.75 
Buffaio, No. 1 ..... 16.00-16.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 16.25-16.75 
Cleveland, No. 1 ... 15.50-16.00 
Cleveland, No. 2 ... 15.00-15.50 
Teetrent, No. 1...... 13.50-14.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 13.50-14.00 
Federal, IIl. 12.75-13.25 


Granite City, R. R. 14.50-15.00 
Granite City, No. 2. 12.75-13.25 
New York, No. 1... .+11.50-12.00 
N. Y. d’ck, No. 1 exp. +10.50-11.00 
17.50-18.00 
17.00-17.50 
15.25-15.75 
14.25-14.75 


Pitts., No. 1 (R. R.). 
Pitts., No. 1 (dlr.).. 
Pittsburgh, No. 2... 
St. Louis, R. R..... 


St. Louis, No. 2.... 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, dirs. No. 1 10.50-11.00 
Toronto, No. 2..... 9.50-10.00 
Valleys, No.1 ..... 16.75-17.25 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers .... 
Chicago, factory ... 


uicago, dealer .... 14.00-14.50 

i 15.00-15.50 
EA oe ee ae 14.00-14.50 
E. Pa., new mat.... 15.00-15.50 
E. Pa., old mat. .... 12.00-12.50 
PICUSDUTER: 2.5.5... 17.00-17.50 
OO ee ree 10.50-11.00 
J GS 16.50-16.75 


BUNDLED SHEETS 


Perr rre 12.50-13.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 9.50-10.00 
Cleveland ......... 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh . 19.28-15.75 
| 8.75- 9.25 
Toronto, dealers 4.50 


11.00-13.00 
712.00 


14.50-15.00 
15.00-15.50 


SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE 


CM ive ceces 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati ........ 8.50- 9.00 
soso 4.4 65.6 10.50-11.00 
eS eee ee 8.00- 8.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT 
Birmingham ....... 14.00-16.00 
re rrr 18.00-19.00 
Chicago (3 ft.) .... 17.25-17.75 
Chicago (2 ft.) .... 18.50-19.00 
Cincinnati, del. .... 16.50-17.00 
| as 16.50-17.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, 

3 ft. and less .... 19.50-20.00 


St. Louis, 2 ft. & less 16.00-16.50 


STEEL RAILS, SCRAP 


Boston district .... 411.00 
ES ere 16.00-17.00 
eS 16.25-16.75 
yo oy. rs 17.50-18.00 
a ere ere 15.25-15.75 
Toronto, dealers 8.50 
STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham ...... 8.00- 9.00 
Boston, district .... +7.00- 7.25 
0 er 12.00-12.50 
0 SS ee 9.00- 9.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 9.50-10.00 
0 9.00- 9.50 
meeeern Pa, ...6.-> 12.00-12.50 
New York, fdry. ... +10.C0 
oe eS A a .- 8.50- 9.00 
Toronto, dealers, net 5.50- 6.00 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated; ¢ indicates brokers prices 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


POO 62) 5 ic coseund 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, springs ... 18.25-18.75 
Eastern Fa. ......- 18.00-18.50 
PIUSbUTEN . 5.66565 20.50-21.00 
er I et ees ee 16.50-17.00 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

oo: ee 18.00-18.50 
Pes EE ss Scie asts 15.50-16.00 
ac | ere 14.50-15.00 


RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
Chicago 18.00-18.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billet and 
bloom crops 
Cleveland, billet, 
bloom crops 19.00-19.50 
Eastern Pa., crops.. 18.50-19.00 
Pittsburgh, billet, 


18.50-19.00 


see ee 


bloom _crops . 20.50-21.00 
Pittsburgh, sheet 

bar CFOp@ <..<... 19.50-20.00 
FROGS, SWITCHES 
COONS sclisisasiee'e 16.00-16.50 
Bt. OU, CUS 2 ck 15.25-15.75 
SHOVELING STEEL 
SS Se See ae 16.25-16.75 
Py | OE: ee 13.00-13.50 
Granite City, ll. .. 12.75-13.25 
Toronto, dealers ... 6.50 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham ...... 8.00- 9.00 
Boston, district .... ¢8.00- 8.25 
Butalo, No. 1 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Bunaio, No, 2 .... 16.00-16.50 
Chicago, No. 1, net. 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, No. 2 ..... 16.25-16.75 
Cincinnati. No. 2... 14.00-14.50 
mascerm Pa. .....%: 15.50-16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.00-13.50 
St. Louis, No. 2.... 14.50-15.00 
Toronto, No. 1 dlr.. 7.00 


SPECIFICATION PIPE 


oT ey 14.00-14.50 
New York ......... +10.00-10.50 
BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No.1 ..... 14.50-15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 .... 14.75-15.25 


Cincin., No. 1, deal.. 11.00-11.50 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 6.50- 7.00 
Cleveland, No. 2... 10.50-11.00 
Detroit, No. 1, new. 13.00-13.50 
Valleys, new, No. 1. 16.00-16.50 
Toronto, dealers... 6.00 
MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham ....... 6.00- 6.50 
DOES ss siecaikts ws 6 9.25- 9.75 
pe eae eee 8.50- 9.00 
Cincinnati, dealers. 7.50- 8.00 
i re 10.00-10.50 
PRONG fice eiceav ane 8.50- 9.00 
po eS ere 10.50 
(os ae +5.00- 5.50 
Pittepure@h ........ 11.75-12.25 
ge ee ee 6.00- 6.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.00- 4.50 
VORIEU® «6. iceeb sce 10.75-11.25 


BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston district .... +5.00- 5.25 


js re ees 10.00-10.50 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.50- 7.00 
CIOVGIORS 6 kicks’ 10.50-11.00 
Detroit .... 9.25- 9.75 
Eastern Pa. 8.50- 9.00 
ge. ae 14.25- 4.75 
ik a oe 11.50-12.00 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.00 


CAST IRON BORINGS 

Birmingham 6.00- 6.50 
Boston dist. chem.. +6.25- 6.75 
Boston dist. for mills +6.00- 6.25 


| or re 10.00-10.50 
Chicago, dealers 9.25- 9.75 
Cincinnati, dealers. 6.50- 7.00 
ae 10.50-11.00 
Ce re 9.25- 9.75 
E. Pa., chemical. . 10.00-13.00 
5 de. ee +6.00- 6.50 
ee ee 7.00- 7.50 
Toronto, dealers ... 4.50- 5.00 
PIPE AND FLUES 

Cincinnati, dealers. 9.00- 9.50 
Chicago, net ...... 8.00- 8.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


SN aise eas haces 11.00-11.50 
Chlieago, net ...... 10.00-10.50 
eo 9.90- 9.50 
Eastern Pa. . 12.00-12.50 
i i +8.00- 8.50 
Re EMS ook kc caas 10.50-11.00 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


Boston district 9.65- 9.75 


Cy errr 14.50-15.00 
CIOVGIRNG «oc cases 14.50-15.00 
BMURUE, C icacas scene ad 12.50-13.00 
Pittsburgh 15.25-15.75 
FORGE SCRAP 

Boston district .... +6.50- 7.00 
Chicago, heavy .... 18.00-18.50 
Eastern Pa. ....... 14.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
St. Louis 16.50-17.00 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston district .... +7.25- 7.50 
DE kes 0 awue-d's 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, elec. fur... 16.00-16.50 
Bester Pe. . 2.00% 13.00-14.00 
Sr 10.50-11.00 
yo, 4.50 
STEEL CAR AXLES 
Birmingham ....... 14.50-16.00 
Boston district ....+14.50-15.00 
NN, as owes a ates 17.50-18.00 
Chicago, N@t ...... 18.00-18.50 
Waster PE, .cccccs 21.50 
ee 6 cw av ass 17.00-17.50 
oo) Ser 8.50 
SHAFTING 


. $15.25-15.50 
. 20.50-21.50 
$16.00-16.50 


Boston district 
Eastern Pa. 
New York 


ee Ec fac atass 15.00-15.50 
CAR WHEELS 
Birmingham ....... 14.00-15.50 


Boston dist. iron. . .+11.00-11.50 
.... 16.00-17.00 


Buffalo, iron 
Buffalo, steel 18.00-19.00 
Chicago, iron ..... 16.50-17.00 


Chicago, rolled steel 18.00-18.50 


13.00-13.50 
16.00-17.00 
18.00-18.50 


Cincinnati, iron 
Eastern Pa., iron.. 
Eastern Pa., steel 


Pittsburgh, iron ... 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh, steel .. 20.50-21.00 
St. Louis, iron . 14.00-14 50 
St. Louis, steel .. 16.25-16.75 
Toronto, net ...... 3.50 
NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

Birmingham . 11.50-12.50 


Bos. dis. No. 1 mch.t10.75-11.00 


N. Eng., del. No. 2. ¢9.00- 9.25 
N. Eng., del. textile 12.00-12.50 
Buffalo, cupola .. 14.50-15.00 
Buffalo, mach. 15.50-16.00 
Chicago, agri. net.. 12.00-12.50 
Chicago, auto ..... 12.50-13.00 
Chicago, mach. net 14.00-14.50 
Chicago, railr’d net 13.00-13.50 
Cinci., mach. cup... 13.50-14.00 
Cleveland, mach... 16.25-16.75 
Eastern Pa., cupola. 16.00-16.50 
E. Pa., mixed yard. 14.00-14.50 
Pittsburgh, cupola. 17.00-17.50 
San Francisco, del.. 13.50-14.00 
IE ha iio a-4 weve 80s 10.00-11.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.50-13.00 
St. L. No. 1, mach. 13.00-13.50 
Toronto, No. 1, 

mach., net ...... 9.50-10.00 
HEAVY CAST 
Boston dist. break. 10.25 
New England del... 11.00-11.50 
Buffalo, break. .. 13.25-13.75 
Cleveland, break. .. 13.00-13.50 
Detroit, No. 1 mach. 

BE aie solo wile at ans 13.50-14.00 
Detroit, break. . 11.50-12.00, 
Detroit, auto net.. 13.50-1400 
Eastern Pa. 15.00 


New York breakablet11.00-11.50 
Pittsburgh 14.00-14.50 


MALLEAPBLE 
Birmingham, R. R... 13.50-14.00 
New England, de!..t16.25-17.50 


SS cdo e's G06 40% 17.00-17.50 
Chicago, R. R. .... 18.00-18.50 
Cinci., agri. del..... 14.00-14.50 
Cleveland, rail . 17.50-18.00 
Detroit, auto, net.. 14.50-15.00 
Eastern Pa., R. R... 16.50-17.50 
Pittsburgh, rail . 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, R. R. .... 15.50-16.00 
Toronto, net ...... 7.00 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birmingham ....... 14.00-15.00 
Birmingham ...... t11.00-11.50 
| Ee 16.50-17.50 
vie eee arr 17.00-17.50 
Eastern Pa. ...... 16.00 
New York ...+..12.00-12.50 
ee IN one wasween 16.00-16.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

Chicago (cut) .... 17.50-18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1.... 13.50-14.00 


LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Buffalo 18.00-18.50 
RE ap cee nesses 18.50-19.00 
Pastern Fa. ...... 18.00-18.50 
Pittsburgh (heavy) 19.50-20.00 
Pittsburgh (light). 18.50-19.00 





fron Ore 


Lake Superior Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% 
Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer .... 
Mesabi nonbess. 
High phosphorus 
Mesabi bessemer 
Old range nonbess. ..... 


eee eens 
eee wees 


November 9, 1936 





Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, unit, del. EH. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 
56-639 con. (nom.) 8.50- 9.00 
Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.).. 10.00-10.50 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore. 45.559 





iron, 6-10¢% man. 11.00 
No. Afr. low phos. 13.00 
Swedish basic, 65% 10.00 
Swedish low phos.. 11.50 
Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%. nom. 


Tungsten, spot sh. 
ton unit, duty pd.$15.85-16.00 


N. F., fdy., 55@%.... 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 
gross ton, c.i.f.... 19.50-19.75 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices not including duty, 
cents per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 50-52%..... 27.00 
So. African, 50-52, 7M 
Indian, 50-52% ... 27.00 





—The Market Week— 


Warehouse Iron and Steel 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 


STEEL BARS Cincinnati ..:.. 3.25¢ Te ee ok ke 3.47¢ 
Baltimore* .... 3.20c Houston .....+- 3.25¢ Chattanooga 3.66c 
Bostont+ ....... 3.30c Los Angl., cl... 2.45¢c el rer 3.30c 
Buffalo ....... 3.10c New Orleans .. 3.50c Cincinnati ..... 3.52c 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c Cleveland, %-in. 
Chicago (j) .... 3.20c Pitts., twisted and over 3.41¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.42c squares (h)...3.175c i ere 3.52c 
Cleveland ...... 3.10¢ San Francisco.. 2.45c Detroit, ,-in... 3.85¢ 
Detroit ........ 3.28¢e 2 Ss eee 3.50c Houston ....... 3.10¢ 
Houston ....... 3.10c ae |) 3.35¢ Los Angeles 3.60c 
Los Angeles ... 3.60c We 46545 sxauds 3.25¢c Milwaukee 3.41¢ 
Milwaukee 3.31c-3.46c Young. ....2.30c-2.60c New Orleans 3.65¢ 
New Orleans.... 3.55c New Yorkt (d) 3.50c 
New Yorkt (d).. 3.51c SHAPES Philadelphia* 3.10¢ 
Pitts. (h).. 3.15¢-3.30c Baltimore* .... 3.10c Phila. floor .... 4.95¢ 
Philadelphia® .. 3.25c Bostontt ...... 3.29¢ Pittsburgh (h). 3.25¢ 
Portland ........ 3.70c Buffalo ....... 3.35¢ Portland ....... 3.75¢ 
San Francisco... 3.25c Chattanooga .. 3.66c San Francisco... 3.25c 
Seattle ..... 3.90c Chicago ....... 3.30c Seattle ..... 3.75¢ 
St. Louls ....... 3.45¢ Cincinnati ..... 3.52¢ ee 3.55¢ 
St. Paul .. .3.45c-3.60c Cleveland ..... 3.41¢ Gt; Pak 25. .d. 3.55¢ 
Tulea ......... 3.85¢ ee oscecees oon PGR ied 3.60c 
a ee 10¢ 
NO. 10 BLUE 
IRON BARS Los Angeles... 3.60c Baltimore 3.20¢ 
Milwaukee .... 3.41c oe ee 
Portland er. | Boston (g) 3.40¢c 
New Orleans .. 3.65c 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c BURN. SL. 5.38 3.72c 
New Yorkt (d) 3.47c 
Baltimore* .... 3.10c e Chattanooga 3.46c 
Philadelphia® .. 3.10c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.42c Pittsburgh Cemenee’ 52s... 3.15c 
§ Zz (h). 3.25¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.15c Portland (i).... 3.75c Cincinnati ..... 3.32c 
Philadelphia® .. 3.25c > ae Cleveland ..... 3.21¢ 
San Francisco.. 3.25c 
| ee 3.45¢ Det. 8-10 ga. ... 3.24¢ 
Seattle (i)... 3.75¢ 
Tulsa ee red 3.35c ar la 3.55¢ Houston ....... 3.45c 
St. Paul 3.55¢ Los Angeles.... 3.70¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Tulsa ici: 3.60c Milwaukee 3.26¢ 
Buffalo tee <A Mato : New Orleans .. 3.65c¢ 
Chattanooga ... 3.56c PLATES New Yorkt (d) 3.41c 
Chicago .. .2.10c-2.60c Baltimore® .... 3.10c Poruema —§ 3.4% 3.85¢ 
Cleveland (c).. 2.10c Bostonyt ...... 3.31¢ Philadelphia*® 3.20c 


Current lron and Steel Prices of Euro 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Nov. 5 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—(By Cable 


Continental 


pe 


or Radio) 


British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons 
gross tons **Quoted in gold 
J), K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling 
PIG IRON es at current value sd 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon $15.31 3 2 6* $14. 23 1150 
Basic bessemer 15.31 3 2 6* 11.79 i +O 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05 18.38 3150 “ae 
SEMIFINISHED 
STEEL 
Billets : $28.79 5176 $19.10 rH ge 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage 43.86 8 190 36.61 4100 
FINISHED STEEL 
Standard rails $40.43 8 50 $44.74 5 100 
Merchant bars 1.86c 8 100 1. 20c > 3 
Structural shapes 18le 8 50 1. 14c ;..46 
Plates, t%4-in. or 5 mm. 1.89c 8 12 € 1.57c 450 
Sheets, black, 24 gage or 
0.5 mm 2.24c 10 50 2.30c 6 5 OTT 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr 2.73c 12 10 0 2.67¢c Y. 30 
Bands and strips 2.03¢ 9 50 1.48c 400 
Plain wire, base 2.14¢c 9150 1.94c 5. 40 
Galvanized wire, base 2.52c 11 10 0 2.15¢ 5 17 6 
Wire nails, base 2.63c 12 00 1.75c 4150 
Tin plate, box 108 Ibs. $4.59 0189 - eesaets 
British ferromanganese $75 delivered Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. German ferromanganese 
£9 Os Od ($43.74) f.0.b. 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
French Belgian Reich 
£sd Francs Francs Marks 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5 $18.38 3-15 O(a) $14.65 315 $15.46 460 $25.31 63 
Basic bessemer pig iron 18.38 3.15 O(a) 8.87 190 13.31 395 27.93 (b) 69.50 
Furnace coke §.27 1 16 4.86 104 4.60 137 7.63 19 
Billets. ... 30.01 6 26 22.32 480 19.49 580 38.77 96.50 
Standard rails 
Merchant bars 1.8le 8 50 1.4lc 671 1.73c 1,150 2.38¢ 132 
Structural shapes. . 2.04c 9 70 1.40c 665 1.05c 700 1.98¢ 110 
Plates, t -in. or 5 mm. 2.08c 9 7 ¢ 1.37c 650 1.05c 700 1.93c 107 
Sheets, black ‘ 2.40¢ 9 is 9 1.74 830 1.28c 850 2.29c¢ 127 
Sheets, galv., corr., 24 ga. 2.63c 12 O O§ 1.79¢ 850t 1.39¢ 925 2.59c 144t 
or 0.5 mm. 3.07¢ 14 00 2.84c 1,350 2.25¢ 1,500 6.66c 370 
Plain wire sibel 2.19° 10 00 2.3le 1,100 1.88 1,250 3.480 273 
Bands and strips..... 2.2lc 10 20 1.62c 770 1. 28c 850 2.29c 127 


*Basic. tBritish ship-plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. }1 to 3 mm. 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continent usually for basic-be 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. TfClose annealed. 

**Gold pound sterling carries*a premium.of 67.00 per cent over paper sterling. 
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basic price: 


ssemer steel- 


Pittsburgh (h). 3.05c 
San Francisco.. 3.60c 
oo er 3.85¢c 
eR fase’ 3.40c 
a | ee 3.40c 
cy. ae ree 3.80c 
NO. 24 BLACK 
Baltimore* + . 3.80c 
Boston (g) .... 4.05c 
a 3.35¢ 
Chattanooga*® .. 3.51c 
Chicago ....3.55c-4.55¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.97¢ 
Cleveland ...... 4.01c 
fs | eee ee 4.14c 
Los Angeles 4.35c 
Milwaukee ..... 4.16c 
New Orleans ... 4.50c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.10c 
gl Sear 3.85c 
Pitts.** (h) 3.65c-4.95c 
roruena ..<. 4.30c 
Seattle ..... 4.60c 
San Francisco .. 4.20c 
Ro res 3.30c 
«| re 4.10c 
I = Sir e'o- bets wre 4.85c 
NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS 
Baltimore*t ... 3.90c 
BEMENEESO isc dws a 4.10c 
Boston (g) 4.00c 
Chattanooga* .. 3.96c 
Chicago (h)4.15c-5.15c 
Cincinnati ..... 4.82c 
Cleveland ..... 4.61c 
bo | 4.82c 
ee 4.50c 
Los Angeles.... 4.40c 
Milwaukee 4.76c 
New Orleans 4.95c 
New Yorkt (d).. 4.50c 
Philadelphia*t 4.50c 
Pitts.**(h) 4.30c-5.55¢c 
POFtAnad «62... 4.60c 
San Francisco.. 5.00c 
| ee 5.10ce 
ae aa 4.90c 
St. Paul 4.60c 
we 3 sc kee 5.20c 
BANDS 
Baltimore®* 3.30c 
BORTONTT ...05. 3.40c 
oo) 3.52¢c 
Chattanooga 3.71¢c 
CHICAMO ....... 3.40c 
Cincinnati ..... 3.57¢ 
Cleveland ..... 3.46c 
Detroit, #,-in. 

and lighter .. 3.49c 
Houston ...... 3.35¢ 
Los Angeles 4.20c 
Milwaukee 3.51¢c 
New Orleans .. 4.05c 
New Yorkt (d) 3.66c 
Philadelphia* . 3.30c 
Pittsburgh (h). 3.30c 
Portiand ...... 4.35c 
San Francisco... 4.20c 
OCIEe \66iwend ss 4.35c 
St. ROU css 3.65¢ 
a | ere 3.65c 
SUE 73 ewan cc 3.55¢ 
HOOPS 
Baltimore ...... 3.55¢c 
Bostontt ...... 4.40c 
ee 3.52c¢ 
CRSOO’ 6 i005 os 3.40¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.57¢ 
Det., No. 14 

and lighter .. 3.49c 
Los Angeles ... 5.95c 
Milwaukee , 3.51¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.66c 
Philadelphia* . 3.55c 
Pittsburgh (h). 3.80c 
oy een 5.85c 
San Francisco.. .6.25¢ 
eee 5.70c 
ee aa 3.65¢ 
Gee 3.65c 


Prices 


COLD FIN. STEEL 

Baltimore (c)... 3.98¢ 
po a are 4.15¢ 
Buffalo (h) ... 3.70¢e 
Chattanooga* .. 4.38¢ 


Chicago (h)..... 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati ..... 3.97¢ 
Cleveland (h).. 3.75¢ 
DONE: . 6 Gasoe 3.84c 
Los Ang. (f) (d) 5.85¢ 
Milwaukee ..... 3.86c 


New Orleans.... 4.55¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.96c 
Philadelphia* .. 4.01c 
Pittsburgh ..... 3.60¢ 
Portland (f) (d) 6.25c 
San Fran.(f)(d) 5.95¢ 
Seattle (f) (d). 6.25c 


BC. TOUR? isis cscs 4.00c 
Pk. Ph. 1d 6 ous ee'd 4.27c 
ENN io ied tena atc 4.80c 
COLD ROLLED STRIP 
i rs ee 3.245¢ 
ies | a eas 3.39¢c 
ORIROR © 6c ka cen 3.27¢ 


Cincinnati (b).. 3.22¢ 
Cleveland (b).. 3.00c 


i a ere 3.18¢ 
New Yorkt (d) 3.36c 
ae oe 3.41¢ 


TOOL STEELS 
(Applying on or east 
of Mississippi river; 
west of Mississippi 1c 
up) 


Base 
High Speed ..... 59%ec 
High carbon, high 
CUMS is <,4 wicked 39¢ 
Oil hardening .... 23¢ 
Special tool ....... 2ic 
Extra 01 ...<.: 17%Cc 
Regular tool ....14%c 


Uniform extras apply. 
BOLTS AND NUTS 
(100 pounds or over) 


Discount 
Chicago {8) .ccecss 65 
is, er ar 70 
DL kde ics viens 70 
Milwaukee ......... 70 
PHIGOUTOR «......% 65-5 





(a) Under 100 Ibs., 
60 off. 

(b) Plus straighten- 
ing, cutting and quan- 
tity differentials; (c) 
Plus mill, size and 
quantity extras; (d) 
Quantity base; (e) 
New mill classif. (f) 
Rounds only; (g) 50 
bundles or over; (h) 
Outside delivery, 10c 
less; (1) Under 3 in.; 
(j) Shapes other than 
rounds, flats, fillet an- 
gies, 3.35c. 

Prices on heavier 
lines are subject to 
new quantity differen- 
tials: 399 lbs. and less, 
up 50 cts.; 400 to 3999 
lbs., base; 4000 to 7999 
lbs., 15 cts., under; 
8000 to 14,999 lbs., 25 
cts. under; 15,000 to 
39,999 lbs., 35 cts. un- 
der; 40,000 Ibs. and 
over, 50 cts. under; 
(except Boston). 

tDomestic steel; 
*Plus quan. extras; 
**Under 25  £»bundles; 
*+50 or more bundles; 
tNew extras apply; 
ttBase 40,000 lbs., ex- 
tras on less. 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 128 


Pittsburgh—Orders for carbon 
steel bars, in common with those 
for alloy grade, recorded a mod- 
erate falling off through last week, 
as compared with the weekly av- 
erage through October. Present de- 
clines seem to be attributed to fewer 
specifications from farm implement 
manufacturers and miscellaneous 
users, but orders for automotive 
consumption are still steady. The 
price of carbon steel bars based on 
2.05c, f.o.b. base, Pittsburgh, and on 
alloy bars at 2.55c, Pittsburgh, may 
be increased for first quarter, ac- 
cording to current reports in the 
trade. 


Cleveland—While sales have de- 
clined since the opening of the quar- 
ter, no slackening in shipments is 
reported. A further movement is 
expected towards the middle of this 
month, in view of the rapid deple- 
tion of consumer stocks. Auto 
partsmakers, steel forging concerns 
and nut and bolt manufacturers are 
the most active users of bars here. 
Alloy bar market has also shown 
improvement, as a result of rapidly 
increasing production schedules 
among auto-builders. 


Chicago—Steel bar shipments are 
increasing, principally as a result 
of a heavier movement to the auto- 
motive industry. Demand from mis- 
cellaneous users is steady, and farm 
implement manufacturers are _ in- 
creasing their production of spring 
tools. Schedules of tractor builders 
are steady at a high rate, though 
output is restricted by the strike 
at the Racine, Wis., plant of the 
J. I. Case Co. Cold-bar finishers 
are taking heavy shipments, being 
fortified by substantial backlogs. 
Mill deliveries of hot-rolled mate- 
rial show little improvement, with 
several weeks usually required for 
orders to reach the finishing end. 


New York—Commercial steel bar 
sellers expect increasing activity 
over the next few weeks in view of 
the possibility of higher prices for 
first quarter. Business is moderate. 
ly active with deliveries a shade 
easier. 

Philadelphia —- Commercial steel 
bar business has further declined, 
although part of this may be due to 
interruption of the election last 
Tuesday, and for that reason there 
may be an increase this week. How- 
ever, sellers look for little real im- 
provement before prices are an- 
nounced for first quarter. In a num- 
ber of quarters it is believed that 
an increase will be announced at 
that time, and if so this will un- 
doubtedly stimulate protective cov- 
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ering. The current price is 2.36c, shops, the oil industry and a widely 
delivered Philadelphia. diversified list of miscellaneous uses. 


lel According to all advance indications, 


the plate price of $1.90c, f.o.b. Pitts- 
Plate Prices, Page 128 





burgh, seems destined for an ad- 
vance for first quarter. 
Cleveland—Demand from _ tank 
and boiler fabricators has been dor- 
mant for some time. Mills report 
improved delivery conditions, thus 
enabling some fabricators to once 
more take on new business with 
reasonable assurance of meeting de- 
livery schedules. Boat and freight 
car repair work is expected to show 
some improvement before the first 


Pittsburgh—Absence of tank proj- 
ects of size and a decline in marine 
work have tended to cause a de- 
cline in plate specifications. Re- 
leases against contracts continue on 
a fairly level basis, among them 
specifications from railroad car 
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of the year. Prices remain strong 
and unchangd. 

Chicago—New plate business con- 
tinues relatively quiet and _ ship- 
ments are receding. While back- 
logs of orders from freight car 
builders are being reduced, favor- 
able prospects for additional equip- 
ment buying indicate an early in- 
crease. Structural fabricators are 
taking shipments at a somewhat 
slower rate. Tank fabricators still 
are busy, though backlogs have been 
reduced materially since midsum- 
mer. 


Philadelphia—In common _ with 
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shapes and bars, the two other prin- 
cipal heavy products, plate tonnage 
is lagging. The past 10 days have 
been particularly quiet, apart from 
the placing of car tonnage, amount- 
ing to more than 1000 tons. Some 
ship tonnage is pending, with plac- 
ing of a mine layer for the U. S. 
engineering department with Pusey 
& Jones, Wilmington, Del. This 
craft will require 340 tons of plates 
and approximately 160 tons of 
shapes and bars. Pusey & Jones 
are also low on two tug boats for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad and 
the Maryland Dry Dock Co., Balti- 
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more, is reported to have booked 
three car floats for the Pennsy]l- 
vania, requiring approximately 60( 
tons of hull steel each. Plates are 
2.00c, Coatesville, Pa., or 2.09c, Phil- 
adelphia, with some speculation at 
this time as to the probability of an 
advance for first quarter. 

Lancaster Iron Works, Lancaster, 
Pa., has booked plates for a steel 
hull for a gold mining dredge for 
the Yuba Mfg. Co., San Francisco. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Plate mills are 
maintaining an active schedule and 
production is equal to that of the 
past several weeks. Demand prom- 
ises to hold steady for some time. 
One of the larger plate mills has 
been operating with three shifts. 
Fabricating shops are specifying a 
little more actively. 

Seattle—Inquiry is active and im- 
portant projects are developing, 
both public and private. One of the 
largest jobs of the year, in excess 
of 6000 tons, will be up for figures 
in late November when Everett, 
Wash., calls bids for a water supply 
line. Puget Sound Machinery Depot 
has booked 600 tons for three digest- 
ers, each 18 x 56 feet, and a 32-foot 
diameter spherical accumulator for 
the Soundview Pulp Co., Everett. 
Specifications call for 1%-inch rivet- 
ed plate. 


Contracts Placed 


700 tons, beer tanks for Blatz Brewing 
Co., Milwaukee, to Heil Co., Milwaukee. 

600 tons, digesters and accumulator for 
Soundview Pulp Co., Everett, Wash.., 
to Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Se- 
attle. 

410 tons, two 55,000 barrel tanks for 
Pure Oil Co., Toledo, O., to Chicago 
Bridge Iron Works, Chicago. 

256 tons, 36-inch welded steel pipe, 
Spokane, Wash., to Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co. of Oregon, Portland, Oreg. 

100 tons siphon covers, metropolitan 
water district, to Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

Unstated tonnage, 250,000-gallon ele- 
vated water tank, Clintonville, Wis., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
cago. 


Contracts Pending 


6000 tons plus, water supply line, Ev- 
erett, Wash., bids about Nov. 15. 

560 tons, 10 and 12-inch water pipe, 
St. Marias, Ida.; bids in. 

Unstated, discharge pipes and appurte- 
nances, Dead Ox pumping station, 
Owyhee project; bids at Denver, Nov. 
12. 

Unstated, river siphon and outlets, Roza 
project, Wash.; bids to Reclamation 
bureau, Denver, soon. 


Tin Plate 


Alloy Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Tin plate mills held 
capacity rate of operations through 
last week, with orders for about 
two weeks’ rolling, a condition di- 
rectly contrasting with a few 
months ago when six to seven weeks’ 
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backlogs were not uncommon and 
in cold reduced plate, delivery prom- 
ises were considerably more. From 
all indications there should be lit- 
tle interruption in tin mill opera- 
tions over the remainder of the 
year for advance orders for 1937 
shipment are coming closely on the 
heels of declining 1936 orders for 
rush delivery. The $5.25 per base 
box price on tin plate, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, is quotably without change. 

New York—tTin plate specifica- 
tions are seasonably easier although 
far in excess of the usual fall vol- 
ume. Keen speculation exists as to 
prices when books are opened for 


new contracts, probably about 
Dec. 1. 
Sheet Prices, Page 128 
Pittsburgh — Producers have 


changed their initial announcement 
on revised quantity differentials as 
they affect size and have decided to 
include one length as a necessary 
factor, whereas in the first an- 
nouncement this was dropped, it be- 
ing planned to have only gage and 
width make up size. The sheet mar- 
ket last week showed an increased 
volume of backlogs but a falling off 
in number and size of inquiries, al- 
though the pressure is still unabated 
for prompt and near-prompt deliv- 
eries. A number of factors still 
point toward an advance in sheet 
prices for first quarter. 


Cleveland—Backlogs are extend- 
ed on hot-rolled annealed and gal- 
vanized but some improvement has 
been noted in the other grades. No 
let up in demand is anticipated 
through this month. The market 
for electrical sheets has given in- 
dications of broadening into some 
real tonnages. Manufacturing of 
stoves, radios, refrigerators and fur- 
naces continue unchanged at the 
rapid pace set during the last two 
months. Considerable forward buy- 
ing is expected over the remainder 
of the quarter, because of probable 
price advance the first of the year. 

Chicago—Sheet mill operations 
continue near capacity and with 
automotive shipments expanding, 
some mills are being taxed to meet 
desired deliveries. With backlogs 
still extensive, it is likely that full 
operations will be continued through 
this quarter. Automotive require- 
ments have yet to reach a peak, and 
demand from some miscellaneous 
consumers also is expanding. Deliv- 
eries on most show no improvement, 
particularly cold-rolled material. 


New York—Following a recent lull 
sheet buying at the weekend showed 
a flurry of activity. Prospects of 
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higher prices for first quarter and 
knowledge that mills have little ca- 
pacity left for this year on several 
grades contributed to the present 
activity. 

Philadelphia—Sheet buying has 
been less active, reflecting undoubt- 
edly the interruption of the election 
last Tuesday and possibly in part 
the approach of inventory season. 
With the possible exception of cold 
finished sheets deliveries are some- 
what easier. Some sellers are now 
able to offer galvanized sheets and 
enameling stock at three to four 
weeks. Hot-rolled No. 10 also is 





available in about that time. Hot- 
annealed No. 24 shipments are more 
extended, at around six weeks. Cold- 
finished sheets average around eight 
weeks, although six weeks can be 


done in some instances. The trade 
generally looks for higher prices 
next quarter. Apollo Steel Co., 
Apollo, Pa., has been awarded 300 
tons for automobile license tag stock 
by the state of Pennsylvania. While 
some leading sellers are adhering 
to the new schedules on quantity 
extras, announced the week before 
last, certain other mills have as yet 
taken no action, and in the instance 
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of one large seller, the order to dis- 
trict offices rescinding instructions 
to place the new schedules into ef- 
fect still stands. 

Buffalo—Heavy demand for sheets 
is keeping both mills here operating 
practically at capacity. In case of 
materials not made here, notably 
tin plate, demand is also at the peak 


of recent years and large tonnage 
is being sold. Where extended de- 
liveries are necessary there is much 


interest in first quarter tonnage. 
Cincinnati—Sheet mill operations 
are being maintained steadily near 
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capacity, with delivery no better. 
New bookings appear to be routine 
to assure delivery position and serve 
to sustain backlogs. 

St. Louis—Producers and_ dis- 
tributors of sheets report October 
shipments the largest for the month 
since 1930. Buying is in fair vol- 
ume, though below a month or six 
weeks ago. Deliveries are less pro- 
tracted than two weeks ago. 


American Shear Knife Co., Home- 
stead, Pa., has removed its Detroit 
office to 1010-1015 Stephenson build- 

















ing. Frank C. is district 


manager. 
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Pipe Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—The pipe market dis- 
played an even tone last week and 
still is featured by orders for small 
lots. In contrast with the third 
quarter the present absence of line 
pipe orders is keenly felt by pro- 
ducers, and it likely will be the 
first or second quarter of 1937 be- 
fore additional business develops. 
A likely market for line pipe may 
develop in the future from the idea 
to construct cross-country gas lines 
originating at coal mines where the 
plan is to convert coal at the mouth 
of the mine. 


Cleveland—Pipe requirements re- 
mained much the same during the 
last 30 days. Both industrial and 
domestic needs have accounted for 
considerable tonnage here. Jobbers 
report satisfactory turnover of 
stocks. Seamless copper tubing has 
furnished stiff competition among 
sellers of light gage butt welded 
pipe. Prices are firm. Cast pipe 
producers report little activity. Some 
expect considerable tonnage, held 
up because of the election, to ap- 
pear within 4 to 6 weeks. 

Chicago—Cast pipe inquiries con- 
tinue fairly active despite the ap- 
proach of freezing weather. While 
most inquiries are small, there is 
a fair number involving 100 to 500 
tons. Contractors are pushing work 
in northern districts, though a num- 
ber of weeks of favorable weather 
remain. Shipments against old or- 
ders are well maintained. 

New York—Cast pipe foundries 
are cleaning up old orders and are 
looking forward to a good volume of 
business during the winter months. 
An encouraging sign is an inquiry 
from Standard Oil Co. for 200 
lengths of 4-inch pipe for the plant 
at Bayway, N. J. Approximately 
120,000 feet of 6, 8 and 10-inch sizes 
will be required in four PWA 
financed water projects, which have 
been announced. Prices are steady. 

San Francisco—United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
secured the largest cast pipe award 
in over six weeks when it booked 
965 tons of 4 and 6-inch pipe for the 
East Bay municipal utility district, 
Oakland. Few inquiries of size are 
pending. 

Seattle—Demand for cast pipe 
has not improved and only small 
tonnages are moving. Parker & 
Hill, Seattle, engineers, will call 
bids for 10 miles of cast iron and 
steel pipe for Issaquah, Wash., with- 
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in a month. Joliet, Mont., is plan- 
ning a $27,000 system improvement. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


965 tons, 6 to 10-inch, Oakland, Calif., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

283 tons, various sizes, 
ment, New York city, 
Iron Co., Emaus, Pa. 

100 tons, 4 and 6-inch, Burbank, Calif., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
Burlington, N. J. 

100 tons, 20-inch, Los Angeles, specifica- 
tion X-61, to American Cast Iron Pipe 


water depart- 
to Donaldson 


Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
Unstated tonnage, 5000 feet, various 
sizes, for Appleton, Wis., to United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- 


ton, N. J. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


300 tons, 6-inch, Steger, Ill. 
200 tons, 6inch, Ironwood, Mich. 


Unstated tonnage, 2800 feet 12 to 14- 
inch, Bloomer, Wis.; bids close Nov. 13. 


Unstated tonnage, Oshkosh, Wis.; PWA 
grant for water main extensions cost- 
ing $71,874 approved. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


300 tons, Lake Burien, Wash., improve- 
ment; Pacific Water Works Supply Co., 
Seattle, low. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 129 


Railroads continue to _ furnish 
the steel market a gratifying ton- 
nage, in rails and fastenings and 
material for new cars and repairs. 
In the past week some 65,625 tons 
of standard steel rails have been 
placed and one lot of track fasten- 
ings totals 14,104 tons. 


Union Pacific has awarded 20 lo- 
comotives to American Locomotive 
Co., New York, and 300 automobile 
cars to its own shops and is in the 
market for 40 coaches and five 
diners. This road announces it is 
planning to spend about $8,000,000 
in improvements, principally in 
rolling stock. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy is inquiring for five loco- 
motives and is expected to enter 
the market soon for 3250 freight 
cars. 


Although the current price of 
standard rails has been reaffirmed 
until Dec. 1 for shipment through 
first quarter, by at least one im- 
portant producer, railroads expect 
an increase, possibly to $38, on busi- 
ness placed after Dec. 1. This ex- 
pectation is likely to drive in con- 
siderable tonnage during the pres- 
ent month. 

Award of 50 locomotives by the 
New York Central is expected at 
once. These will require about 2000 
tons of plates. Western Pacific is 
in the market for 200 box cars in 
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addition to the 650 cars of various 
types reported last week. 

American Car & Foundry Motors 
Co., New York, has booked four 
Hall-Scott powered coaches for the 
Evanston & Niles Center Bus Co., 
Evanston, Ill., and four for the Cal- 
umet District Transit Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Twin Coach Co., Kent, O., is low 
on 240 trackless trolleys and 135 
gas coaches for Seattle. Award 
awaits completion of financing. 


Rail Orders Placed 











12,250 tons to Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago; 7500 tons to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; 14,104 tons of fasten- 
ings placed with various producers. 

Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
1575 tons, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Texas & Pacific, 7550 tons 112-pound rail, 


Coal, Iron & Railroad 


Ala. 


to Tennessee 
Co., Birmingham, 


Car Orders Placed 


Union Pacific, 300 automobile cars to 


own shops. 


Locomotives Placed 

















Union Pacific, 20 freight locomotives, 
Chicago & North Western, 28,750 tons to 4-8-4 type, to American Locomotive 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago; Co., New York. 
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Car Orders Pending 


Union Pacific, 40 coaches and five diners. 
Western Pacific, 200 box cars, in addi- 
tion to previous inquiry. 


Locomotives Pending 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, five, type 
4-8-4 freight locomotives. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Backlogs of cold-fin- 
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ished carbon steel bars are being 
worked down as rapidly as possible 
and the delivery situation seems 
less acute than a month ago, with 
the possible exception of turned 
and ground shafting where many 
producers still have unwieldy back- 
fogs. Virtually all types of cold- 
drawn bar consumers have orders 
awaiting shipment, but specifica- 
tions for the past several weeks 
have diminished to a noticeable de- 
gree. The market shows a condi- 
tion where present backlogs assure 
at least 30 to 45 days’ operations 
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at present high levels. Prices show 
no change, firmly quoted 2.35c, 
base, Pittsburgh, on new inquiry. 


Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—More significant test 
of the $2.05 per keg, Pittsburgh, 
market on standard wire nails is 
expected to develop shortly in view 
of the impending likelihood that first 
quarter prices will be higher. In 
fact, it is evident on the surface 
that some adjustment in the wire 
nail price in relationship to the 2.50c 
price of plain manufacturing wire 
and the $40 base on wire rods is 
necessary. Activity in manufactur- 
ing wire continues at a fairly high 
rate, chiefly for the account of auto- 
motive partsmakers. Ellwood Steel 
Corp., Ellwood City, Pa., is prepar- 
ing to install galvanizing equip- 
ment for the manufacture of gal- 
vanized merchant wire products. 


Cleveland—Sales of wire products 
have felt an impetus indirectly due 
to the resumption of activity in 
the automotive industry. Supple- 
mentary suppliers are buying in 
considerable tonnages. Demand for 
nails has declined somewhat, as was 
seasonally expected. Agricultural 
requirements are improving daily, 
in preparing for next spring. Con- 
sumers’ stocks have been boosted 
somewhat over the last 30 days, 
but no extensive speculative buying 
is reported. 

Chicago—New business in wire 
and wire products is steady, but 
makes an unfavorable comparison 
with the active buying before the 
Oct. 1 price increase. Consumption 
is increasing, however, and pro- 
ducers anticipate an upturn in or- 
ders the latter half of this month. 
Increasing automotive activity ac- 
counts for a share of the gain in 
consumption, though operations of 
miscellaneous users of manufactur- 
ers’ wire are expanding in some in- 
stances. Demand for merchant 
products in farm districts is spotty 
but is heavier than at this time 
during the past several years. Cur- 
rent prices are steady on new busi- 
ness. 


Strip 


Strip Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—No further change in 
the various descriptions under the 
quantity extra method of pricing 
strip steel has followed on the an- 
nouncement of ten days ago that 
more flexibility would be permissi- 
ble under the size and delivery defi- 
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nitions. However, contrary to the 
initial announcement, length is in- 
cluded in the definition of size along 
with gage, or thickness, and width. 
Though last week a more active vol- 
ume of orders for narrow strip was 
in evidence, contrasted to the con- 
dition of some of the larger continu- 
ous mill interests who evidenced a 
need for wide strip orders immedi- 
ately. Present base prices on strip 
at Pittsburgh, 1.95c for hot-rolled 
and 2.60c on cold-rolled, seem fa- 
vored for an advance for the first 
quarter. 

Cleveland—AMills report increasing 
demand from partsmakers as the 
larger automobile builders get un- 
der way. Electrical equipment 
manufacturers continue to hold their 
own as heavy consumers. Deliveries 
have improved somewhat on _ hot- 
rolled, but are still far extended on 
cold strip. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. There is little probability 
that any change will be made be- 
fore the first of the year. 

Chicago—With the automotive in- 
dustry increasing its receipts of strip 
steel, shipments are expanding 
steadily. Demand from other users 
is at a steady or improved rate and 
producers see active schedules as- 
sured for. the remainder of this 
quarter. Prices are steady on new 
business. 

New York—Demand for cold-fin- 
ished strip is well sustained with 
most eastern producers booked 
weeks ahead. Hot-rolled strip re- 
flects this situation, with deliveries 
extended, though one leading pro- 
ducer still is able to give deliveries 
in 10 days. 

Philadelphia—Business in narrow 
strip is lagging. Consumers of this 
material in this district at the mo- 
ment are not specifying extensively. 
This is said to be particularly true 
in the case of one radio manufac- 
turer who is tapering production as 
stocks for the holiday have been 
practically completed. 





Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 130 


New York—Heavy shipments of 
ferromanganese continue, as steel- 
making operations are being well 
sustained. Prices, meanwhile, are 
unchanged at $75, duty paid, Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports. Domestic spie- 
geleisen consumption also reflects 
high steelmaking operations, with 
prices firm at $26, Palmerton, Pa., 
on quantities up to 50 tons, and $24 
on 50 tons and over. 

Production of ferromanganese in 
the Pittsburgh district continues at 
a high rate, strongly supported by 
an active volume of orders. Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. has com- 
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menced production of ferromanga- 
nese in one of its Edgar Thomson 
furnaces, which supplements pro- 
duction in the Isabella furnace. The 
market at $75, base, Baltimore, 
$80.13, delivered, Pittsburgh, is 
without change. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 129 


Bolt, nut and rivet specifications 
are slightly heavier in some direc- 


tions, but total demand shows no im 
provement. Farm implement manu- 
facturers and automotive partsmak- 
ers are increasing their present re- 
quirements. 

Specifications from jobbers are 
fairly steady. Railroads and freight 
car builders are taking more than for 
several years. Prospects are favor- 
able for a continuation of good de 
mand during coming months, in 
view of proposed equipment buying. 
Rivet demand from tank and struc- 
tural fabricators is fairly steady, 
though the tendency is downward. 
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Shapes 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 128 


Pittsburgh — Structural inquiries, 
which showed a declining trend last 
week, featured 2421 tons for the 
Pennsylvania state highway depart- 
ment to be closed Nov. 13, made up 
of 1220 tons for a viaduct at Wilkes 
Barre, Pa., 610 tons for a truss 
bridge between Armstrong § and 
Westmoreland counties, and 596 tons 
for a truss bridge at Johnstown, 
Pa. An advance in plain struc- 


—The Market Week— 


tural steel from the present 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, market seems imminent 
for first-quarter deliveries. 

New York—New inquiries for 
structural shapes have picked up 
slightly, with average requirements 
ranging between 100 to 500 tons 
each. It is expected that it will be 
about a month before inquiries be- 
come heavier. Lettings last week 
continue to be light. An encourag- 
ing sign is an increasing number of 
additions or alterations actively con- 
templated or out for figuring. 

Cleveland—Mills report a marked 
improvement in deliveries, and in 





Behind the Scenes with STEEL 





In the Making 


= THIS publication business you 
have to work months in advance 
of publication dates sometimes to 
produce a job to jolt your readers. 
While it is impossible to anticipate 
news with any great regularity, it 
is not impossible to lay plans for 
thorough and careful treatment of 
the special issues of STEEL which 
are familiar to all readers. 


That is why there are faint 
rumblings these days emanating 
from the _ editorial department 
where editors’ heads are colliding 
in the development of plans for 
STEEL’S annual Yearbook of Indus- 
try, which will appear Jan. 4, 1937. 
Attuned to the theme, “Is Indus- 
try Prepared for Real Prosperity,” 
it will present in a new style all 
the basic features of these Year- 
book issues, plus a host of added 
values—informative, educational, 
profitable. 

Are you going to be sorry if you 
fail to renew that subscription 
which expires before the first of 
the year! Don’t say we didn’t 
warn you. But perhaps the warn- 
ing is unnecessary, after all, for 
statistics show that four out of 
every five readers renew their sub- 
scriptions to STEEL year after year. 
We're just shouting now at that 
fifth man who falls down. We'll 
get him. 


Torch Toughened 


OU hear a lot about flame hard- 


ening these days, as a new 
and economical heat treating 
method. Little has been published 


in the technical press on the sub- 
ject, principally because it has 
been so difficult to obtain au- 
thoritative information. 

For a quick picture of the meth- 
od and what types of equipment 
are involved, we suggest you scan 
the article in this issue, page 42, 
written by Dr. Slottman of the Air 
Reduction Sales Co. 


Le as * 
Cake 
HAT picture of the dejected 
housewife whose first cake fell 
flatter than Landon did last Tues- 


day, and reproduced in American 
Steel & Wire Co.’s advertisement 





in the Nov. 2 issue of STEEL, was 
a dandy. It was ample proof that 
one good picture can tell more 
than volumes of linotype. 

The sad bit of pastry shown re- 
minded us of some cakes we have 
attempted to down as a gesture 
of encouragement to fresh brides. 
Incidentally, it must have empha- 
sized to many the importance of 
the formula: Experience + speci- 
fications — quality product. 


Ho, Shutter Snappers 


M ATERIAL for our Inquisitive 
Camera Dept. is practically at 
the vanishing point and, knowing 
that among our readers is a vast 
army of candid camera operators, 
we are inviting contributions to 
the picture section of this column. 
If you have a photograph, snap- 
shot or otherwise, that you think 
is amusing or unusual and would 
interest Behind the Scenes read- 
ers, send it in to us. If printed, a 
check for $2 will go forward to 
you at once; if not the photo will 
be returned to you intact. 

Dig up one of those striking 
views of people, plants or places 
and grab yourself a couple of iron 
men with it. How do you Leica 
that plan? 


Surprise 


NE of the greater disappoint- 

ments in life, to our way of 
thinking, is to poise one’s oar ex- 
pectantly over what appears to be 
a delicious, steaming bowl of 
cream of tomato soup, and then to 
find out the stuff is bisque of 
lobster. 


Win by a Head 


}] EADLINE of the week: “Na- 
ture’s on Our Payroll’’—cen- 
trifugally cast products of She- 
nango-Penn Mold Co., in the Nov. 
2 issue of STEEL, p. 97. For their 
next message, we suggest the fol- 
lowing: “Centrifugally Cast Metal 
—Dizzy but Dense.” 

—SHRDLU 








line with this trend fabricators have 
been able to meet, and in some 
cases better, their delivery sched- 
ules. Austin Co., Cleveland, let 
1400 tons of steel to Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, Pittsburgh, for erection and 
machine shop at McCook, IIl., for 
Electro-Motive Corp., La Grange, 
Ill. Considerable tonnage is_ in- 
volved in projects under considera- 
tion. While some feel that a price 
advance is probable within the next 
two months, no definite announce- 
ment has been made. 

Chicago—New business in plain 
structural material is declining slow- 
ly, though shipments against orders 
are holding fairly well. Fabricators 
continue to receive a_ relatively 
large number of small inquiries and 
this work partly is offsetting the 
absence of larger projects. A total of 
about 8500 tons is involved in mis- 
cellaneous inquiries. Structural 
shipments to freight car builders 
are fairly steady, but producers have 
completed most orders of this na- 
ture. 

Philadelphia—Bridge work is far 
from active, aithough some fair jobs 
are pending for the state and the 
proposed toll bridge between Easton, 
Pa., and Phillipsburg, N. J. Shapes 
are unchanged at 2.00c, Bethlehem, 
Pa., or 2.115c, Philadelphia. With 
indications of general wage increases 
in the steel industry by the first of 
next year, the trade regards an in- 
crease in shapes along with other 
products, as probable. 

The city of Philadelphia voted a 
program recently for financing the 
placing of Market street elevated 
system underground, between Thir- 
ty-second and Forty-sixth streets. 
Should the program develop, ap- 
proximately 10,000 tons will be re- 
quired. Final work on South Broad 
and Locust street subway is also 
contemplated under the financing 
program, but relatively little steel 
would be required. 

St. Louis—Operations at _ struc- 
tural steel yards continue at about 
50 per cent of capacity, with new 
bookings disappointing and small 
individually in size. The only large 
project pending is for a bridge over 
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Tons 

Week ended Nov. 6 ...... 21,514 
Week ended Oct. 30 ....... 13,004 
Week ended Oct. 23 ........ 20,380 
“ee || 21,750 
Weekly average, 1935 ...... 17,081 
Weekly average, 1936 .. 22,038 
Weekly average, October... 16,068 
Total to date, 1935 ......... 760,937 
Total to date, 1936 ........ 991,747 

STEEL 











the Red River in Oklahoma, calling 
for 1650 tons. Winn Construction 
Co. has been awarded the general 
contract for the new clinic at the 
Missouri State Hospital, Nevada, 
Mo., in which 130 tons of structurals 
will be required. 

San Francisco— Shape awards 
were the largest in over a month, 
3065 tons being placed. This brought 
the year’s total to 147,027 tons, com- 
pared with 103,948 tons the same 
period a year ago. No new in- 
quiries of size developed during the 
past few days. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


1800 tons, state highway bridge over 
Connecticut river, Deerfield, Mass., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

1790 tons, sheet piling, marine park, 
Staten Island, to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

1400 tons, erection shop and machine 
shop at McCook, Ill., for Electro-Mo- 
tive Corp., La Grange, Ill., to Fort 
Pitt Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Austin 
Co., Cleveland, general contractors. 

1100 tons, steel piling, Horace Harding 
boulevard bridge, Queens, N. Y., de- 
partment of public works, to Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
through Arthur A. Johnson Inc., New 
York. 

910 tons, apartment house, for Orpington 
estate, New York, to Harris Structural 
Steel Co., New York. 

820 tons, superstructures, Pier No. 9 and 
19, San Francisco, to Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

815 tons, store building, S. H. Kress Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., to Ingalls Iron 
Works Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

700 tons, building, Houston, Tex., to 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

700 tons, plant addition, Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Hughes 
Folkrod Co., Philadelphia, general con- 
tractor. 

670 ‘tons, 
county, 
land. 

630 tons, building addition for Gordon 
Building Co., Long Island City, N. Y., 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. 

520 tons, state highway bridges, Blairs- 
ville, Indiana county, Pennsylvania, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

448 tons, truss bridge, Center and Clear- 
field counties, Pennsylvania, F. E. 
Trimpey, Rockwood, Pa., low;  in- 
cludes 52 tons of plain bars. 

430 tons, warehouse, at Huntington, 
W. Va., for Owens Illinois Glass Co., 
Toledo, O.; to Pittsburgh Bridge & 
Iron Works, Pittsburgh. 

400 tons, elevators for Federal build- 
ing, Los Angeles, to Otis Elevator Co., 
New York. 

380 tons, trash racks for Fort Peck, 
Mont., project, to unstated interest. 
360 tons, state highway bridges, Saugus, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 

hem, Pa. 

350 tons, highway 


control 124-3-6, Wilbarger 
Texas, to Austin Co., Cleve- 


bridge, route 32004, 
Indiana county, Pennsylvania, to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

820 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Scottsville, N. Y., for Pennsylvania 
railroad, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

295 tons, intake gates for Pickwick land- 
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ing dam, Tennessee Valley authority, 
Sheffield, Ala., to Bethlehem Steel Cc., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

278 tons, truss 
Pennsylvania, C. L. 
Co., Mansfield, Pa., 
tons of bars. 

240 tons, Western Furniture exchange 
building, San Francisco, to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

240 tons, bridges No. 126-1-B and 152-B, 
Rosebank and New Brighton, Staten 
Island, N. Y., for Staten Island Rapid 
Transit railway, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

210 tons, grade crossing’ elimination, 
Bellevue, O., to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Freeman & Jones Co., 


bridge, Blair county 
Johnson & Son 
low; includes 39 


Cleveland, general contractors. 
205 tons, bridges 168-A and 176-B, Clai 
borne county, Mississippi, to Virginia 


Bridge & Iron Works, Roanoke, Va. 
200 tons, apartment, Grand concourse 

and 167th street, New York, to Dreier 

Structural Steel Co. Inc., New York. 
200 tons, alterations to Criterion theater, 


Broadway and _ Forty-fourth street, 
New York, to Dreier Structural Steel 
Co. Inc., New York. 

200 tons, apartment, Grand concourse 


and 147th street, New York, to Dreier 
Structural Steel Co, Inc.. New York. 
200 tons, postoffice, San Diego, Calif., to 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
140 tons, bridge, WPGM 959-A, Randall 
county, Texas, to Pittsburgh-Des 













FIVE-POINT 


111 on Roll Grinders. 


Name.... 
Company 


Address... . 


To Users of ROLLS 


If you want to improve the accuracy and finish of 
your rolls and at the same time grind them faster and 
cheaper, our new Bulletin No. 111 will be of interest. 

This contains much useful information on roll grinding and 
explains the features of design and construction of the Farrel 


Heavy Duty Roll Grinder which are responsible for its exceptional 


PERFORMANCE. 


In addition to tabulations giving general 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, Inc. 
110 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc., 
110 Main St., Ansonia, Conn. 


Without obligation on my part, send me your new Bulletin No. 


specifications and 
dimensions weights, the 
bulletin also describes the 
standard and optional attach- 
ments which can be furnished, 
and the equipment 
required. 


and 


electrical 


Thirty-seven illustrations in- 
clude photographs of different 
sizes of roll grinders, close-up 
views of various units and in- 
stallations of Farrel machines. 
A typical foundation plan shows 
the foundation is 
structed. 

Bulletin No. 111 will be help- 
ful to production 
executives and plant operating 


how con- 


engineers, 


men who are responsible for the 


quality and output of metal 
finishing rolls. 

Get your complimentary copy 
by filling out and mailing the 


attached coupon today. 


Title 
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Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 

138 tons, pony truss bridge, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, Correale Con- 
struction Co., Hazelton, Pa., low; in- 
cludes 26 tons of bars. 

136 tons, bridge for Western Pacific Co., 
Pleasanton, Calif., to Columbia Steel 
Co., San Francisco. 

125 tons, high school buildings, San 
Pedro, Calif., to Minneapolis-Moline 
Power Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

120 tons, plate girders, Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie railroad, Homestead, Pa., to 
American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

115 tons, extension to mill buildings, 
Cumberland, Md., for Republic Steel 
Corp., to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron 
Works, Rochester, Pa. 

103 tons, girder underpass, Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, Kaufman Con- 
struction Co., Philadelphia, low; in- 
cludes 19 tons of bars. 

100 tons, apartment, 215th street and 
Park terrace, New York, to Dreier 
Structural Steel Co. Inc., New York. 

100 tons, Lincoln high school, Los An- 
geles, to Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

100 tons, Jefferson high school, Los An- 
geles, to Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co., Minneapolis. 

100 tons, bridge in Santa Fe county, New 
Mexico, to unnamed interest. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


4100 tons, Florida Keys bridges, Con- 
tracts D, E and F, Monroe county, 
Florida. 

4000 tons, court house, Jamaica, N. Y.; 
bids about Dec. 1. 

1250 tons, suspension bridge over Ag- 
gemoggin Reach, Hancock county, 
Maine, for Deer Isle bridge commis- 
sion. 


—The Market Week— 


1220 tons, concrete and steel viaduct, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., bids to state high- 
way department, Harrisburg, Pa., 
Nov. 13; bids of Oct. 16 rejected. 

1000 tons, warehouse, Eleventh avenue 
and Twenty-seventh street, for Ter- 
minal Warehouses Inc., New York; 
postponed until December. 

800 tons, shed, port of San Francisco. 

710 tons, extension to plant, Los Angeles, 
for Owens-Illinois-Pacific Coast Co., to 
Consolidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

700 tons, building, Swift & Co., Milwau- 
kee. 

605 tons, four-span truss bridge over 
Kiskiminetas river, Armstrong-West- 
moreland counties, Pennsylvania; bids 
to state highway department, Harris- 
burg, Pa., Nov. 13; 53 tons of plain 
steel bars included. 

600 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Lorain county, Ohio. 

600 tons, treasury department, procure- 
ment division, for various New York 
City projects; bids taken Nov. 2-4-5. 

596 tons, through truss bridge, Johns- 
town, Pa., bids to state highway de- 
partment, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 13; 
11 tons of plain steel bars and 29 
tons of reinforcing bar frames _ in- 
cluded. 

530 tons, Mary Louise Academy, Jamaica, 
N. Y.; Patrick Construction Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., general contractor. 

500 tons, building, Krueger Brewing Co., 
Newark, N. J.; bids Nov. 15. 

450 tons, hangar, Hartford, Conn., treas- 
ury department, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

420 tons, airplane manufacturing build- 
ing, Central park, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Austin Co., Cleveland. 

375 tons, post office building, Aberdeen, 
S. Dak. 

370 tons, bridge Lebanon, N. H., to Amer- 





GRANT SPEED REDUCERS 














catalog No. 58. 





A complete line of Vertical Worm Gear Shaft type of Worm Reducers, Ratios 
5-1 to 100-1 and Horse Powers 1/50 to 15. 


GRANT GEAR WORKS — BOSTON 


Excellent agitator drives. Write for 
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ican Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

350 tons, including plates, Fresno dam, 
Milk river, Mont.; Wachter, O’Neil & 
McGarry Bros., Bismarck, N. Dak., 
low. 

345 tons, plant expansion, Manville, N. J., 
to Savary & Glaser, Dunnellen, N. J. 

300 tons, store, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

290 tons, state highway bridges, various 
locations, Iowa. 

275 tons, bridge over Sabine river, Ruliff, 
Tex., for Kansas City Southern rail- 
way. 

265 tons, grade crossing elimination, 
Weedsport, N. Y., for New York Cen- 
tral railroad. 

250 tons, health center building, Kips 
Bay-Yorkville, N. Y.; bids Nov. 10 by 
New York City department of health. 

250 tons, building, American Rough Wool 
Co., South Plainfield, N. J.; general 
contract bids being taken. 

230 tons, repairs to arch span over Con- 
necticut river, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

227 tons, two bridges, Brownfield, Me., 
state highway department; bids due 
Nov. 18. 

210 tons, addition to parcel post build- 
ing, Richmond, Va. to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 

210 tons, bridge project 8143 Morganton, 
N. C., to Carolina Steel & Iron Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

202 tons, bridge, North Haven, Conn., 
over railroad tracks. 

200 tons, post office, Evanston, IIl.; bids 
Nov. 27. 

175 tons, building, Fifty-sixth street and 
Fifth avenue, New York, for Corning 
Glass Co., to Post & McCord Inc., New 
York. 

150 tons, building, South Brooklyn Sav- 
ings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y.; out for 
figuring. 

150 tons, Sheffield farms building, Yonk- 
ers, N. Y., George P. Atwell Founda- 
tion Corp., New York, general con- 
tractors. 

150 tons, addition, Lansdale power house, 
Lansdale, Pa., to Frank M. Weaver & 
Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

135 tons, bridge, Milford, Me., state high- 
way department, bids due Nov. 18. 
120 tons, covers for syphon transmis- 
sions, metropolitan water district on 
specification 174 for use in California, 
to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los An- 

geles. 

120 tons, sulphur color house addition, 
Carneys Point, N. J., to Belmont Iron 
Works, Philadelphia. 

120 tons, warehouse, for General Mo- 
tors Parts Corp., Cleveland; bids 
Nov. 7. 

103 tons, Rigid truss bridge, Connecticut 
highway department; bids taken Nov. 


Unstated, 294-foot state bridge, Mon- 
tana, LaLonde & Sidney, Helena, 
Mont.; low. 

Unstated, two state bridges, Lincoln 
county, Montana; Thomas Stanton, 
Great Falls, low. 

Unstated, warehouse for Rainier Pulp 
& Paper Co., Shelton, Wash.; Austin 
Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, alterations to Rus- 
seks, Fifth avenue, New York; David 
Gutman, engineer. 

Unstated tonnage, building, in Linden, 
N. J., for Argonate Realty Co.; Aus- 
tin Co., Cleveland, is asking bids. 

Unstated tonnage, two additional build- 
ings, housing project, Cambridge, 
Mass., to John Bowen Co., Boston. 





Cyril A. Fox, Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, manufacturer of grind- 
ers, will be known as Fox Grinders 
Ine. This change became effective 
Nov. 1. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 129 


Pittsburgh—Rust Enginering Co., 
Pittsburgh, has the general contract 
for construction of a substructure 
to a large coal loading dock on the 
Ohio river at Catlettsburg, Ky., for 
the United Collieries Co. Bids have 
been readvertised by the state high- 
way department for 338 tons of new 
billet bars needed for a concrete and 
steel viaduct at Wilkes Barre, Pa., 
which will be closed Nov. 13. The 
market on new billet quality bars for 
reinforcing purposes continues to 
be quoted 2.05c by distributors for 
cut lengths in carloaods. 

Cleveland—Requirements of con- 
sumers here average well under 100 
tons. Little public work is in pros- 
pect except 800 tons for sewage con- 
tract 93, this city, on which Lin- 
doff-Bicknell, Cleveland, was award- 
ed the general contract. Fabrica- 
tors report considerable improve- 
ment in delivery. Prices continue 
strong in spite of relatively light 
buying. 

Chicago—While new business is 
moderately less active, backlogs are 
sufficient to indicate heavy ship- 
ments for four to six weeks. Un- 
filled orders of some smaller pro- 
ducers are such that new business 
is not being actively sought. While 
inquiries and orders include few 
large lots, there is considerable 
activity in prejects taking up to 50 
tons. Prices are fairly steady de- 
spite some irregularities. 

New York—The troublesome price 
situation for both new billet steel 
and old rail steel, has cleared up 
considerably in New Jersey, where 
it has been particularly noticeable. 
The new warehouse for Terminal 
Warehouses Inc., New York, has 
been held up until around Dec. 1. 

San Francisco — Outstanding 
award of the week was 1623 tons 
for invitation A-42,111-A for the 
bureau of reclamation for delivery 
at Laguna, Calif., placed with Colum- 
bia Steel Co., San Francisco. Awards 
aggregated 4726 tons and brought 








Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended Nov. 6......... 5,193 
Week ended Oct. 30 ........ 2,803 
Week ended Oct. 23 ........ 2,336 


This week, 1935 ........... 17,916 


Weekly average, 1935 ...... 6,862 
Weekly average, 1936....... 6,403 
Weekly average, October... 3,728 
Total to date, 1935 ......... 322,284 
Total to date, 1936 ......... 288,158 
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the total for the year to 216,034 
tons, compared with 195,822 tons 
for the corresponding period 1935. 
It is reported that the metropolitan 
water district, Los Angeles, has 
already placed most of the steel and 
that subsequent calls for bids will 
involve relatively small quantities. 


Philadelphia—Small orders, aver- 
aging 15 to 20 tons, comprise most 
of the business. Demand is de- 
cidedly sluggish, with state road 
works most promising, with only a 
restricted amount of business. Prices 
lack test. 


Seattle—Important tonnages are 
few but mills have sizable back- 
logs which are being augmented 
by many small awards of less than 
100 tons each. These include post- 
offices and other public buildings 
and industrial expansion is also 
adding to the lettings. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


1623 tons, bureau of reclamation, invita- 
tion A-42,111-A, Laguna, Calif., to Co- 
lumbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 

435 tons, South Los Angeles district high 
school, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

417 tons, all-American canal project, 
southern California, to Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Corp., Denver. 

365 tons, Chicago sanitary district, to 
Concrete Engineering Co., Chicago; M. 


J. Boyle & Co., Chicago, general con- 
tractor. 

350 tons, post office, San Diego, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 


261 tons, high school addition, San 
Pedro Calif., to Soule Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 

222 .uns, addition, state hospital, Tal- 
mage, Calif., to Kyle & Co., Fresno, 
Calif. 

200 tons, warehouse for Las Vegas Land 
& Water Co., Vernon, Calif., to un- 
named interest. 

160 tons, dormitory for’ sanitorium, 
Phoenix, Ariz., to unnamed interest. 
150 tons, plant extension Grays Harbor 
Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
to Bethlehem Steel Co., Seattle; Aus- 

tin Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

150 tons, addition, Washington boulevard 
school, Los Angeles, to Consolidated 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

130 tons, addition high school, Covina, 
Calif., to unnamed interest. 

100 tons, hospital addition, Santa Mon- 
ica, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

1060 tons, gymnasium, Marshall high 
school, Los Angeles, to unnamed inter- 
est. 

100 tons, theatre, Wilshire and Dunsmuir, 
Los Angeles, to unnamed interest. 
100 tons, post office, Mesa, Ariz., to un- 

named interest. 

100 tons, Jefferson high school, Long 
Beach, Calif., to Truscon Steel Co., Los 
Angeles. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


338 tons, concrete and steel viaduct, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa.; bids to state high- 
way department, Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 
13; bids of Oct. 16 rejected. 

865 tons, Fresno dam, Milk River, Mont., 


eae. 
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OUNTING costs in both labor and materials are 
in part, responsible to the manufacturer’s consistent 


switch to steel stampings. 


Not only have stampings 


proved themselves economically correct, but they have 
become more practical in application. 


To justify this lower stamping cost, your product must 
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and backed by a plant modernly equipped with presses 


of great productive range . 
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project; Wachter, O’Neil & McGarry 
Bros., Bismarck, N. D., low. 

800 tons, sewage disposal contract 93, 
Cleveland; Lundoff-Bicknell Co., Cleve- 
land, general contractor. 

750 tons, building, Schenley, Pa., for 
Joseph T. Finch Co.; to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., through 
Krank Messer, Cincinnati. 

400 tons, sections 10-A, 11-A, route 40, 
State highway department, Trenton, 
N. J.; bids Nov. 13. 

211 tons, procurement division, treasury 
department, New York; W. Ames & 


Co., Jersey City, N. J., low. 
181 tons, paving work, Cumberland and 
Perry counties, Pennsylvania, S. J. 


Groves & Sons Co., Ridgefield, N. J., 
low. 

100 tons, sections 7, route 34 in Ocean 
county, state highway department, 
Trenton, N. J.; S. J. Groves & Sons, 
Richfield, N. J., low. 

110 tons for public school, St. Louis; 
bids Nov. 4. 

Unstated, state underpass, Mountain 
Home county, Idaho; Morrison-Knud- 
sen Co., Boise, general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, warehouse for Rain- 
ier Pulp & Paper Co., Shelton, Wash.; 
Austin Co., Seattle, general contractor. 

Unstated tonnage, foundation for coal 
loading dock on the Ohio river, Cat- 
lettsburg, Ky., for United Collieries 
Co.; Rust Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, 
low bidder. 

Unstated tonnage, additional two build- 
ings, housing _— project, Cambridge, 
Mass.; John Bowen Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 


Pig Iron 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


Pittsburgh—Due to the fact that 
pig iron producers are booked up 
tor the balance of the fourth quar- 
ter, no price action similar to that 
announced by the New England fur- 


STRAYER ELECTRIC 


PLUG-IN AND LET ‘ER DIG 


No Rope Reev- 


ing necessary — 


1. Digs to full capac 
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nace was taken for the Pittsburgh 
district. Through October, produc- 
tion in this district accounted for 
the heaviest total of any month 
since October, 1929. Carnegie-IIli- 
nois Steel Corp. is now making fer- 
romanganese in one of its Edgar 
Thomson furnaces at Braddock, Pa. 


Cleveland—Shipments this month 
are expected to exceed those of the 
best month this year. Foundries 
producing auto parts and farm 
equipment show increasing activi- 
ty. Household heating appliance 
foundries and those handling the 
railroad trade have also felt the 
impulse of late fall activity. Some 
felt that since New England iron 
has been advanced $1 a ton by one 
maker, southern iron may follow. 


Chicago—Pig iron shipments are 
increasing and a gain over the peak 
October volume appears likely dur- 
ing November. New business also 
remains active. Talk of higher prices 
still is heard, but local producers are 
not ready to commit themselves. 
Consumption is improved, with pro- 
ducers of automotive and farm im. 
plement castings showing best 
gains. 

Buffalo—Buffalo merchant inter- 
ests have advanced their pig iron 
price in the New England territory 
to stay in line with new quotations 
of producers in that territory, and 
this has caused much fill-in tonnage 
to be entered on order books here. 
Shipments are progressing at a rate 
which indicates there may be consid- 
erable more fourth quarter buying. 
Shipments by canal are heavy, the 
total of 1935 having already been 
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surpassed by clearances so far this 
season. 


New York—All sales for shipment 
of pig iron to New England are up 
$1 a ton, following the advance last 
week by Mystic Iron Works, Ever- 
ett, Mass. Most buyers had cov- 
ered for fourth quarter before the 
advance and little business was stim- 
ulated by the announcement. A buy- 
ing lull is expected for the next 
two months. Prices of foreign pig 
iron delivered in New England are 
reported to have been advanced but 
this has not been confirmed. 

Producers of pig iron in other dis- 
tricts have not followed the lead of 
Mystic and expectation is held that 
no change will be made until books 
are opened for first quarter. 


Philadelphia — Eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania pig iron producers have made 
no move toward increasing base 
prices, in line with the action taken 
by the New England producers in 
putting into effect an increase of 
$1. While there has undoubtedly 
been some buying within the past 
week in expectation of an early in- 
crease, the volume of this business 
has been restricted by the uncer- 
tainty that exists. 

Cincinnati—Shipments of pig iron 
are slightly heavier, in accord with 
an improved melt in this district. De- 
mand for machine tool and automo- 
bile parts castings accounts prin- 
cipally for the gains. Renewed talk 
of a possible price advance is ex- 
pected to spur November covering. 


St. Louis — Distributors of both 
southern and northern pig iron re- 
port October shipments the largest 
for any month this year, about 10 
per cent above that of September. 
New orders continue in fairly large 
volume, many melters believing 
prices may advance before Dec. 31. 
Consumption continues at the high 
rate of recent weeks. Sellers are 
not trying to press iron upon cus- 
tomers, because they already have 
satisfactory order books. 

Birmingham, Ala.—While spot or- 
ders predominate, a few larger sized 
orders are being placed, and heav- 
ier shipments of pig iron are noticed. 
Thirteen blast furnaces are active, 
with basic iron making the greatest 
tonnage. Steady melters of iron, 
stove and pipe shops in particular, 
give evidence of continued activity 
through the remainder of the year. 

Toronto, Ont.—General improve- 
ment in the iron and steel industry 
and markets as a whole is reflect- 
ed in increased business in the mer- 
chant pig iron. Sales are running 
better than 1200 tons weekly, with 
principal call for foundry grades. 
Daily melt is running better than 
60 per cent, with indications of a 
higher rate before the end of the 
year. Prices are firm. 
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Scrap 


Scrap Prices, Page 131 


Pittsburgh—Ability of an _ inde- 
pendent mill here to _ purchase 
slightly over 5000 tons of No. 1 
heavy melting steel at $17.25 per 
ton, delivered, last week forced the 
quotable range of the market 50 
cents lower to a range of $17 to 
$17.50, but at the same time brok- 
ers were paying around $17 for sup- 
plies to cover orders, indicating the 
present weakness is not pronounced. 
Owing to scarcity, low phos special- 
ties still hold at around $20.50 to 
$21, but machine shop turnings, 
hydraulic compressed and _ other 
open-hearth grades are weaker sym- 
pathetically with No. 1 steel. The 
Pennsylvania railroad closes Nov. 11 
on a list headed by 10,000 tons of 
No. 1 steel, and Norfolk & Western, 
Nov. 12, on 54 items, the largest of 
which is 1000 tons of destroyed steel 
cars. 

Cleveland—Buying of scrap has 
been confined mostly to specialties 
and small orders. Considerable ma- 
terial is coming in by vessel and im- 
portant local consuming interests 
are adding to their stocks. Quota- 
tions here and in the valleys are un- 
changed. 

Chicago—Strength still predomi- 
nates in the local market and with 
dealers and brokers paying from 
$16.50 to $17 in covering old orders 
for heavy melting steel, the price 
on this grade may be quoted 25 
cents higher at $16.25 to $16.75. A 
small tonnage is reported to have 
been taken by a local mill at the lat- 
ter figure. Offerings are heavier, 
but this tonnage is being absorbed 
by heavy shipments against con- 
tracts. Steel foundry grades have 
been slightly more active recently, 
with prices continuing strong. 

Boston—Domestic buying prices 
for scrap have been revised down- 
ward on three grades. No. 2 ma- 
chinery cast is down 25 cents to 
$8.75, forge flashings are being quot- 
ed at $9.65 to $9.75, and skeleton 
$9.65 to $9.75. Foreign demand for 
scrap is still nonexistent. Domes- 
tic demand is also somewhat slack. 

New York—Last week domestic 
buying prices of scrap metal were 
revised downward 25 cents to $1 
a ton as demand from the mills con- 
tinued to narrow. The slight de- 
mand for export scrap has not re- 
tarded the downward trend of prices, 
old metal for this disposition being 
quoted at 50 cents to $1 a ton less 
than during the previous week. 
Some sellers expect a month to 
elapse before mills come into the 
New York market for orders of any 
size. A shipment of scrap for Italy 
is being loaded, with indications that 
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several other consignments to for- 
eign nations will be announced soon. 
Japan has several inquiries in the 
market. 

Philadelphia—Scrap prices con- 
tinue easy with No. 1 steel holding 
at $14.50 to $15 and heavy cast at 
$15. There also has been some re- 
duction in some of the specialties, 
such as wheels and knuckles and 
couplers. The reduction in No. 1 
steel follows substantial buying at 
$14.50, delivered Bethlehem, Pa., at 
which point the offering price has 
since been dropped to $14. The 
leading eastern Pennsylvania buy- 
er has also reduced his offering 
price for Steelton, Pa., to $14.50 
and for Sparrows Point to $13.50. 
In some quarters it is believed an 
early firming up in prices will de- 
velop. In the main scrap buying 
over the past fortnight has been 
quiet, with Claymont, Del., consum- 
ers holding up shipments and with 
a check being placed on scrap for 
Harrisburg, Pa., Coatesville, Pa., and 
Conshohocken, Pa. Nevertheless, 
the belief appears to be that with 
the uncertainty of election now out 
of the way, and with prospects for 


improved steel ingot production 
later in the year, a firmer tone will 
develop. 


Buffalo—Strength in cast scrap 
and stove plate has overshadowed 


other developments during the past 
week. Dealers will not sell No. 1 
heavy melting steel in tonnage at 
the current bid of $16 for large lots. 
Until there is a break in this sit- 
uation tonnage dealing in this ma- 
terial is improbable. Dealers report 
$15.50 bid, $16 asked, for No. 1 ma- 
chinery cast with proportionate 
prices for other grades. Stove plate 
is sought but consumers so far have 
refused to pay the asking price of 
$12.50 a ton. Dealers have accumu- 
lated stocks in anticipation of heavy 
purchases. Receipts of scrap by 
canal were large during the past 
week but the material in most cases 
moved direct to mills. 

Detroit—A strong market in blast 
furnace material and low phos scrap 
is contrasted to a quiet and some- 
what weak condition in open-hearth 
scrap. Although no quotable weak- 
ness has been justified the market 
definitely shows signs of uncertainty. 

Cincinnati—Dullness in iron and 
steel scrap which developed imme- 
diately before the election has not 
been dissipated. Mills declined to 
buy without concessions from cur- 
rent asking prices, but dealers and 
brokers continued their bullish po- 
sition. Dealers’ buying prices were 
unchanged, but renewal of market 
activity may cause an increase. 

St. Louis—The market for iron 
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and steel scrap was enlivened dur- 
ing the past several days by the 
purchase of about 12,000 tons of 
steel and specialties by East side 
mills. Prices were said to be at the 
top of the existing ranges on all 
items taken, and approximately $1 
per ton higher than was paid for 
the last preceding purchase of the 
same material. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Considerable 
iron and steel scrap is moving but 
market conditions are unchanged. 
Quotations are the same as for the 
past few weeks, heavy melting steel 
holding at $11 to $13. 

Seattle—The export market is in- 
active but this is offset by strong 
domestic demand. No. 1 melting is 
quoted at $11, which is easily ob- 
tainable. Unfavorable exchange re- 
tards export inquiry and little busi- 
ness is being done with Japan. Tide- 
water supplies are short and not 
much material is being offered from 
inland. 

Toronto, Ont.—No changes are 
reported in iron and steel scrap 
prices and quotations are firm. Some 
dealers are said to be paying the 
top price for desirable lots. Steel 
mills in the Hamilton district are 
taking regular delivery of heavy 
melting steel, turnings and other 
grades against contract and dealers 
also report improvement in sales 
to other consumers in Ontario and 
Quebec. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 129 


At least 120 more beehive coke 
ovens in the Western Pennsylvania 
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district are preparing to go into pro- 
duction, one a battery of 50 and the 
other of 70 ovens. Extensive repairs 
to these units have been necessitated 
as they have not been operated in 
about 12 years. In spite of the fact 
that total beehive coke output in the 
Connellsville district is still at a 
high for the last decade, a shortage 
of coke, is still evident and supplies 
are difficult to obtain. Many blast 
furnaces are actively trying to get 
fill-in lots of beehive as their by- 
product supplies are currently inade- 
quate. Current trading in beehive 
furnace grade shows a firm range of 
$3.75 to $4, f.0.b. ovens, one moder- 
ate transaction last week being 
closed at $3.90. Common foundry, at 
$4.25 to $4.50, is less active by com- 
parison, and premium foundry is 
noticeably dormant at a nominal 
price of $5.50. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 132 


New York—Warehouse sales are 
showing renewed strength and vol- 
ume in October exceeded that of 
September. All cold-finished items 
are moving rapidly. Sheet sales are 
holding at the volume registered 
during the last week of October. 

Chicago—Sales are fairly steady 
following the peak October demand, 
but seasonal precedent calls for a 
recession during the balance of this 
quarter. Prices are steady. 

Cleveland — Warehouse distribu- 
tors report a slight decline in sales 
during the past few weeks. Some 
believe this is the direct result of 
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improved delivery conditions by 
mills. This is more clearly shown 
by the fact that sales have dropped 
most in the products on which mill 
deliveries have shown greatest im- 
provement. Prices remain firm. 


Philadelphia—Some leading ware- 
houses report an increase of 10 per 
cent in business in October, as 
against the preceding month, but 
look for leveling off this month, in 
accordance with the usual trend at 
this time of the year. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati — Warehouse business 
is holding to volume gains attained 
during October. Unfavorable weath- 
er and other seasonal influences have 
cut demand for building materials. 
Jobbers’ stocks continue adequate 
despite slower mill deliveries. 

St. Louis—Sales by warehouses 
in October exceeded September by 
slightly more than 6 per cent. The 
general manufacturing trade leads 
in new business placed, serving to 
more than offset a recession in 
building material demand. Oil 
country goods are moving at a 
brisk rate. 

Seattle—Warehouse business is 
spotty. Sheet sales are outstanding, 
10-gage and lighter being in good 
demand, while other items also are 
moving in_ satisfactory volume. 
Prices are unchanged. Portland 
jobbers are quoting 20 cents under 
Seattle on steel bars and are also 
working on lower prices for black 
and galvanized sheets. 


lron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 131 


New York—Reflecting increasing 
strength of the ore market abroad 
and further increases in ocean 
freight rates, prices have been ad- 
vanced by importers here on sev- 
eral grades. North African low 
phosphorus is now 13 cents per unit, 
f.a.s. Atlantic ports; Swedish basic, 
65 per cent, 10 cents, and Swedish 
low phosphorus, 11.50 cents. The 
first price represents an increase 
of 2 cents, the second % cent and 
the third 1 cent. 

{n addition Indian manganese 
ore, 50 to 52 per cent, has been in- 
creased 1 cent to 27 cents, to a 
parity with Caucasian and South 
African manganese. 

While other grades of iron are 
unchanged, prices continue exceed- 
ingly strong, with the possibility of 
advances later in the year. This 
strength in the foreign ore market 
comes in the face of devalued cur- 
rency by France, a situation which 
emphasizes heavy demand abroad 
and curtailment of supplies from 
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Spanish mines because of the re- 
bellion, to say nothing of the higher 
ocean rates. 

Cleveland—T otal shipments of 
iron ore from the upper lakes dur- 
ing the month of October were 7,- 
301,284 tons, compared with 7,481,- 
071 tons in September, and 4,600,- 
661 in October, 1935. This represents 
an increase of 2,700,623 tons, or 58.7 
per cent over October last year. The 
amount carried this year up to Nov. 
1, was 41,063,872 tons against 26,- 
804,874 tons in 1935, an increase of 
53.2 per cent. 

Shipments from upper lake ports 
for the season to Nov. 1, follow: 





To To 

Port Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
and Dock 1935 1936 
Pacanaba ........ 1,530,110 2,052,211 
Pr 2,750,665 3,924,834 
pS ee 2,848,857 4,286,997 
BTIOT occ cece 9,733,268 14,987,083 
are ne 6,851,686 10,685,044 
Two Harbors ..... 3,090,288 5,127,703 

TMS tweed so ees 26,804,874 41,063,872 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 132 


London—(By Radio)—-Many mak- 
ers of pig iron in Great Britain have 
sold their entire output to the end 
of the year and consumers are being 
rationed in proportion to their needs. 
No further contracts are being taken 
for delivery before March. It is 
becoming difficult to obtain suf- 
ficient supplies of iron ore. Demand 
for steel exceeds output and the de- 
ficiency is being partly made up by 
increased imports from the Con- 
tinent. A large shipbuilding con- 
tract has been booked from Den- 
mark. Galvanized sheet exports are 
quiet but the market for tin plate 
is fairly active. 

Continental steelmaking countries 
find export demand is brisk, es- 
pecially from Scandinavia, South 
America, China and India. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 130 


New York — Major nonferrous 
metal markets seethed in activity 
last week. Copper, lead and tin 
prices advanced sharply as_ con- 
sumers rushed to cover their re- 
quirements. Zinc was strong and 
higher prices appear in the offing. 

Copper — After several days of 
tenseness with many producers re- 
stricting sales and others refusing 
any additional business, all sellers 
advanced prices %-cent on Friday to 
10.50c, Connecticut. The rise was at- 
tributed to the well-sold position of 
sellers and the absence of sufficient 
supplies available at the old level 
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to satisfy buyers’ demands. The 
market was also influenced by the 
sharp advance in prices abroad to 
around 10.80c, c.i.f. European ports. 
Brass ingot, copper wire and cable, 
and mill product prices also ad- 
vanced. The future trend of the 
market was uncertain with some in- 
terests believing a further rise pos- 
sible. 

Lead — Quotations gained an- 
other $4 per ton in two successive 
increases to 5.00c, New York, and 
4.85c, East St. Louis. St. Joseph 
Lead Co. continued to ask 5.05c, New 
York, for certain brands. Heavy de- 
mand and statistical strength of the 
industry contributed directly to the 
advances. Prices on lead sheet and 
pipe advanced %-cent. 

Zine — Prime western held un- 
changed at 4.85c, East St. Louis, but 
the market tone was strong. An ad- 
vance in prices is expected over the 
next few days. Apparent consump- 
tion is holding up well while stocks 
have declined sharply to the lowest 
level in recent years. London prices 
advanced, further strengthening the 
domestic market. 

Tin — Prices soared in both the 
domestic and foreign markets on the 
announcement that an agreement 
for extending the restriction scheme 
had been reached. Straits spot closed 
around 51.00c, New York, compared 
with 45.75¢c at the end of the previ- 
ous week. Sellers remained out of 
the market believing that a reac- 
tion would take place. 

Antimony — Demand continued 
quiet but American spot advanced 
to 12.25c, in cases of 12 from Laredo, 


Texas. Chinese spot was nominally 
unchanged at 12.50c. 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh—Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., has placed an or- 
der with the Dravo-Doyle Co. here 
for installation of a heater, fired 
with coke-oven gas, for use in its 
wire plant at Johnstown, Pa. Moore 
Dry Dock Co., Oakland, Calif., has 
placed an order with Thomas Spac- 
ing Machine Co., Pittsburgh, for 
eight modern tools for its new struc- 
tural shop, covering large multiple 
punches and automatic spacing ta- 
bles, various shears, plate duplica- 
tor and other production tools. 

Chicago—The election was _ with- 
out influence on demand for most 
types of plant equipment. October 
machine tool sales for some inter- 
ests were the best this year, with no 
hesitancy noted in closing promptly 
on orders. Inquiries are well sus- 
tained and November appears likely 
to be a busy month. Electro-Motive 
Corp. will require some equipment, 
including cranes, in connection with 
a new plant expansion program. 
Small tool demand reflects steady 
operations in most metalworking 
fields. 

Seattle—Business has maintained 
a steady volume notwithstanding the 
late season and labor difficulties af- 
fecting many lines. The outlook is 
not promising as logging and lum- 
ber plants are closing because of 
the maritime strike. 
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Connecticut 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. Wire Rope 
Corp. of America Inc. plans one-story 
plant addition to cost $40,000. Leo F. 
Caproni is architect. 


Rhode Island 

WESTERLY, R. I. Town has pre- 
liminary plans for pumping station, 300,- 
000-gallon steel tank and other water- 
works equipment at Bradford, Estimated 
cost is $105,000 


New York 


BATAVIA, N. Y Grange League 


Co-operative Federation Inc. will erect a 
new storage warehouse, 40 x 120 feet, 
adjoining the New York Central tracks 


in Batavia. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. Board of Esti- 
mate, Municipal building, City of New 
York, plans’ steam-electric plant at 
Brooklyn college, Court and Willoughby 
streets, to cost $400,000. Federal aid will 
be asked. 

DEFERIET, N. Y.—Village will con- 
struct waterworks system, to cost $42,- 
000, ineluding shallow well, pumping 
equipment, supply mains and elevated 
storage tank of 200,000 gallons capacity. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. Morrison Machine 
Products Co., 1420 College avenue, will 
construct $45,000 combination office and 
factory building. Douglas G. Anderson 
is president and general manager. 

ELMIRA, N. Y. — Elmira Foundry Co. 
will install gas equipment to heat its 
ovens and buildings, as part of an ex- 
pansion program which includes stor- 
age building, crane runway and crane 
and other equipment. Foundation work 
is being done by Henry W. Streeter Corp. 


ESOPUS, N. Y.—City will construct 
waterworks system consisting of shallow 
well, two horizontal motor-driven pumps, 


pump house, cast iron force and distribu- 
tion mains and 500,000-gallon steel stor- 
age tank. Cost is estimated at $125,000. 

HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. — Village will 
construct extensions to existing sewer 
system at a cost of $685,454. Federal aid 
has been granted. 

NEW YORK — Varicraft Products 
Corp., Manhattan, has been formed by 
tosenblum & Rosenblum, 217 Broadway, 
to deal in metal products. 


NEW YORK—Max Fischer & Spierer 
Inc. has been formed here by J. M. Fish- 
back, 11 Park Place, to deal in sheet 
metals. 

NEW YORK—Lewis Steel Products 
Corp. has been incorporated to deal in 
metals. Offen & Schimmel, 185 Madison 
avenue, are agents. 

NEW YORK — John Eichler Brewery 
Co. has acquired the old David Meyer 
brewery at 3548 Third avenue, the 
Bronx, and plans expansion, 

NEW YORK—Borough of Queens, 
George U. Harvey, president, will erect 
municipal asphalt plant costing $550,000 
at the site of the old New York state 
barge canal terminal between Harper 
street and Willets Point boulevard. 
Buildings will include power house, stor- 
age tanks, two-unit asphalt plant and 
dock equipped with railroad crane. 





NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. — Kimberly- 
Clark Paper Co., Neenah, Wis., has 


awarded contract for its new warehouse 
here, to Wright & Kremers Inc. Build- 
ing will be five-story, 140 x 280 feet, 
of reinforced concrete construction. 


OLEAN, N. Y.—City plans waterworks 
system to cost $144,000, consisting of four 
deep wells, four pump houses and pumps 
and 9800 feet of 16-inch cast iron sup- 
ply main. 

PORT BYRON, N. Y. — Village will 
spend $100,000 for construction of addi- 
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tions to the present waterworks system. 
Program includes installation of mains, 


hydrants, valves, meters and 200,000- 
gallon steel standpipe. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—City plans con- 
struction of refuse incinerator and waste 
heat boiler plant at a cost of $409,100. 
Plant will include fireproof building, 60 x 
108 feet, incineration equipment, waste 
heat boilers and necessary auxiliary 
equipment. 


New Jersey 


BOUND BROOK, N. J. — Eastern Steel 
Barrel Co., Henry Leeds, president, has 
purchased factory from Pierce Estates 
Inc. 


HALEDON, N. J. — Borough plans 
enlarging filtering capacity of its wa- 
terworks, at a cost of $45,454. R. 
Spinnler, 242 Main street, Paterson, is 
engineer. 

MIDDLESEX, N. J.—Borough plans 
construction of 21 miles of collection 
sewers and a treatment works, to cost 
$550,909. Treatment plant will be of 
chemical precipitation type, and will in- 
clude chemical feed machines, floccula- 
tors, combined settling and _ filtering 
tanks, sludge conditioning tanks and 
vacuum filters and an incinerator. 


TRENTON, N. J.—City plans construc- 
tion of extension to water distribution 
system. Extensions include about 17 
miles of pipes and mains and construc- 
tion of booster pumping station contain- 
ing three units. Cost is estimated at 
$270,000. 


Pennsylvania 


BRADDOCK, PA. — Borough will con- 
struct filtration plant, pipe lines and 
intake pier for improvement of present 
water supply. Cost is estimated at $219,- 
847. 


FINLEYVILLE, PA. — Gas compres- 
sion station of Equitable Gas Co. was 
destroyed by an explosion, Oct. 30. 


McKEESPORT, PA. — Daily News 
Publishing Co. has permit for construc- 
tion of three-story building at 407-409 
Walnut street. Cost is estimated at $75,- 
000. 


PITTSBURGH — Duquesne Brewing 
Co., Twenty-second and Mary streets, has 
permit for alterations to its plant, at an 
estimated cost of $28,700. Navarro Corp., 
6219 Broad street, is contractor. 


PITTSBURGH—Weirton Coal Co. will 
rebuild its coal loading dock on the 
Monongahela river, at the same time 
removing about 8500 cubic yards of 
material for harbor improvement. 


PITTSBURGH—FPittsburgh Store Fix- 
tures & Equipment Co., maker of refrig- 
erating and display cases, has acquired 
the Blairsville, Pa., plant of the Schwarz- 
enbach-Huber Co. and plans expansion 
and alterations. 


SPRING CITY, PA.—City plans con- 
struction of sanitary sewage system and 
disposal plant, at an estimated cost of 
$205,454. Project includes sewer sys- 
tem, pumping station, and treatment 
plant. Treatment plant will contain 
primary settling tank, sludge digestion 
tank, chlorination and contact tank and 
Sludge drying beds. 


Ohio 


BELLEVUE, O. — Gypsum Canning 
Co., Port Clinton, O., will construct new 
office and scale house, at a cost of 
$40,000. F. J. Emlinger, Port Clinton, is 
contractor. 


CHILLICOTHE, O. — United States 
Shoe Co., Herold avenue, will install 
motors, conveyors, and other equipment 
in one-story, 70 x 265-foot plant addi- 
tion, to cost over $100,000. Karl J. 


STEEL 

















Kiefer Inc., Schmidt building, Cincin- 


nati, is consulting engineer. 


CLEVELAND — Sheffield Farms, Inc., 
recently chartered dairy company, has 
acquired a plant at 10712 Superior av- 
enue, and plans to expend between $20,- 
000 and $25,000 for modernization. 


CLEVELAND — City, department of 
public utilities, is authorized to enter 
into contract with Dravo-Doyle Co., 4810 
Prospect avenue, for miscellaneous re- 
pair parts for DeLaval steam turbines 
and auxiliaries, including condensers, 
condenser pumps, circulating pumps, air 


pumps, air ejectors, oil pumps, drives, 
fans, etc. Frank O. Wallen, 105 City 
hall, is director. 

COLUMBUS, O. — Drawn Steel Co. 


Inc. has been formed here by Edward S. 
Coons Jr., Morris Lopper, 44 East Broad 
street, and associates. 


DAYTON, O. — Materiel division, of- 
fice of contracting officer, Wright field, 
will take bids until Nov. 16 on various 
taper pipe taps. Invitation circular 
37-296; bids f.o.b. contractors plant. 


DE GRAFF, O. — Village, W. H. Dach- 


enbach, clerk, is preparing plans for 
$63,000 waterworks project. Carl J. Si- 
mon, Van Wert, O., is consulting engi- 


neer. (Noted Nov. 2). 


DELAWARE, O. City plans con- 


struction of water storage tower to 
cost $23,129. Sidney A. Rowland is 
mayor. 


DELAWARE, O. — City will purchase 
plant and system of Delaware Water 
Co. for $560,000. Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., Kansas City, Mo., is con- 
sulting engineer on survey. 


ELYRIA, O. — Bender Body Corp., 
6114 Barberton avenue, Cleveland, has 
acquired former plant of Falcon-Knight 
division of Willys-Overland Co. Plant 
will be rehabilitated and equipped to 
manufacture auto trailers, at a cost of 
$100,000. Herman Bender is president. 


GALION, O. — Central Ohio Steel 
Products Co. has awarded general con- 
tract for one-story addition to machine 
shops, to Jacob Wolf Co., Mansfield, O. 
Cost is close to $40,000 with equipment. 


GALION, O. — City will advertise for 
bids soon on furnishing 3000-kilowatt 
generator-condenser and auxiliary; and 
constructing addition to plant building. 
Cost is estimated at $150,000. L. Cline 
is service director for the city. 


KENT, O. — Twin Coach Co. will 
spend $125,000 to expand plant facili- 
ties. Paul H. Brehm is general manager. 


LIBERTY CENTER, O. — Village will 
spend $60,300 for construction of water- 
works system consisting of 12-inch well, 
pump and motor, elevated 100,000-gal- 
lon storage tank on 100-foot tower and 
distribution system. 


MANCHESTER, O. — Village will ask 
federal aid for construction of $30,000 
municipal electric light plant. Norman 
Holderness is clerk. 


MIDDLEPORT, O. — Jordie Mfg. Co., 
maker of screen doors, is installing ma- 
chinery in its plant here, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Mossman auto repair shop. 


NILES, O. — City will construct im- 
provements to municipal electric dis- 
tribution system. A new substation with 
5625-KVA transformer will be added. 
Cost is estimated at $176,479. 


OHIO CITY, O. — Village has PWA al- 
lotment of $44,900 for construction of 
publicly-owned diesel electric light and 
power plant. Project will include two 
150-horsepower, 100-kilowatt, 2300-volt 
three-phase units, and one 75-horsepower, 
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50-kilowatt unit; and housing facilities. 


PIQUA, O. — City will construct 
power line connection with Troy, O. 
F. R. Buechner is city manager; Albert 
Schroeder is city engineer. (Noted Nov. 
2). 


SEBRING, O. — Limoges China Co. 
plans construction of circular decorat- 
ing kiln as first step in plant moderniza- 
tion. Allied Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
will build the kiln. 


ST. CLAIRSVILLE, O. Village will 
construct sewage system and disposal 
plant at a cost of $200,000. Federal aid 


has been granted. Consulting engineers 
are Jennings & Lawrence, 12 North 
Third street, Columbus. 


WELLSVILLE, O. City is having 
preliminary tests and survey made for 
installation of proposed filtration plant 


and dam. R. H. Hunter, Wooster, O., is 
consulting engineer. 

WILLOUGHBY, OO. Main factory 
building of J. H. R. Products Co. was 


destroyed by fire Oct. 29. 


Michigan 


BAY CITY, MICH. Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., will remodel its re- 
cently acquired plant, former site of 
Union Motor Truck Co., on Patterson 
avenue, at a cost of $20,000. The plant 
will be occupied by the entire Dowmetal 
foundry unit of the company. 


DETROIT — Gar Wood Industries 
Inc., Highland Park, is constructing a 
new manufacturing building. The struc- 
ture will be 60 x 180 feet, air-condi- 
tioned, with arc-welding machinery and 
other equipment for manufacture of 
road-building machines. R. H. Hidey is 
contractor; Giffels & Valett Inc., are 
engineers. 


FLINT, MICH. Burton township 
trustees are having plans prepared for 
proposed waterworks system, including 
storage tank, distribution system, diesel 
pump equipment, deep wells, cast iron 
mains, hydrants, pump house and me- 
ters. Cost is estimated at $100,000. Plans 
are expected to mature about Feb. 1, 


1937. Ora Gould is consulting engineer. 
(Noted Nov. 2). 

LANSING, MICH. City plans con- 
struction of sewage and garbage dis- 
posal system, to cost $900,000. Project 
includes two sewage pumping stations 
and 6000 feet of trunk sewers; sewage 
disposal plant, sedimentation, aeration 
and sludge digestion facilities; garbage 


disposal plant, grinding, sludge digestion 


and disposal equipment. Public Works 
funds have been allocated 

LANSING, MICH. Motor Wheel 
Corp., 712 East Saginaw street, will 
break ground immediately for foundry 
plant on Michigan Central railroad, 
north of McKinley street. Plant build- 
ings and equipment will be leased to 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry 
Co., Muskegon, Mich., which will install 
manufacturing equipment. Cost is es- 
timated at $1,000,000. H. F. Harner is 
president of Motor Wheel Corp 

MANISTEE, MICH. Great Lakes 


Chemical Corp., Edwin N. Turner, general 
manager, will install conveyors, trans- 
formers, pumping machinery and other 
equipment in liquid bromine plant at 
Filer City. Cost is estimated at $150,000 
(Noted Sept. 28). 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. City 
struct addition to water supply system, 
including additional wells, pumps, and 
equipment, at a of $89,091. Alloca- 
tion of PWA funds been approved 


PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
ing Machine Co., 6071 Second 
Detroit, will install conveyor and 


will con- 


cost 
has 
Burroughs Add- 


boulevard, 
loader 


systems in branch plant here, at a cost 
of $250,000. Albert Kahn, New Center! 
building, Detroit, is architect and en- 


gineer. 


Illinois 

CHESTER, ILL. City plans $48,500 
extensions and additions to present wa- 
ter distribution and fire protection fa- 
cilities. Project includes installation of 
approximately 22,820 feet of cast iron 
pipe, 28 valves, 10 hydrants and 200 
service connections. 


CHICAGO - 
(Please turn to Page 151) 


Caine Steel Co. plans one- 
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There is a BRAEBURN KNIFE for every 
shearing problem, whether hot or cold, billets 


or bleems, bars er sheets. 


With our years of experience in the manu- 
facture and heat treatment of alloy and tool 
steels, we are well equipped to SPECIFY and 
furnish retary knives and shear blades for 


any purpose. 


Write for our recommendations. 
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THE D.O. JAMES 


FLEXIBLE COUPLING 









An outstanding success 
for compensating the 
misalignment of power 
drives without excessive 
power loss or wear. 







Simple construc- 
tion. Mechanically 
Flexible. Easy to 
line up. Noiseless. 
No back lash. 
Self-lubricating. * 
Creates no end 
thrust within itself. 


THE D.O. JAMES 
HEAVY DUTY UNIVERSAL FLEXIBLE 
COUPLING takes care of the misalign- 
ment which arises after installation and 
operation of driver and driven machines. 
FOR ALMOST FIFTY YEARS MAKERS OF EVERY 
TYPE OF SPEED REDUCER AND CUT GEAR 


be: D.O. JAMES MANUFACTURING Cco., 1114 wW. idaaiaee St., CHICAGO 












as 
WAAAY 


NY 


ying Air Furnace and 


Gray Iron CASTINGS 









The New 
“RED CIRCLE”’ 
Heat Treated 
Chilled Rolls 
for SHEET 
and TIN MILLS 


Roll Lathes, Sheet and Tin 
Mill Shears of all kinds; 
Steam Doublers; Stretcher 
Levelers and Rolling Mill Ma- 
chinery built to specification. 
We shall be glad to figure on 
your requirements. 


Hyde Park Foundry & Machine Co. 


HYDE PARK, PA., U. S. A. 
(Pittsburgh District) e 




















Roller Bearing Sleeves 
Machinery Spacers 
Split Bushings 


GIFFORD ENGINE COMPANY 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 

















TAINLESS STEEL SHEET 
AUTOMATICALLY POLISHED 


ON 
EXcecsioR 
TAINLESS STEEL> POLISHING MACHINE 


35-YEARS POLISHING MACHINE EXPERIENCE 


| 


ARBUSA APOR, 
& e922 EXCELSIOR TOOL X MACHINE CO = S902 
EAST STLOUIS, ILLINOIS 


ZS 


NEWS, IDEAS AND INFORMATION ABOUT PRODUCTION WELDING OF INTEREST TO 
EVERY MANUFACTURER WHC WANTS BETTER, FASTER PRODUCTION AT LOWER COST 


DO YOU GET YOUR COPY EACH MONTH? 




















JAMES CRISWELL COMPANY 


Furnace Engineers & Contractors 
Open Hearth, Soaking Pits and 
heating furnaces 


Keenan Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











forge welding compound for all 
grades of steel. 


hd 7” Welding Compound is the best 
wt 


It causes steel to weld as easily as iron, at lowest 
possible heat. It adheres quickly to the metal. 





“ANTI-BORAX”" — Acetylene Welding and Brazing Fluxes. A 
Flux for every metal 

NEW; “ABC” Aluminum Flux No. 8 for welding sheet Aluminum; 
Stainless Steel Flux No. 9, for welding all stainless steels, etc.; Silver 
Solder Flux No. 10; Our rnew Improved Braz-Cast Flux No. 
4 for bronze welding cast iron. 


Send for free samples 


ANTI-BORAX COMPOUND COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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ALDRICH 


HIGH PRESSURE 
PUMPS 


Are a quality prod- 
uct. Fitted with 
Automatic Suction 
Valve Control, per- 
mits continuous 
operation but in- 
termittent delivery 
to any form of ac- 
cumulator. 








The ALDRICH PUMP CO., Allentown, Pa. 
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story plant building, 40,000 square feet 
floor space, to be erected in Keeney in- 
dustrial district on North Central av- 
enue, at a cost of $90,000. 


CHICAGO — Transportation Special- 
ties Co., 77 West Washington street, has 
been incorporated by F. D. Bronkalla 
and associates, to manufacture and sell 
railway and trucking specialties. 


CHICAGO — United Scrap Iron & 
Metal Co., 3159 South LaSalle street, 
has been incorporated by Barney Fadnos 
and associates, to deal in scrap iron 
and scrap metals. 


CHICAGO — Electro-Motive  Corp., 
builder of diesel locomotives, will spend 
$750,000 for equipment and an addition 
to its La Grange, IIll., plant. About 84,000 
square feet of additional floor space will 
be provided. Austin Co., Cleveland, has 
contract for building addition. 


CHICAGO — Republic Machinery Sales 
Co., 3539 Fifth avenue, has been incor- 
porated by M. A. Lipschultz and associ- 
ates, to deal in tools and machinery. 
Correspondents are Lapkoff & Weinstein, 
134 North LaSalle street. 


CHICAGO — Pheoll Mfg. Co., 5708 
Roosevelt road, manufacturer of screws, 
bolts, and nuts, is constructing a two- 
story addition to its factory. The build- 
ing will be used as a warehouse, pack- 
ing and shipping plant and general of- 
fice building. 


CHICAGO ~— Commonwealth Edison 
Co. will construct additional power- 
generating capacity at a cost of $5,000,- 
000. Plans call for second generating 
unit of Chicago District Electric Co. 
state-line station, to add 95,000 kilo- 
watts. 


CUBA, ILL. — City will expend $49,090 
to improve its water supply. Project in- 
cludes laying cast iron pipe, approxi- 
mately 11,000 feet; building a pumping 
station, and constructing a complete wa- 
ter-softening and purification plant. 


MANITO, ILL.—Village will construct 
$50,909 waterworks system, including 
well, pumping plant, elevated tank, dis- 
tributing system, house services and 
meters, fire hydrants and chlorinator. 


MATTOON, ILL. — City will spend 
$307,273 for construction of sanitary 
sewers and two sewage disposal plants, 
one on Kickapoo creek, the other on 
Riley creek. Kickapoo creek plant will 
be of the trickling filter type, with pri- 
mary settling tanks, trickling filters, 
secondary tank, sludge digestion tanks, 
sludge drying beds, pump house and 
screen and grit chambers; the Riley 
creek plant will be activated sludge 
type. 


PERU, ILL. — City will construct ex- 
tensions to sewer system, at a cost of 
$58,181. 


ROCKFORD, ILL. — J. L. Clark Mfg. 
Co. plans installation of motors and con- 
trols, conveyors, loaders and other equip- 
ment in one-story addition to metal can 
and container plant. Cost is estimated at 
$250,000. Nimmons, Carr & Wright, 333 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, are 
architects. : 


Indiana 


BREMEN, IND. — City will call for 
bids soon on construction of municipal 
power plant, financed through federal 
aid. Leroy Bradley, 221 West Wayne 
street, Fort Wayne, Ind., is architect. 


CAMBRIDGE, IND.—Town plans con- 
struction of new $49,090 sewage treat- 
ment plant and appurtenances. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Allied Spectalties 
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Inc., Eastgate building, has been incor- 
porated by Russell W. Johnston and 
associates, to manufacture machinery. 


INDIANAPOLIS — Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co. has plans for one-story shop 


building at 1230 West Morris street. 
Cost will be about $55,000. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. — Colgate- 


Palmolive-Peet Co., 105 Hudson street, 
Jersey City, N. J. plans installation of 
power plant equipment in its five-story 
addition to branch soap factory build- 
ing here, at a cost of $200,000. 


MISHAWAKA, IND. — City will build 
sewage treatment plant, of the acti- 
vated sludge type, at a cost of $311,727. 
Plant is designed to handle 3,500,000 


gallons daily normal flow with 10% 
hours detention. 
Alabama 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — City has ad- 


ditional WPA allotment of $680,628, for 
construction of Birmingham industrial 
water system. 


CULLMAN, ALA. — Cullman County 
Electric Membership Corp. has additional 
REA allocation of $42,000 for construct- 
ing 105 miles of rural transmission lines. 


JACKSONVILLE, ALA. — City has 
PWA allotment of $61,818 for construc- 
tion of complete municipal sanitary 
sewerage system, including treatment 
plant. 

FORT DEPOSIT, ALA — Warehouse 


of Norman Trading & Milling Co. was 
damaged by fire with loss estimated at 
$48,000. Ralph Norman is owner. 


PRICHARD, ALA. — City voted to 
award light and power franchise to 
Shirley H. Cochran, who will erect plant 
at a cost of $100,000. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. — United States 
engineers, Mobile, Ala., receive bids un- 
til Nov. 10, change of date from Oct. 
28, for construction of lock and dam 
abutment and operation building with 
machinery complete, on Warrior river at 
Tuscaloosa. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE — Rustless Iron & Steel 
Corp., 1001 Edison Highway, has filed 
plans for construction of steel crane 
runway to be built by Engineering Con- 
tracting Corp., at a cost of $13,000. 


MIDDLE RIVER, MD. — Glenn L. 
Martin Co., maker of airplanes, plans 
doubling floor space of its plant here, 
and improving local airport. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON — Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, Navy department, will re- 
ceive bids until Nov. 10 on one engine 
lathe, schedule 9138, for delivery Mare 
Island; one threading machine, schedule 
9142, for delivery San Diego; 120 weld- 
ing torches, schedule 9170, for delivery 
Brooklyn; miscellaneous outdoor trans- 
formers, schedule 9178, for delivery 
Philadelphia; one welding set, schedule 
9211, for delivery Brooklyn. The bureau 
will receive bids until Nov. 13 for one 
engine lathe, schedule 9171, for delivery 
Puget Sound; one hacksaw machine, 
schedule 9177, for delivery Mare Island; 


and until Nov. 17 for miscellaneous 
diesel engines, schedule 9152, for de- 
livery Norfolk; miscellaneous drill 


chucks, schedule 9158, for delivery vari- 
ous east and west coast points; 29,300 
pounds of steel plates, schedule 9172, 
for delivery Mare Island; 20 floor ma- 
chines, schedule 9187, also for delivery 
Mare Island; miscellaneous chain hoists, 
schedule 9189, for delivery various east 
and west coast points; and one radial 








drill, schedule 9196, for delivery Puget 
Sound. 


Florida 


HOWEY-IN-THE-HILLS, FLA. — J. R. 
Allen, operating cannery at Thomasville, 
Ga., leased plant of W. J. Howey Co. 
here, and will renovate building and add 
new equipment. 


LAKELAND, FLA. — John E. Ballen- 
ger Construction Co. is low bidder at 
$16,250 for extension of power lines in 
section north of city limits. 


TRENTON, FLA. — City voted $19,500 
bonds for improvement of waterworks. 


Georgia 


ATLANTA, GA. Jones Machinery 
Co., Bishop street N. W., will erect one- 
story, 60 x 60-foot addition to its plant. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. — Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa., and Mead Corp., Chilli- 
cothe, O., will be affiliated in develop- 
ment of Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co. 
It is planned to spend $3,500,000 on the 
initial unit here. 


FOLKSTON, GA. — Georgia Power & 
Light Co., Valdosta, applied to federal 
power commission for permission to ac- 
quire Folkston Power Co. 


Mississippi 


ELLISVILLE, MISS. City has PWA 
allotment of $8182 for construction of 
improvements to waterworks system, in- 
cluding well, deep well pump and 220- 
volt motor, connection to city reservoir, 
and pump house. 


ISOLA, MISS. Town has PWA al- 
lotment of $5454 for construction of im- 
provements to waterworks system, in- 
cluding well, well-casing, pump and 
pump house. 


PICKENS, MISS. Town has PWA 
allotment of $6364 for construction of 
improvements to waterworks system. 


North Carolina 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. Duke Power 
Co. will construct 72 miles of additional 
rural electric lines in Burke, Henderson, 


Polk and Transylvania counties. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. — City rejected 
bids for Reedy Fork pumping station and 
residence; will call for new bids. 


Tennessee 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — United 
States Pipe & Foundry Co. has completed 
alterations to plant buildings and will 
install machinery in January. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — City, light and 
water division, Goodwin Institute build- 
ing, P. O. box 421, will have contracts 
ready soon for proposed electrical dis- 
tribution system. M. J. McCall, above 
address, is chief electrical engineer. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — City borrowed 
$300,000 from private bankers for be- 
ginning construction of municipal elec- 
tric power distribution system estimated 
to cost $6,872,000. Grant of $3,092,000 
has been approved by PWA. 

NEWBERN, TENN. — City has PWA 
allotment of $59,000 for construction of 
distributing system. Project will consist 
of building, switchboard, transformers, 
94 street lighting units and 418 service 
connections. 


Virginia 


COVINGTON, VA. — Town will im- 
prove water supply by construction of 
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HEADING SPECIALISTS 


Special screws of great variety made to order 

Quality rivets and studs from all grades of materials to 

order only for other manufacturers. 

Progressive Manufactured Products are made on both a 
quality and price basis, their uniformity of construction insures 
you against slowing down in your assembly operation. 

Manufacturers learn to admire business concerns for what 
they are and what they do, a great many parts now made on 
ecrew machines lend themselves to heading which results in 
great savings and improved service. Have our specialists con- 
sult with you, our service is free and we might suggest some- 
thing that may prove of considerable importance to you. 


The Progressive Manufacturing Company 
TORRINGTON, CONN., U. S. A. 


In Stock At All Times— 
Standard Machine Screws Machine Screw Nuts 
Interchangeable bolts and nuts made strictly to A.S.M.E. tolerances 























BEFORE BUYING A CRANE OR HOIST_warrte us: 


MODERN ELECTRIC AND HAND OPERATED CRANES AND ELECTRIC 
HOISTS FOR ALL INDUSTRIES .... TO LIFT LOADS OF 500 POUNDS 
TO 450 TONS 


SHAW-BOX CRANE & HOIST CO., inc. 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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Hi. A. BRASSERT & CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


for Iron, Steel, 
Fuel and Heavy Metallurgical Industries. 
PROJECTS, PLANT DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION 
MARKETS, FINANCE 
AND MANAGEMENT 


310 South Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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SPACING MACHINE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 
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F. & D. Producer Gas 


Systems 


Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coals 
Raw and Scrubbed Gas for Displaying Oil. 
‘pip te City and Natural Gas, Coal and Coke in 
e Guarantee ipti 
Results” Furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co., 308 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


For Low Cost 
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SC&H Furnaces 
are made for 
annealing, case 
bardening, car- 
burizing, forg- 
ing, cyaniding, 
lead hardening 
& oil tempering. 


SC&EH Furnaces 
are built in alt 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Contmuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 
tric, Oil or Gas 
application. 
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reservoirs, water line extensions, booster 
pumps and pumping station. Cost is es- 
timated at $83,500. 


RICHMOND, VA. — State corporation 
commission authorized expenditure of 
$218,500 by Farmers Rural Utilities Inc. 
for rural electrification program in Caro- 
line, Hanover and neighboring counties. 


SUFFOLK, VA. — City has PWA al- 
lotment of $31,000 for construction of 
electric generating system. 


Missouri 


CABOOL, MO. — City plans to spend 
$50,900 for construction of municipal 
diesel electric generating plant and dis- 
tribution system. Project includes two 
100-kilowatt diesel electric units, dis- 
tribution system, and street lighting 
system. 

FORNFELT, MO. — City will construct 
complete waterworks system, including 
deep well, pump, distribution system, and 
75,000-gallon elevated steel tank. Fed- 
eral aid has been granted. 


Arkansas 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — City plans 
expending $220,000 for municipal water- 
works improvements C. K. Mathews, as- 
sociate with Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Co., 107 West Linwood, Kansas 
City, Mo., is engineer. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. — City will 
increase treating capacity of its water 
plant, at a cost of $170,000. Program in- 
cludes extension of 30-inch main; in- 
Stallation of lime plant, pumping unit; 
and construction of two pressure tanks. 


POTEAU, OKLA. — City 
$50,000 reservoir bonds. 


has voted 


Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Cameron Iron 
Works, 711 Milby, has acquired site on 
Rusk street, adjoining plant, for future 
expansion. 


Wisconsin 


APPLETON, WIS. — J. J. Plank & 
Co., makers of paper mill equipment, are 
constructing plant addition to manu- 
facture new type of roll. J. J. Plank is 
president. 


CAMP DOUGLAS, WIS. — Oakdale 
Co-operative Electric association will 
erect 80 miles of transmission and dis- 
tribution lines in Juneau county, at a 
cost of $95,000. E. B. Wayte, Capitol 
building, Madison, Wis., is engineer. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. — Green Bay & 
Western Railway Co. has started work 
on machine shop, costing about $15,000, 
at Norwood avenue and Clinton street. 


MILWAUKEE — Haven Co., 530 West 
Lapham street, maker of milk-cooling 
apparatus, has merged with Babson 
Bros., Chicago, and will move to that 
city. 


MILWAUKEE — Blatz Brewing Co., 
1120 North Broadway, has let general 
contract to Stark-Wallner Construction 
Co. to build six-story stock house, 110 x 
116 feet, with deep basement, tanks and 
other equipment. Cost is estimated at 
$700,000. (Noted Sept. 28). 


SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. — Wis- 
consin Appleton Co., maker of malleable 
iron castings, has awarded general con- 
tract for foundry addition, 80 x 180 feet, 
to Austin Co., Cleveland. Investment will 
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be about $40,000. E. B. Hansen is sec- 


retary. 


WAUKESHA, WIS. — Waukesha Mo- 
tor Co. has broken ground for machine 
shop extension, 66 x 154 feet, 21 feet 
high. J. B. Fisher is vice president and 
chief engineer. 


Minnesota 


ROCHESTER, MINN. — City will spend 
$25,848 for construction of warehouse, 
48 x 120 feet, two stories and basement. 
Allotment from PWA has been secured. 


Kansas 


BAZINE, KANS. — City has PWA al- 
lotment for construction of sewer sys- 
tem and disposal plant at a cost of 
$32,727. Disposal plant consists of Im- 
hoff tank, dosing chambers, trickling 
filter, and sludge drying beds. 

CLIFTON, KANS. - City has PWA 
funds for improving waterworks system 
by drilling new well and erecting pump 
and pump house. Cost is estimated at 
$17,272. 


Iowa 


MAQUOKETA, IOWA City will con- 
struct improvements to present water 
system, including erection of elevated 
steel tank, pumps, pump house, chlori- 
nators and cooling tank, at a cost of 
$40,800, with PWA aid. 


SPENCER, IOWA — City will con- 
struct sewage pumping and disposal 
plant, including grit chamber, primary 
clarifier, trickling filter, secondary clari- 
filer, separate sludge digester and sludge 
beds, to cost $101,000. PWA aid has been 
granted. 


Nebraska 
BAYARD, NEBR. Chimney Rock 
power district has REA allotment of 


$250,250 for construction of 218 miles of 
rural power lines in Morril, Scotts Bluff 
and Banner counties. 


FULLERTON, NEBR. Boone and 
Nance counties public power district is 
being organized for construction of rural 
electrification lines in Boone and Nance 
counties. Edward Hall, Fullerton, is sec- 
retary. 


Colorado 


LA JUNTA, COLO. City plans wa- 
terworks improvement by adding four 
new wells, pumps, pump houses, booster 
pump and house, at a cost of $15,800. 


Utah 


BOUNTIFUL, UTAH 
prove water distribution system and 
supply lines by replacing wood stave 
pipe with cast iron and steel mains, at 
a cost of $25,454. 


City will im- 


Pacific Coast 


BEVERLEY HILLS, CALIF. — City will 
improve waterworks system with fed- 
eral aid. Program includes cast iron 
pipe lines, two steel storage tanks and 
booster pumping plant. Cost is estimated 
at $93,000. 


LOS ANGELES — Premier Oil & Lead 
Co. plans $3000 addition to its factory at 
3950 Medford drive, City Terrace. 


LOS ANGELES — Joshua H. Marks- 
Charde Co., new general contracting firm, 
has been organized by J. H. Marks and 
Newell Charde. 


LOS ANGELES — Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. plan erection of $400,000 one-story 
warehouse, 320 x 660 feet, on the west 








side of Soto street, between Fifty-seventh 
street and Fruitland avenue. 


LOS ANGELES — Eureka Iron & Metal 
Co. is having alterations made to of- 
fice and shop building at 551 Macy street. 
Work includes erection of two-story steel 
frame shop addition, 80 x 100 feet, and 
two-story office addition, 30 x 80 feet, 
at a cost of $35,000. Lester T. Squiers is 
architect. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIF. San Diego Con- 
solidated Gas & Electric Co. is installing 
new machinery and equipment at a cost 
of $2,220,000. Installations will include 
35,000-kilowatt steam turbine generator 


unit, two boilers and auxiliary equip- 
ment. 
SANTA PAULA, CALIF Briggs 


Lemon Association will build fruit-pack- 
ing plant at a cost of $175,000. Roy C 
Wilson, Say road, is architect 


WHITTIER, CALIF. Murphy 
is building $100,000 lemon storage 
on Whittier boulevard at Penn 
C. C. Moore & Co. is contractor. 


PORTLAND, OREG Beall Pipe & 
Tank Corp., 1945 North Columbia av- 
enue, has opened office and warehouse on 
First avenue South, in charge of B. C. 
Larabee. 


Ranch 
plant 
street. 


OKANOGAN, WASH.—OkKanogan Pack- 
ing Co., recently organized by G. K. Dead- 
son and associates, has purchased 13- 
acre site and plans construction of meat 
packing plant. 


SEATTLE Index Gold Mines Inc., 
has been organized by Henry Stepman 
and associates, 603 West Crockett street. 


SEATTLE—Sundfeldt Equipment Co. 
handling industrial, milling and mining 
equipment, has moved to 3315 First 
avenue South. 


SEATTLE Buchan Baking Co., 1604 
North Thirty-fourth street, has opened 
bids for construction of 60 x 114-foot 
plant addition. Bids for new equipment 
will be invited later. 


SEATTLE — Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Co., Shelton, Wash., has awarded general 
contract for construction of two ware- 
house buildings, 60 x 100 feet and 50 x 
120 feet respectively, to Austin Co., 
Dexter Horton building. 


SEATTLE - City Light, municipa! 
plant, has completed preliminary plans 
for Ruby dam, SKagit river power proj- 
ect. Bids for the dam, to cost $4,000,000 
will be asked about the end of the year, 
and later bids will be invited for con- 
struction of $2,000,000 transmission line. 
(Noted Oct. 26). 

SEATTLE - General Paint Co., 1406 
Dearborn street, has awarded general 
contract for rebuilding plant, recently 
destroyed by fire, to Austin Co., Dexter 
Horton building. New equipment and 
machinery to be installed include sprin- 
kling system, pebble, roller and stone 
mills. 


Canada 


SIDNEY, N. S. Dominion Steel Co 
will extend its plant at a cost of $300,000. 
The program includes construction of 
two carloading plants, installation of 
electric furnace, replacement of steam 
engine with electric motor drive in the 
rod mill and installation of additional 
equipment at the blast furnace. 


BRANTFORD, ONT. Ruddy Free- 
born Ltd. has been organized by E. T 
Sterne, W. J. Freeborn and Fred Mann, to 
manufacture refrigerator cases. 

TORONTO, ONT. Mantle Lamp Coe., 
Chicago, is establishing a plant for the 
assembling and finishing of electric floor 
and table lamps. 
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Stamping and Deep Drawing—Uniform in Quality 
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